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THE NEW 


Last spring I received a letter from the editor 
of the chief London magazine asking me to 
write him an article to be entitled “A Week in 
Wall Street.” 

I knew nothing whatever of Wall Street then. 
I resolved, however, to oblige my friend. I 
went into Wall Street at once to get the desired 
information and experience. 

This was six months ago. I have just got 
back. I have not yet written a line of that 
article. But I have material enough to write a 
book bigger than Macaulay’s “History of Eng- 
land.” I know all I want to know about Wall 
Street. And, if you will pardon the digression, 
I may add that I am getting bald-headed. 

The first thing I did was to climb into the 
gallery of the Stock Exchange, and look down 
into the den of two thousand “bulls” and 
“bears” that were growling, howling, roaring, 
and bellowing there. I have been in Bedlam, and 
I have presided at a Democratic State Conven- 
tion. But I never saw or heard anything like 
this. I said to myself, “This thing cannot go on 
long. This thing must stop before night. These 
men will kill themselves. This thing will burst, 
explode of its own internal fury.” But I looked 
up and read the legend above the President, 
“Founded in 1742,” and then concluded that 
it would still go on. 

Then I went to a broker whom I had met at 
the Union Club, and told him what I wanted 
to learn. He kindly took hold of the tape 
which continually streams out from the “ticker,” 
as the little wheel of fortune is called, which 
constantly records the rise and decline of stocks, 
and tried to explain all about it. 


NAPOLEON. 


I found it impossible to get interested. There 
were about two hundred different names of 
stocks on the list. These were represented by 
one, two, or three letters, or figures, or some 
sort of abbreviated word that I could not under- 
stand or distinguish, and I was constantly get- 
ting confused. 

Around this “ticker” gathered and grouped 
a knot of eager, nervous, and anxious men. 
Ten, fifteen, or twenty at a time would clutch 
at the tape, as it streamed out with its endless 
lines of quotations, and mutter to themselves, 
jabber at each other, swear like pirates, drop 
the tape, and dash away. Others would dart 
in, clutch the tape, swear or chuckle, as their 
fortunes went, wheel about, give orders to their 
broker to buy or sell, as they prophesied the fut- 
ure of the market; and so it went on all day 
from ten till three, when the battle was ended by 
the fall of the hammer in the Stock Exchange. 

When I tell you that there are more than 
five thousand of these “tickers,” or indicators, 
you can form some idea of the magnitude of 
the business. If we give ten men to each 
“ticker,” you have the spectacle of fifty thou- 
sand stalwart men standing there holding up a 
little dotted string, waiting, hollow-eyed and 
anxious, on the smiles of fickle fortune. To 
this fifty thousand you may add two thousand 
brokers. You must give each broker, at least, 
five clerks, office boys, and messengers, which 
swell the list ten thousand. To this sixty-two 
thousand you can safely add two hundred thou- 
sand speculators on the outside. So youhave a 
total engaged in this gambling of more than a 





quarter of-a million. 
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The stock broker is not necessarily a rich 
man. He must, of course, have a seat in the 
board, which costs about twenty thousand dol- 
lars. But other than that he requires little 
more than an office, and an indicator, or “tick- 
er.” He takes the stock which he buys for you 
to his bank, and borrows the money which he 
pays for it. But they do not long remain poor 
if they have a fair patronage, for their commis- 
sions are enormous, double their old price, and 
they have no risks whatever. They rarely deal 
in stocks themselves, and they are careful to 
have plenty of “margin” for their own protec- 
tion. 

Of the broker I am bound to say that I be- 
lieve him honest, and not void of all conscience. 
Besides, I found him, as a rule, a well read, 
well traveled gentleman. They chronicle fewer 
commercial failures by far than do the mer- 
chants of the great city of New York, and they 
rarely figure in the courts. 

But to return to my subject. Finding but 
little interest in this great maelstrom of excite- 
ment without taking part, I, under the advice 
of my broker, bought a little Wabash. I 
bought Wabash because it was the first stock 
on the list which I could distinguish from the 
mass of two hundred names. And I came to 
remember it because I had beenyborn on its 
banks, as it were. Indeed, on the very banks 
of the Wabash River I have seen my father 
furrow the field for corn in the spring, while my 
mother followed after, dropping the corn in the 
furrow; while three little boys toddled after, 
myself of the number, and covered the grain 
that lay in the little squares of the mellow 
earth. And so it was with a touch of tender- 
ness that I bought Wabash, and became one 
of the eager party holding on to the tape— 
watching, waiting the turn of fortune’s wheel. 

She did not betray me. My stock began to 
move upward from the first. It was not so dull 
now. How interesting it all was! I called the 
click of the “ticker” the pulse and heart-beat of 
the nation. If the land was healthy and pros- 
perous, the pulse beat high and buoyant. If the 
land was threatened with drought, short crops, 
or misfortune of any kind, the pulse was low, 
feverish, and dull. It was like a poem. 

I had now an interest in the prosperity of 
the land beyond a sentiment. I was a part 
owner in the one hundred thousand miles of 
railways in America. From that day forth I 
studied the geography of my country as never 
before. My little up-town room in the fourth 
story was lined with maps of American rail- 
ways. In less than a week I could quote the 
opening or closing prices of half the stock on 
the list. 





How patiently I held on to the tape along 
with the other timid and hopeful little lambs! 
We would exchange opinions, encourage each 
other, and lay great plans for the future. We 
became very confidential, our little knot around 
that “ticker;” and when one of our set lost 
money he had our honest sympathy. They 
were pleasant days, these first, for stocks went up 
steadily, and it seemed at last, when and where 
I had least expected it, I was to make a fort- 
une without either care or toil. I am perfectly 
certain that in those few weeks I grew to bea 
better man. 

At last I closed out. I had in my hand 
more than ten thousand dollars. I had not in- 
vested so many hundred. What scribe had 
ever been so fortunate! Stocks still advanced. 
It seemed as if they would never stop going up. 

I sat down and tried for days to decide 
what to do. Coolly, deliberately, and after as 
much and as mature thought as I am capable 
of, I went back to Wall Street with my money. 
I had no use for ten thousand dollars. I had 
great use for fifty thousand. I hug myself in 
satisfaction now, to remember that I thought 
not so much of myself as of my friends at this 
time. I could get on with that sum well. But 
away out on the great gold shore of the vast 
west sea I wanted to build a home—a city. I 
would gather about me the dear spirits of old. 
In some sweet spot where there were woods 
and cool, waters, a warm sun and prolific soil, 
we would meet and build a city—a city of ref- 
uge—where every Bohemian might come and 
have a home, rest, peace, plenty, so long as he 
or she should live or care to stay. I even 
drew up a plan of my city, and framed a 
few brief laws for its government. I named it 
Utopia. 

On returning to Wall Street, I chose three 
different brokers—one a “bull” house, one a 
“bear” house, and one a “ conservative” house. 
By this I hoped to get all sorts of opinions. I 
got them. 

With my “bears,” I sold St. Paul short. There 
was talk of rust, grasshoppers, rains, floods. St. 
Paul would tumble to the center. It had al- 
ready advanced from eighteen to sixty-nine. I 
sold at sixty-nine, seventy, and seventy -one. 

With the “bulls,” I bought Pacific Mail. No 
danger of grasshoppers on Pacific Mail. No 
drought, no floods or rust! Pacific Mail had 
fallen from sixty-two, and would surely go back 
up to eighty. I bought Pacific Mail and sat 
down to wait for it to go up and St. Paul to 
go down. 

Things began to move my way. I began to 
work vigorously on the plans for my city. I 
had arranged to bring my dear old parents 
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away from the Far West wilds of Oregon, where 
they had dwelt fora quarter of acentury. They 
had never seen the great city. Now they should 
see it, hear the mighty preachers, and sail on 
the Atlantic. ; 

How life widened out! I had an interest 
now in every ship that sailed. The flow of 
money to or from the land was to me of vital 
concern. All commerce was as rich with inter- 
est to me now as the poetry of Homer. At ten 
o'clock sharp I found myself holding on to the 
tape, waiting to see if I had grown richer or 
poorer through the night. All day, till the ham- 
mer fell, I stood with my finger on the pulse of 
commerce. 

I ought sooner to have mentioned that, from 
the first day there, I found that the stock deal- 
ers did not so much inquire after the weather, 
the probable ill or good fortune of ships, the 
growth or failure of crops, floods or fires, as after 
the movements of one certain man—a small, 
dark, silent man; modest, unobtrusive, even 
a timid, and shy man, to all appearance; yet a 
man who held their whole world in his single 
right hand. 

“Gould is selling!” The street trembled, and 
stocks fell two, three, four points in an hour. 
“Gould is buying!” The street started up, and 
stocks rose accordingly. Every rumor, good 
or bad, came coupled with the name of Jay 
Gould, and he was held responsible for all that 
was done; while, in truth and in fact, this man, 
nine cases out of ten, neither knew nor cared 
how the market was going. 

Never was a man so bitterly abused. I seek 
in vain for the mention of one word of praise, 
or even respect, for Jay Gould during my half 
year in Wall Street. Perhaps I am too much 
given to shouting for the bottom dog in the fight ; 
but this persistent and bitter abuse begot in me 
an interest in this singular and silent little man, 
and I began to study his life, and look into his 
mighty enterprises. I found them so vast, so 
grand, so far reaching and splendid as to be al- 
most incomprehensible. Certainly no Napo- 
leon ever had half such a brain. And yet, for 
all this, I never heard a word of admiration. 
Every man in Wall Street seemed to be so 
bound up in his own petty losses or gains that 


Gould was looked upon as a kind of thermom- | 


eter that marked the rise and fall of stocks. 
“An inspired fiend,” is the highest praise I heard 
for him. Day after day you could constantly 
hear such expressions as these: “Some one will 
shoot that before he is a year older,” 
“Well, he will never live to enjoy it,” “Let him 
look out what he is about,” “They fixed Fisk, 
and he was a stronger man than Gould;” yet 
very tranquilly the dark little Napoleon passed 








on through it all, as if utterly unconscious of 
these mutterings, and utterly careless of what 
men thought or did. Of course such ‘coolness 
and courage as this appeals to a man from the 
Pacific, and my interest in this man constantly 
increased. 

I may mention here that I did not find the 
average stock speculator much of aman. Quite 
unlike the grand old California gamblers of our 
first days, I found them a sober, cold-blooded, 
calculating lot. And here let me call attention 
to the gulf that lies between the stock specula- 
tor and the legitimate railroad man. Let the 
line between them be not forgotten. The one 
is to be shunned, dreaded, despised. The other 
is to be respected, admired, sympathized with. 
The one, with a force of a quarter of a million 
strong men, lives in luxury and gives to the 
world not so much as one grain of wheat. 

This quarter of a million brokers and profes- 
sional stock speculators live on the fat of the 
land ; and yet, all together, they never give to 
the world so much as one lucifer match. They 
are camp-followers who plunder the dead. 

But the great builders of railways are quite 
another quality of men. Although railroad 
builders are often, much too often, speculators 
also. 

Gould is preéminently a builder. He is nota 
man who tears down. If ever his hand touches 
a railroad, it seems to start at once into life, 
although it may have lain rusting and rotting 
in its grave for years. If ever there was a man 
inspired for any special work, in these later days, 
Jay Gould seems to be that man. You may 
study the map of Europe and comprehend the 
sudden movements and colossal combinations 
of the First Napoleon, if it be possible. Then 
turn to America, and see what this man has 
done and is doing here, and you will find that 
his achievements far outreach those of the great 
Emperor. 

When I first traveled through Europe, I found 
I had to have a passport for almost every one 
of the thirty petty states. This was expensive 
and troublesome. But now Bismarck and the 
Emperor have tied all these together, and the 
world calls them great. 

A few years ago the railways of the West lay 
in broken bits and fragments; one at war with 
the other, cutting each other’s throats, and main- 
taining standing armies of presidents and offi- 
cers on enormous salaries, all of which the 
farmer had to pay for. 

Jay Gould reached out his hand, remodeled 
all, consolidated all, swept the standing army 
out of existence, and gave the farmer a road 
that took his produce to market for less than 
half the former cost 
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Bismarck, with a million men, tied Germany 
together, and the world applauded, although he 
did deplete the treasury and double the taxes. 

Here a single man, assaulted on all sides by 
the abuse of enemies and feeble detractors, 
without a dollar, except as he could make it out 
of his scheming brain, has united and bound to- 
gether railways, and established systems which 
are ten-fold more important, every one of them, 
than the unification of the German States; and, 
instead of doubling the taxes, he has doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled the taxable property of the 
countries wherein he has wrought. He has 
given employment to perhaps a million of men 
in building and maintaining and reconstructing 
these railways; and, what is most important of 
all, so reduced tariffs that the farmer can now 
ship his grain at a rate that must soon make 
him a wealthy man. 

Take, for example, what is now called the 
Wabash system. A little time ago the stock 
was selling at half a cent on the hundred. The 
old iron rails were rusting away, and the whole 
concern was bankrupt. Now, steel rails, thou- 


sands of additional cars, and like new equip- 
ments generally, blossom all along the two thou- 
sand miles now consolidated and merged in one 
corporation. And, with this new life, new towns 


are going up all along the lines. Truly it may 
be said of this man that he has built as many 
cities as some men we call great have destroyed. 

I have mentioned the Wabash system only 
because it is the most familiar to me, and 
hence I know that, under the presidency of 
Solid Solon Humphreys, it must continue to 
flourish like a bay. Just as much might safely 
be said of railways away down in Texas, out 
on the plains, and even in the Mexicos, that 
have been built or called back into life by this 
little king of American enterprise. 

But perhaps I ought to draw the line here. 
I do not know Mr. Gould, and he very likely 
may take umbrage at what I have said; but I 
should think that one who has borne so much 
abuse ought to be able to bear this much well 
earned praise from one who admires pluck and 
achievement, and dares applaud. 

And now, right here I want the reader to 
stick a pin, and ponder well this one idea: 
Great-brained men are to be born to us here 
in America. What shall they do? Hew each 
other to pieces, as in Europe? Nay. I trust 
we have grown beyond the age of barbarism. 

What shall we do with our Napoleons? I 
should say, recognize them when they come. 
I should say, in the first place, let us get rid of 
that brutal idea which we have inherited from 
Europe, that it is a nobler thing to burn a city 
than to build a city. 





I should say that, instead of bowing down 
before an effete nobility of Europe, and repeat- 
ing their comings and goings in our present 
day, we should give some solid recognition to 
the great world-builders in our midst. 

I should say that, instead of fawning upon 
our own few Generals who made their little 
reputations by tearing down, we ought rather 
to forget them, and remember those who build 
up. 
And if the prophesied day of universal peace _, 
is to come, it will come in this way. When a 
great-brained and ambitious man springs up 
among us, he will do, or undertake to do, that 
which is deemed greatest. And if the public 
heart is so coarse and uncultured as to still 
cherish the old idea that it is greater to destroy 
than to create, then he will destroy. Let great- 
ness be measured by the solid good a man does 
to the world. He may be selfish in his work; 
he may be utterly so. Man is by nature that 
way. That does not make the substantial ben- 
efits less. 

feasured by this standard, which I feel is 
the right one, I should say that this man, Jay 
Gould, is not only the most colossal figure in 
America, but in all the world. 

It is a grand thing to fight for one’s country. 
But it is a grander thing to make one’s country 
worth fighting for. 

This is the idea I should like to impress upon 
every young heart. It is such an easy thing to 
be a butcher. But it takes time, and kind- 
ness, and skill, and refinement to raise the flock 
for his shambles. 

Our new Napoleons are to imitate this one. 
They are to understand that he who strikes one 
blow toward building roads that tap the flow of 
golden grain to Europe contributes something 
toward enriching his own land, and also toward 
feeding the hungry of the old world. 

Of course, I know nothing of the inner life 
of my hero... I do not desire to know of it. 
The perpetual abuse of enemies has made him 
singularly alone and exclusive. Yet I am told 
that his home-life is most perfect and sweet, 
and that his sons are growing up to be men of 
great taste and culture. One thing we do know, 
however—-that to the suffering South, Kansas, 
and other places, he has, in the most unobtru- 
sive way, sent more solid help than any one 
man besides in the world. Fancy any old world 
Napoleon heading a subscription list! 

To have learned what I have of the magni- 
tude and importance of this new Napoleon’s 
work, knitting the lakes to the gulf, the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the North to the South, in a net- 
work of steel that nothing can ever break—this 
was worth my half year in Wall Street. 
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Wall Street? How did I come out? Oh! 
Well, I was short of St. Paul and long of Pa- 
cific Mail. I expected Pacific Mail to go up 
and St. Paul to go down. They did, and I had 
twenty-one thousand dollars. But that was not 
enough to build a city with. I held on. 

One day it was rumored that the rust was 
not so bad in St. Paul after all. It began to 
start up! Pacific Mail began to shoot down. 
It was said the Chinese had established an op- 
position line. I tell you it takes a big man to 
sit on two benches at a time. Ten to one he 
will spill himself between the two just as sure 
as he attempts it. 

I sold some St. Paul and bought more Pacific 
Mail; but all to no purpose. They kept right 
on. Then I got out of Pacific Mail at the low- 
est figure it touched, and bought Wabash. I 
began to flounder, and got frightened. I sold 
and bought, and bought and sold. I frequently 
saw in the papers that I was getting rich in 
Wall Street, and kept on working like a beaver. 
The end was only a question of time. 





One day my broker took me by the sleeve, 
and led me like a lamb as I was aside. My 
fun was over. And Utopia is indeed Utopia. 

No one with so little money ever entered 
Wall Street under better advantages. All men 
were kind and good. I think no man there 
ever attempted to mislead me. But it is simply 
impossible to make money there, and keep it. 
Let me mention here that during my six months 
there I paid my brokers in commissions eleven 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five dollars! 
These commissions alone will devour any pos- 
sible profits. 

Of course, it is not a pleasant thing to admit 
oneself beaten. But if this brief history of my 
venture in this dangerous land will diminish at 
all that tired and anxious army of tape-holders 
who waste their shekels, their days, and their 
strength in vain waiting—why, I willingly bear 
the reproach. 

And, after all, I lost but little, having but little 
to lose. And I learned so much, having so 
much to learn. JOAQUIN MILLER. 





THE CHINESE 


Looking at the relations at present existing be- 
tween Russia and China, the present seems op- 
portune to give a brief description of the Chi- 
nese army. Much has been written about the 
capabilities of the soldiers of the Celestial Em- 
pire, but should Colonel Gordon, who is now in 
China, be engaged by the Government to re- 
model the army, no doubt the task which the 
Russians have set themselves to accomplish 
would not prove so easy as they expect. 

China, like other countries, has its War office, 
but the care and vigilance of this department 
is exercised, not only on behalf of the land 
forces, but, in addition, it has the control of na- 
val affairs. Its duties are multifarious. The 
charge of the grain transport, the security of 
river embankments, the overlooking of the 
mandarins in charge of the nomads and half- 
subdued savages in Formosa and Hainan. The 
surveillance of the keepers of the studs of cam- 
els and horses are all supposed to be within its 
cognizance. Even the courier and postal serv- 
ice comes under its jurisdiction. The Board 
has four bureaus attached to it, each bureau 
having special duties. The control of the ban- 
nermen being vested in special hands, and the 
overlooking of clothing, equipment, and pur- 
chase of munitions of war for the regular troops, 
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being controlled by the viceroys of the respective 
provinces, the duties of the Chinese Board of 
War, in comparison with those of similar min- 
istries in foreign countries, are much circum- 
scribed. 

And now aword concerning the bannermen. 
In the year 1643, when the present Manchu 
dynasty conquered China, a force of soldiers 
was established, consisting entirely of Manchus 
and Mongols. ‘These troops were arranged 
under eight banners, Jahkz. These banners 
were further subdivided into two wings or 
divisions, the first, third, fifth, and seventh ban- 
ners constituting the right wing; the remainder 
the left wing. Each banner is distinguished 
by a triangular flag of yellow, white, red, and 
blue for the troops of the left wing; and the 
same colors, with a border of green, purple, 
orange, and lilac for the troops of the right 
wing. Two especial forces are selected from 
the banner corps, one called the 7 stenfung, or 
vanguard ; the other, called the Hu-kiun ying, 
or flank division. These men serve as a guard 
to the Emperor’s palace, within the forbidden 
city, and as escort when he goes out. They 
number in all twenty thousand men. The pa- 
trol of the capital is also intrusted to the 
Manchu guard, and the defense of the city 
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comes within their charge. The number of 
bannermen in Peking, under pay, is estimated, 
inclusive of the before mentioned divisions, at 
eighty thousand men, as it is the policy of the 
reigning dynasty to exercise a kind of espion- 
age over the various high officials at the pro- 
vincial capitals. There is a Tartar General 
commanding the garrison, which consists of 
bannermen and their families. Special quar- 
ters are assigned to them, to isolate them, as it 
were, from the Chinese inhabitants; but, de- 
spite the precautions taken to insure their loy- 
alty and purity of descent, they have mixed and 
intermarried among the citizens, and adopted 
the Chinese language, manners, and customs. 
As soldiers these men have become useless, 
and their maintenance costs the Government 
large sums of money. They are seldom called 
upon to drill, either at Peking, or the out- 
stations. Receiving but small pay, they are 
permitted to engage in any occupation or traffic. 
Their allowance from the throne is paid to them 
in rice or grain, by a system of orders upon the 
imperial granaries, which orders they sell to 
the highest bidder. The arms in use among 


the banner force are swords, bows and arrows, 
spears, and a few muzzle-loading rifles. 
The regular army of the capital consists of 


natives of the provinces of Chihli and Shan- 
tung. The infantry is constituted as follows: 
Four battalions of eight hundred and seventy- 
five men and officers, each armed with muzzle- 
loading rifles of Russian manufacture (these 
battalions are well acquainted with European 
tactics, each man having received instruction 
at Tientsin before proceeding to join the force); 
one battalion, or cadet corps, under the au- 
thority of the Hez wu fu, or Court of the Ha- 
rem (it is composed of five hundred young 
men, and their arms are bows, arrows, and 
spears); three battalions of eight hundred 
men each, mostly armed with matchlocks, 
swords, and shields. The Prince of Chun, 
father of the present Emperor, has a body- 
guard of two hundred men, armed with various 
Chinese weapons. 

The cavalry are mounted upon stout, wiry 
Mongolian ponies, supplied to them from the 
imperial stud grounds. There are also five 
divisions of one thousand men each, armed 
with Enfield carbines, Chassepéts, and spears. 

The artillery consists of twenty-four field 
guns, nine and twelve-pounders (two horses 
and six men being attached to each gun; the 
guns are mostly brass, smooth-bore, of Russian 
manufacture), and six Armstrong breech-load- 
ers. The necessary instruction for working the 
guns was given to the sergeants attached to 
each gun at Tientsin, by an English instructor. 





They, in their turn, served to drill the men 
forming the force. Beside these foreign guns, 
a brigade of one thousand men use the obsolete 
swivel-gun, fired from a bench, or tripod, and 
carrying a ball weighing from four ounces to a 
pound. 

A camp is in existence at Hai Tien, in the 
vicinity of the summer palace of Yuen Ming 
Yuen, composed as follows: Three battalions of 
infantry, each eight hundred and seventy-five 
men, armed with Remington rifles; two thou- 
sand cavalry; one battery of field artillery of 
four twelve-pound guns, and one howitzer bat- 
tery of four guns. These troops, which are all 
foreign drilled, are composed of native Chinese 
alone. They are kept as a sort of reserve in 
the event of an attack on the capital. 

The available force for the defense of Peking 
numbers: 


Within eighty miles from Peking, is the city 
of Tientsin, the residence of the Viceroy, Li 
Hung Chang, the joint commander -in-chief of 
the Chinese army. The troops at Tientsin are 
a large body, and may be said to be mainly com- 
posed of men from Anhwei, a province of Cen- 
tral China, the home of the Viceroy. With few 
exceptions the whole of the officers command- 
ing the force are natives of this province. Ow- 
ing to this fact, the Central Government at Pe- 
king have some reason to fear a popularémeu/ée in 
favor of Li, and, as a rule, adhere to any decis- 
ion or conform to any suggestion he may make. 
The garrison is quartered in and around the 
city, in camps surrounded by high walls, and 
strongly fortified. At each angle of the struct- 
ure, Armstrong, Krupp, and Vavasseur guns are 
mounted. Their size varies from twelve to 
forty-pounders. At the more exposed posi- 
tions, such as over the gates, Gatling guns and 
mitrailleuses are to be found. Within the in- 
closures there are mud huts built for the sol- 
diers, and wooden buildings for the officers. 
The most rigid discipline prevails. Opium 
smoking is punished, on the second offense, by 
cutting off an ear; on the third offense, the re- 
maining ear, and should the person be detected 
a fourth time, he suffers the death penalty. 
Women are forbidden to enter the camp, and 
gambling is also prohibited. The drill of in- 
fantry and artillery is upon the German method 
throughout. The cavalry force still adheres to 
the old Chinese style, intermixed with a little 
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of the English method, learned by a few of the 
officers some years back. The total force at 
Tientsin is as follows: 


The arms used by the infantry are of various 
patterns—Enfield muzzle-loaders, Snider, Win- 
chester, Remington, Chassepét, needle-guns 
(German pattern), Albini, and 2 few repeating 
rifles. The artillery are armed with Armstrong, 
Krupp, Bochiim (Broadwell’s principle), and 
Vavasseur nine and twelve-pounder field- guns. 
Ten batteries of Gatling guns and French mi- 
trailleuses serve for this arm of the service. 
The cavalry are armed with Sharp’s repeating 
carbines and lances. 

Ata distance of twenty-five miles from Tien- 
tsin, the Viceroy caused a large walled mili- 
tary city to be erected, in 1876, upon the banks 
of the Peiho. The occupants of this place 
number : 


They are in every respect similar to the Tien- 
tsin garrison, both as regards discipline and 
arms. Since the year 1865, European drill in- 
structors, of various nationalities, have been 
engaged in teaching the Chinese foreign tac- 
tics; and those men who showed in any way a 
proficiency in their attainments were dispatch- 
ed to various points, where garrisons existed, 
to impart the knowledge acquired. The Ger- 
man successes in 1870 led the Viceroy, Li, to 
adopt the tactics then used by the Prussian 
army. A sub-lieutenant in the German army, 
who was well versed both in infantry and artil- 
lery drill, was engaged. After a service of ten 
years, during which time he made the Chinese 
acquainted with the science of artillery and 
with field duties, he has returned to Europe. 

Traveling southward, we come to the treaty 
port of Chefoo. Here, again, a Prussian officer 
is occupied in drilling the soldiery. The num- 
ber of men of all branches of the service at this 
post is: 


At nearly every treaty port, a garrison of for- 
eign-drilled troops is maintained. The figures 
given herewith as to the actual state of the Chi- 





nese army are only approximate, as each vice- 
roy has the immediate control of the soldiers 
in his province, and a larger number exists on 
paper than is actually available. The actual 
command, as to the movements of the men, is 
vested in the Zsung Ping and the Zitu, or 
the commander-in-chief and brigadier- general 
of each province. Each battalion carries a 
number of triangular flags bearing the surname 
of the general in command of the division, so 
that a major portion of the force, when seen on 
review or escort duty, is turned into flag-bear- 
ers. Owing to the lax system of payment pre- 
vailing, numberless grievances have to be heard, 
and risings among the soldiers are numerous 
and frequent. 

The real standing army of China, in which 
is comprised the soldiery of the treaty ports, 
provincial capitals, customs barriers, and guards 
at the high officials’ yamens, are known as the 
Luh Ying or green banner division. They 
render purely nominal service, leading a lazy 
life, and engage, under the cognizance of their 
commanders, in trade. Should the general 
commanding, or the viceroy, order an inspec- 
tion, they are drummed together to pass mus- 
ter. The viceroys and officials have of late 
years made extensive purchases of foreign 
breech -loading arms and artillery of modern 
construction. It may be safely asserted that 
nearly every pattern of rifle is in the hands of 
the Chinese troops; but by far the greater por- 
tion of the army have the Remington rifle. Ow- 
ing to its simplicity, accuracy and simple mech- 
anism, it is the favorite arm. The artisans 
at the arsenal near Shanghai and Tientsin turn 
out, by the aid of machinery, about five thou- 
sand rifles weekly. The various gunmakers of 
Europe and the United States have agents in 
China, who are pressing the respective qualifi- 
cations of the rifles in their charge upon the 
officials. Winchester, Sharp, Albini, Snider, 
Chassepét, and German rifles may be seen in 
the service, but the Remington has the lead in 
point of the number in use. The ships com- 
prising the Shanghai and Foochow squadrons 
are all armed with this gun. 

The artillery in use is also of a mixed kind; 
some of the batteries being composed of brass 
smooth-bores, and others of Armstrong muzzle 
and breech-loaders, and a few Krupp and Gat- 
ling guns. There are no cavalry stations at 
the southern ports whatever. The officers of 
the army are all mounted, and carry the short 
curved sword as a defensive weapon. During 
actual warfare the commanding officers gener- 
ally are in the rear of the army. 

In case of service proving too arduous, or the 
number of men being insufficient to repress 
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any brigandage or insurrection, there are in 
the empire a number of disbanded soldiers. 
Their services were in requisition during the 
late rebellion, and they gain a livelihood by 
hanging around the mandarins’ residences. 
These soldiers are called Chwang Yung, or 
braves. When no longer required they are 
disbanded. These gentlemen are the princi- 
pal actors in any agitation against foreigners, 
and are to be hired for any purpose whatever. 
The best men for soldiers that China can boast 
of are natives of the province of Hunan, Ho- 
nan, and Anhwei. They form the major por- 
tion of the army of the north-west. Averag- 
ing five feet in height, they are strongly-built, 
and are capable of bearing great fatigue and 
hardships. These men have always received 
great attention in Chinese military circles, as 
they are considered very brave. As to the 
qualifications of the officers of the army, the 
old-fashioned trials of strength, sword and 
spear exercise, are still in vogue in the service; 
but a number of young men who have received, 
and are receiving, instruction in Germany, 
France, and England, and who have also profit- 
ed by the lessons of instructors in China, have 
changed, and will doubtless improve and re- 
generate the tactics of the army. 

Turning to the army in Kansuh and North- 
west China, under the command of Tso Tsung 
Tang, we find, according to the latest advices, 
that it consists of about one hundred and eighty 
thousand men—one hundred and fifty thousand 
infantry, twenty thousand cavalry, and ten thou- 
sand artillery. The best guns are in use in 
Kansuh. Krupp mountain guns, siege guns of 
twenty and forty-pounders, and Gatling guns 
are to be found. Here, again, the infantry are 
armed with Remington and Martini- Peabody 
rifles, and the cavalry with Remington revolv- 
ers and Sharp’s carbines. The munitions of 
war are in great quantities, and supplies to the 
force are constantly on the road from Shanghai, 
Nanking, and Tientsin arsenals. This body 
of men is in a good state of efficiency. The 
only drawback to warfare in China rests on the 
vile roads, want of bridges, and slow means of 
transport; and this state of affairs is extremely 
apparent in North-west China, where mountain 
passes and gorges are numerous. Should Rus- 
sia attack the Chinese in this quarter she will 
find her work difficult. The passes can be de- 
fended by good men to the last extremity. 

The number of foreigners engaged in China 
consists of one German at Chefoo, one German 
at Shanghai, one Frenchman in the North-west, 
two Englishmen, one at present traveling (Gen- 
eral Mesney), and one at Formosa; but a large 
number of old officers, and men of various na- 





tionalities, are in the employ of the imperial 
customs, whose services are available at a short 
notice. The capabilities of the Chinese as to 
their soldierly qualities may be summed up 
briefly. The history of Colonel Gordon’s small 
force during the Taiping rebellion plainly shows 
that if they are properly armed, trained, and 
led by officers enjoying their confidence, they 
furnish material for admirable soldiers. Fru- 
gal and temperate, hardy and enduring, they 
undergo hardships and privations without com- 
plaint. With men like Gordon and Giquel to 
lead and spur them on, they make formidable 
soldiers. The total of the Chinese army may 
be put down as follows: 


This strength, by calling out the braves, can 
be at any time brought to a total of one million 
men. The army of the north-west is now re- 
ceiving reinforcements from the south, and a 
large number of troops will be massed upon 
the Mongolian frontier to repel any attack made 
in that quarter. In addition to the above force 
there are upon the inland waters of the empire 
about two thousand small sailing gunboats, each 
armed with one gun and manned by twenty-five 
or thirty men. Their discipline is lax, but their 
services might possibly be available in war time. 
They are principally employed in the suppres- 
sion of smuggling, in conveying native officials 
to and fro, and convoying powder and warlike 
stores into the interior. Their locomotion is 
effected by a large striped blue and white sail, 
and also twelve or more oars, or long sweeps. 
The pay of these men is very small, being at 
the rate of two or three dollars a month, but 
this is eked out by making the most out of any 
unfortunate that comes into their clutches. At 
every /ekin (inland-tax) station, two or more of 
the boats are to be found, to aid the officer in 
charge in his collection. 

What the ultimate position, or personnel, of 
the Chinese army may be in the future, if drill- 
ed by such men as Colonel Gordon, it is diffi- 
cult to surmise; but there is no doubt of the 
fact that, until a uniform method of arming, 
drilling, and general equipment is established 
throughout the empire, in lieu of the present 
system, which permits each viceroy to adopt 
his own ideas of military matters, the Chinese 
army, taken as a whole, cannot cope with Eu- 
ropean force. HENRY D. WOOLFE. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


This I saw once, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
A child had strayed from out the palace gate 
Far up a meadow slope, led on and on 
By butterflies, or floating thistle-down, 
Till now he played close on a precipice, 
And stretched to reach the rolling globes of down 
As they sailed out across the dizzy gorge. 
A laggard saw him from the distant road, 
And thought, “No use for me to go—too late: 
Had I but seen him ere he reached the verge, 
Or if it had been yesterday—just there 
I stood, and flew my goshawk: ’tis too late.” 
He twirled his scarf, sighed, hummed a foolish tune, 
And turned, pitying himself without a chance 
For great emprise, and idled on his way. 
A whole hour passed: the daughter of the king 
Suddenly saw the boy, still at his play, 
(For every blue-eyed flower had smiled its best, 
And beckoned, nodding to him, to hold him back), 
And flew and saved him, clasped upon her heart. 


And this I saw, or dreamed it in a dream :— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
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penetrable, if due precaution is exercised. It 


CHAPTER V. : ‘ 
is approached by a passage-way some thirty 


It has already been stated that the jail is in 
the rear of the court-house. The south wall isa 
few feet farther south than the line of the cor- 
responding wall of the court-house. This is the 
strongest county prison in the State, and is so 
situated as to be rendered a fortress almost im- 





feet wide, between the court-house and the St. 
James Hotel. On the north side of the court- 
house is a narrower passage. Running out in 
a straight line from the rear wall of the court- 
house to a fence inclosing the back-yard of the 
hotel, is a wooden wall, close planked and about 
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twelve feet high. It extends in a similar man- 
ner northward from the court-house, thus bar- 
ring on both sides the only approaches there 
are to the jail. Behind this wall is the outer 
yard of the jail. In the wall north of the court- 
house is a large double door, seldom opened. 
The approach to it is rarely used. The wall on 
the south (next the hotel) has two doors—one, 
rather small, for persons, and the other for wag- 
ons. The prisoners are never admitted into 
the outer yard, for the wall inclosing it could 
not have been intended to afford security of any 
kind, unless to prevent the passing of anything 
through the grated windows of the jail by per- 
sons outside. 

The inner court of the jail, in which the kitch- 
en and pump are situated, and where the pris- 
oners are frequently admitted to find sunlight, 
is upon the north side of the jail, and is sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall. The eastern 
wall of this court faces the rear of the court- 
house, and the western wall forms one of the 
four sides of the Big Tank. 

There are four entrances to the jail confines 
—the main entrance, through a hall that leads 
to the jailer’s office; a door on the south side, 
opening into the jailer’s apartments; a heavy 
iron door that communicates between the inner 
court and the outer yard; and another that is 
never used, and the existence of which is known 
to but few. This door fills an important part 
in this history. 

Criminals held for minor offenses, and wom- 
en, and insane persons awaiting examination 
by the Commission of Lunacy, are placed in 
the large, well aired compartments in the sec- 
ond and third stories. Those charged with or 
found guilty of graver crimes are placed in one 
or the other of the two divisions of the Tank. 
This latter is a prison of remarkable strength. 
It is divided into two compartments—the Little 
Tank and the Big Tank—separated from each 
other by a wall about thirty feet high, that 
reaches a roof lighted through corrugated glass 
set in iron. The walls surrounding the whole 
are made of brick, and are thick and massive. 
Imbedded in the center of the walls, and run- 
ning their entire length and hight, is a network 
of heavy iron bars, crossed and riveted. It 
would require a persistent bombardment with 
artillery to demolish such a wall; for, if the 
brick should be thrown down, the iron would 
stand. 

Both the Little Tank and the Big Tank are 
arranged on the same plan. The former con- 
tains four cells, and the latter, fifteen. The de- 
scription of one will apply to the other, with the 
exception of this difference in the number of 
cells. Those under charge of murder, horse- 





thieving, or rape are assigned to the Little 
Tank. The four cells in this are in two rows, 
back to back, the rows being separated by a 
narrow passage (for ventilation and drainage), 
strongly grated above and at either end. The 
cells are eight feet by nine, seven and a half 
feet high, and are covered with heavy granite 
slabs. In the rear wall of each isa small grat- 
ing, to admit air. The doors are made of heavy 
plate-iron, doubled and securely riveted. In 
the upper part of each door is a small wicket, 
that closes with an iron shutter opening out- 
ward and barred on the exterior. Sometimes 
a prisoner is favored by being allowed to at- 
tach a string to this shutter, that he may close 
it at his will. When once closed, he can not 
open it. Surrounding the group of cells is a 
wide passage. Prisoners are generally permit- 
ted to exercise in this area, but are always lock- 
ed in their cells at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when supper is served. 

Each Tank has a door communicating with 
the jailer’s office. These doors are secured by 
a heavy grating that opens inward upon the 
Tank, and a solid plate-iron door that opens 
into the office. Neither Tank has a window. 

In the arrangement of this costly and secure 
prison there is a single defect—another door 
in the Little Tank, a superfluous and unneces- 
sary thing. This is the door that is never used. 
The wooden wall that blocks the entrance to 
the outer yard of the jail is but a portion of a 
wall that runs almost entirely around the jail, 
Tanks, and court, the only discontinuation of it 
being the court-house wall. 

The court-house and jail run back in the di- 
rection of Market Street about half the depth 
of the block. The wooden wall behind the jail 
forms the rear inclosing fence of several yards, 
belonging to cottages facing on Market Street. 

One more fact must be mentioned as show- 
ing the absurdity of an attack upon the jail. 
The court-house is two stories in hight. To 
each story there are eight windows looking 
down upon the approaches to the jail. These 
windows are provided with iron shutters. Four 
men, armed with rifles, could have been sta- 
tioned at each of the thirty-two windows. Fur- 
thermore, the windows of the St. James Hotel 
could have been similarly filled with men; and 
in addition to all this, armed defenders could 
have occupied the windows of the jail that 
peered over the wall, and could have swarmed 
behind the parapet of the jail. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it 
is not idle to assert that it would have required 
extraordinary strength and determination to 
make the jail disgorge in open fight. 

But there was another way of doing it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Where the common rabble, armed with stones 
and axes, will succumb to organized resistance, 
the cool foresight and calm resolution of the 
better element, when it engages with the rabble 
in the accomplishing of a purpose, presents an 
appalling picture. The latter uses the former 
as atool. There is a twinge of conscience, a 
nervousness resulting from revolting manhood, 
that causes the finger to tremble which pulls the 
trigger on a dauntless breast, actuated in de- 
sign by an honest desire to make crime a ter- 
ror—to invest it with horrors that the scaffold 
renders comparatively tame. Summary pun- 
ishment is more effective as example than that 
born of the slow incubation of the law. | The 
law is the servant of society. As such, it may 
be betrayed, cheated, bribed. This is a possi- 
bility inseparable from a condition of servitude. 
The master lays down rules by which the serv- 
ant is to be guided. When great urgency is 
required, he thrusts the servant aside and does 
the work himself, because it is his own affair, 
concerning him vitally. 

The officers of the law had,.on this occa- 
sion, arrayed against them a far more danger- 
ous element than bravery. It was cunning. 
They did not dream of that; for who ever knew 
a mob that displayed cunning! It is a flood, 
rushing blindly on, crushing, drowning, sweep- 
ing away, until stopped and hurled back upon 
itself by a mountain; depending alone upon its 
momentum. 

It was about noon that Casserly found him- 
self powerless. He was compelled to admit it. 
With that self-consciousness of superior pow- 
er that raises up a commander, Casserly felt 
his strength, and assumed control of the de- 
fense. It is true that the Sheriff was the proper 
guardian of the jail; but, though a man of suf- 
ficient nerve for ordinary occasions, he was in- 
ferior to Casserly in qualifications for general- 
ship. He cheerfully, therefore, placed himself 
and his twenty deputies at Casserly’s command. 
The captain of the military company did not 
even ask a question as to Casserly’s authority 
when ordered to guard the approaches to the 
jail. 

Casserly had attempted to disperse a second 
mass-meeting, held at the corner of First and 
Santa Clara Streets. He knew that many were 
armed. Indignation and excitement ran at a 
high pitch, increasing with the mob. Casserly 
burst into this crowd, scattered the men right 
and left, and plowed his way through the stormy 
sea of humanity, ordering the rioters to leave. 
But it had no effect. Nota hand was laid upon 





him, for he was feared. He pushed a speaker 
from a box, and mounted it. 

“Go to your homes!” he shouted. “I prom- 
ise you that Howard shall receive the full pen- 
alty of the law. What are you about to do? 
Are you devils, or men? If there’s a brave 
man in this crowd, I challenge him to mount 
this box and stand beside me, my companion 
in the preservation of the peace.” 

Not a man moved. All remained sullen. 

“Then, if you are cowards, there may be 
some honest men among you. I will give the 
first honest man one minute to start for his 
home.” 

He held his watch in his hand. A half min- 
ute rolled by. No one stirred. 

“A half minute has gone.” 

The second-hand rapidly marked thirty sec- 
onds more. Still no one moved. 

“You are a set of cowards and outlaws. In 
five minutes I will charge you with the militia, 
twenty sheriffs, and thirty policemen. I give 
you fair warning. There’s not a blank cartridge 
in the lot.” 

This caused a howl of mingled curses and 
hisses to rise from the mob. Casserly’s posi- 
tion was perilous. He choked down his choler 
and chagrin, descended from the box, and 
slipped away. 

Then it was that Casserly saw he was power- 
less on the street. He would immediately con- 
centrate at the jail, and, armed and intrenched, 
defy the mob, were it ten thousand strong. 

During this time the unusually large force of 
policemen had not been idle. The majority 
were men who had never served in that capa- 
city, and were, consequently, more zealous than 
prudent. They mingled with the mob in sets 
of four. Several times had they attempted the 
arrest of the more turbulent individuals of the 
riot, but as often were their prisoners rescued. 

Shortly after Casserly left the box, two sharp 
taps of the fire-bell were heard. Every police- 
man suddenly disappeared. It was the signal 
to concentrate. 

Then Casserly resorted to a ruse that de- 
served success. If he could introduce a suffi- 
cient counter excitement there was a possibility 
that by the time it should die away the spirit 
of outlawry would have had its back broken. He 
sent a man to a barn near Market Plaza, with 
instructions to fire it. The barn was dry and 
inflammable. Ina short time dense volumes 
of smoke were seen in that quarter of the city. 
Market Plaza is about as far from Santa Clara 
Street on the south as is the jail on the north. 
The fire-alarm was sounded, and the engines 
tore noisily through the streets, deadening the 
clamor of the mob. There was a momentary 
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wavering of the crowd, and a few boys left for 
the scene of the fire, but the ruse failed; the 
mob could not be diverted from its object. 

In his heart, Casserly did not wish to avert 
the attack. When he threatened a charge, it 
was far from his intention to make one, and 
thus precipitate a collision in which the law 
would be the aggressor. He felt perfectly se- 
cure; and it was only an over-estimate of his 
power that had led him into the error of think- 
ing to intimidate the mob, and quell the riot in 
its incipiency. His grounds for security were 
these: In addition to the militia (a company 
numbering some sixty men), the deputies, and 
the policemen, there were many volunteers, in- 
cluding nearly all the city and county officials ; 
and the constables had multiplied themselves, 
after the manner of certain infusoria. In this way 
there were about three hundred men gathered 
together to protect the jail—all fully armed with 
rifles, shotguns, or revolvers. With the excep- 
tion of a few blank-loaded guns held con- 
venient, each barrel of every shotgun was 
loaded with three and a half drachms of powder 
and twenty buckshot—loaded to kill. At close 
range the shotgun is the most deadly of weap- 
ons. Suppose, then (reasoned Casserly), that 


by some improbable turn of events the mob, 


numbering nearly two thousand, should over- 
power the resistance, what would result? Noth- 
ing. The outer wall might be torn down, the 
jail might be invaded, but the impregnability 
of the Tank was an insurmountable obstacle. 
No axe, nor sledge- hammer, nor crowbar, nor 
file could effect an entrance to this stronghold. 
There would be no time to employ blasting- 
powder. But might not the jailer be robbed 
of his keys? Certainly not; for Casserly had 
taken charge of them, and concealed them. 
He had cause afterward to regret this, as the 
sequel will show. Thoughtful as he was, he 
could not foresee everything. 

The mob soon found itself moving by im- 
pulse upon the jail. Strange to say, although 
it had no plan, no organization, it was’ control- 
led and sustained by a few stern men, who, by 
going hither and thither, assiduously aggravat- 
ed the spirit of outlawry that animated nearly 
every breast. The mob had no plan, but it had 
an object—to take the prisoner from his cell, 
and hang him. This lack of preparation and 
organization was not accidental, as will present- 
ly appear. 

The mob rolled along First Street toward the 
jail, with shouts, cries, and curses. It main- 
tained solidity, as contact sustained courage. 
When it arrived at the court-house, everything 
seemed deserted, and nothing appeared to pre- 
vent a consummation of the deed. Neverthe- 





less, a few knowing persons detected one sus- 
picious circumstance. The great iron sliding. 
doors at the entrance to the court-house were 
drawn and barred. The thirty-two windows— 
and especially the sixteen on the side next the 
hotel—had their iron shutters nearly closed, 
leaving an opening only a few inches wide. 
Through these interstices nothing could be 
seen in the darkness of the interior. The 
building was wrapped in gloomy silence—an 
unusual occurrence, and one that boded dan- 
ger. 

All the attention of the mob was directed to 
the passage between the hotel and the court- 
house, for the reason that it was the wider and 
the first arrived at. 

With the exception of a space of sufficient 
width to admit a carriage, there are chains 
stretched, from post to post, across the entrance 
to this passage. They were probably placed 
there to protect the grass and shrubbery occu- 
pying the ground not taken by the graveled 
drive. Now, that portion of the chain fence, 
always left open for carriages, was on this par- 
ticular day closed. This fence was by no 
means a trifling obstacle to the mob. There 
were two chains, one below and the other above, 
the upper chain striking a man’s leg just above 
the knee. The chains were not stretched taut, 
but hung rather loose, making a treacherous 
object over which to step, especially if the least 
haste should be exercised. The posts were 
large, and were sunk deep in the ground, 
which is paved with asphaltum, and the chains 
were strong. 

The mob halted in front of the court-house, 
and endeavored to organize, but no leader 
showed himself. After some minutes of loud 
talking, and hurrying to and fro, about seventy 
men, armed with axes, formed in front of the 
fence of chains. 

Then the great iron door opened sufficiently 
to permit one man to pass out. Casserly ad- 
vanced alone and undaunted. He crossed the 
broad stone floor, shaded by the stately Co- 
rinthian columns of the piazza, descended the 
steps half way, and stood upon the granite land- 
ing there. He removed his hat, and raised his 
right hand high above his head, palm outward. 
This gesture and pose, in which respect was in- 
dicated by the bared head, and attention de- 
manded by the uplifted arm, sent silence 
through the crowd. . 

“Men,” said Casserly, his voice penetrating 
to the farthest limits of the densely packed 
throng, deep, powerful, and deliberate, “you are 
about to attempt...a deed...of violence and 
bloodshed. Are you...mad? You would... 
vindicate justice by. ..trampling it. ..under foot. 
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Leave the law...to take its course. I speak to 
you...asa friend. And I give...this...solemn 
,..warning...once...and for all: That if you 
enter...that passage...the roof of yonder jail 
_,.and these sixteen windows. . . will pour down 
upon you...volleys of leaden death. . . that will 
strew the ground. . . with your. . .dead bodies. . . 
and render. ..your firesides desolate. ..and your 
children. ..fatherless. Heed that warning. Go 
quietly...to your homes. If you. ..disregard it 
...God have mercy...on you! I willdo...my 
duty.” 

Having finished, he watched the effect. 
awful silence followed. 

At this moment, when the conflict might 
have been averted, and when order seemed 
about to be restored, a man was seen running 
along the street, bearing aloft a large piece of 
canvas, stretched uponaframe. The profound 
silence that prevailed allowed his voice to ring 
through the throng like a bell, as he shouted: 

“Read! read! read !” 

All eyes were turned upon him. The can- 
vas bore this startling announcement, in large 
letters, daubed hastily with a marking - brush— 
coming from none knew what source, nor by 
whose authority : 


An 


“At nine strokes 
of the Fire-bell 
Howard will be hanged.” 


The man continued to shout: “At nine strokes 
he will be hanged! Read! read! At nine 
strokes! Hanged! hanged!” 

What did it mean? Perhaps nothing. Men 
stared at it. Many shuddered. There stood 
the jail, and in it was the murderer. The mob 
had only this to do: to crush the shell, take out 
the kernel, and roast it. Perhaps the notice 
was intended to impart zest to the undertaking, 
to pour oil upon the fire that was threatened 
with being smothered by Casserly’s broad hand. 
The man was surrounded. 

“What do you mean?” was breathlessly asked 
by a hundred voices. 

“Read! read !” 

He said nothing else. Casserly’s counte- 
nance betrayed the deepest astonishment. He 
stood as if petrified, yet his mind was actively 
searching the darkness for a solution of the 
Mystery. It would have been utterly useless 
for him to attempt the capture of this man, who 
was buried and crushed by the crowd that pack- 
ed around him. 

While attention was thus diverted from Cas- 
serly, a man with a furtive, frightened look, 
panting, exhausted, and covered with perspira- 
tion, tunneled his way a short distance toward 





Casserly. Finding that he could proceed no 
farther, he picked up a small stone, wrapped a 
narrow strip of paper around it, inclosed this in 
a larger piece, making the whole firm and solid, 
and threw the ball at Casserly. It struck one 
of the stone steps behind Casserly, and bound- 
ed to his feet. At first he thought it was a mis- 
sile, but the fact that a paper ball should strike 
with such force attracted his attention, and he 
picked it up. He removed the outer covering, 
secured the narrow slip, and read the following, 
written hastily with a pencil: 


‘*Keep them at bay thirty minutes longer. If neces- 
sary, give them a volley of blank cartridges. Above all, 
we warn you, in the name of the people, not to harm a 
hair of their heads. If they crowd past you, let them 
attack the jail; you know it can’t be broken open. By 
that time we will come to your assistance. 

‘‘A HUNDRED CITIZENS.” 


Casserly was sore perplexed at the appear- 
ance of the mysterious notice; he was troubled 
at reading the note. He was in utter ignorance 
as to who was the sender, and why it was sent. 
His anxiety amounted almost to despair. Was 
itatrick? The jail certainly was strong enough 
to resist an attack; and, after all, it would be 
terrible to sacrifice human life in the manner 
contemplated by him. If it was a snare, what 
was to be gained? The note said, “It can’t be 
broken open.” Noone was more fully aware of 
that fact than Casserly, and the strength of the 
jail was increased a hundred fold by Casserly’s 
muskets. 

He turned, and disappeared through the door, 
which closed behind him, swallowing him up. 
Then he reflected seriously. Perhaps the note 
came from friends, who were organizing; but 
why was no name signed? He saw that his po- 
sition was a grave one. He resolved to follow 
the advice of the note to this extent: he would 
fire blank volleys, and, if that failed, he would 
occupy the windows in the rear of the court- 
house, and with powder and ball prevent the 
demolition of the jail. For (he reasoned), ad- 
mit that the man is deserving of death, is that 
a circumstance to be taken into account in this 
emergency? No. The grand idea, that pre- 
ponderated against all others, was the preven- 
tion of an outrage upon the sanctity of the law. 
Casserly was a conscientious officer—if, in all 
truth, there is such a thing. There is no popu- 
lar idea so erroneous as that an officer of the 
law is the servant of the people. He is the un- 
der-servant of the law, which is the real servant 
of the people. In other words, he is a blood- 
hound employed by the law. The law is just; 
it is the concentrated wisdom of ages. Sitting 
only in judgment, not in condemnation—search- 
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ing neither for crime nor for virtue, but waiting 
patiently until it shall be called upon to decide 
what is right and what is wrong—it scorns to 
be called by any other name than Justice. Be- 
tween the law and its minister there is this dif- 
ference: the law presumes innocence till guilt 
is proved; the officer acts on the presumption 
of guilt till innocence is established. The law 
is the theory; the officer is the practice. Why 
is this? The answer is simple: the law is wise, 
the officer is something less—he is merely hu- 
man; the one has intelligence, the other a 
heart; the one is devoid of pride and vanity, 
the breast of the other rankles with these in- 
firmities. The officer, being less honest than 
the law, betrays it to society and his own van- 
ity. It is pride that leads him to seek convic- 
tion rather than justice. The modern district- 
attorney is the most striking example of this 
incongruity between the name and the thing, 
the idea and the reality. He draws his salary 
in the name of justice, but secretly looks upon 
it as blood-money. But the officer’s aim is to 
hang according to law. In this lies his pride, 
and to this end will he exert his energies. Con- 
sequently, although he will preserve a malefac- 
tor from the jaws of a hungry mob, he will the 
next moment cheerfully adjust the hangman’s 
noose under a proper judicial edict. 

Some time was required to relieve the mob 
of the dampening effect of Casserly’s terrible 
warning and the surprise of the mysterious no- 
tice, and it saw death lurking behind the iron 
shutters of the sixteen windows. The moments 
flew rapidly. The air seemed stifling with the 
sickening odor of warm blood. The advance 
was finally made upon the fence of chains. The 
upper front window was flung wide open, and 
Casserly again appeared to give a final warn- 
ing; but before he had time to utter a word, a 
shot was fired from below, full at his breast. 
It was the first shot of the conflict. The ball 
struck that side of the double shutter that 
opened toward the jail, glanced upward, and 
buried itself in the window-casing, leaving an 
elongated grayish spot on the iron shutter. It 
had passed within six inches of Casserly’s head. 
It was too late to say anything more. Casserly 
closed the shutter. The battle had opened. 

The cowardly shot and Casserly’s retreat had 
the effect of counteracting all hesitancy on the 
part of the mob, which yelled wildly, and which 
began to condense and to press forward. The 
men with axes occupied the front, but their 
ranks had been decimated by Casserly’s im- 
pressive warning; their places, however, were 
immediately filled by men armed with all man- 
ner of strange weapons, snatched hastily here 
and there. The gradual rising of excitement 





and the increasing noise showed that the lion 
had couched to spring. The front advanced, 
pushed from behind, furious, loud, and blood- 
thirsty. The chains were reached. F orty or 
fifty men attempted to step over, but the crowd- 
ing from the rear caused some of them to lose 
their balance, and others tumbled over them, 
tripped to the ground; the crowd pressed on, 
not allowing sufficient time for those in front to 
clear the treacherous barrier of chains. 

At this moment, when this unforeseen acci- 
dent had caused some confusion to arise, a pa- 
per ball suddenly flew from the window that 
Casserly had recently vacated, struck the hotel, 
bounded into a small tree near the barrier, and 
fell at the feet of the mob. 

“I wonder what this is,” said a rioter, stoop- 
ing to pick it up. 

His hand had not reached it when there came 
a terrific crash from the sixteen windows; the 
paper ball was a signal. Casserly had poured 
his fire into the mob. The effect was wonder- 
ful: the mob fell back upon itself, crushing and 
grinding, howling, cursing, and paralyzed with 
terror; the wildest confusion reigned. 

Presently, however, it was discovered that 
not aman had received a scratch. Many who 
were fleeing in wild dismay checked their flight. 
After some delay order was restored; but there 
was an absence of that reckless and fearful de- 
termination that had heretofore characterized 
the attack. Men sustained and encouraged one 
another by incendiary utterances. The crowd, 
which had been scattered over a large area, em- 
bracing the greater part of First Street, between 
St. John and St. James, again began to assume 
close order and to concentrate toward the front. 
One man, who had dropped his axe, more har- 
dy than the others, advanced stealthily to re- 
cover it; but a single shot, the ball from which 
struck the pavement at his feet, caused him to 
beat a hasty retreat. The shot was aimed to 
miss. 

Then came a reaction—one quite natural, and 
that might have been expected. The terror in- 
spired by the blank volley gradually gave way 
to anger. The idea diffused itself that Casser- 
ly was endeavoring to frighten men as he would 
children. Manhood rebelled against such in- 
dignity. The impression took root that Casser- 
ly dared not fire upon them; that the stake for 
which he played did not warrant a wholesale 
slaughter. Casserly knew the man was guilty, 
and that he deserved to suffer the direst ven- 
geance of outraged society. Casserly was but 
as other men; he also had a home, was an in- 
teger of society; he should naturally concur in 
steps taken to remove a cancer from the body 
politic. Therefore, while, for the sake of de- 
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cency, he ostentatiously interposed his opposi- 
tion to irregular chastisement for a heinous 
crime, he must at heart have sympathized with 
this movement, which met no hinderance else- 
where. By this course of reasoning, the mob 
was led into a serious error. 

The crowd again bubbled and seethed, its 
venom returned. Much valuable time had al- 
ready been lost. 

Two men were standing in St. James Square, 
anxiously watching the result of the attack, and 
pale with expectation. One of these was Judge 
Simon. He remarked to his companion: 

“They are preparing to renew the attack.” 

“It is terrible!” 

“See! They are advancing again.” 

“My God!” 

“Casserly will shoot them down like dogs.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T know it.” 

They stood thus, painfully absorbed in the 
preparations for the second advance. Suddenly 
Judge Simon violently started, the pallor of his 
cheeks changing to the hue of death. 

“Listen,” he said, hardly above a whisper. 

“What is it?” 

“One.” 

“One what?” 

“Two. The fire-bell.” 

“What can it mean?” 

“Three. Hush.” 

“Must be another ruse of Casserly’s.” 

“Four. Perhaps.” 

“Maybe they have stolen Howard from the 
jail—” 

“Five.” 

“and hanged him—” 

“Six,” 

“—as the notice said.” 

“Seven.” 

“That’s only six.” 

“Seven, I tell you! 

“My God! 

“Nine.” 

They waited in breathless silence for another 
stroke. They listened in vain. Had Casserly 
in reality acted on the notice, and, to mislead 
the mob, sounded the alarm that tolled the 
death of Howard? The alarm had risen above 
the tumult of the riot. The mob was stupefied, 
but uncertain. It groped in the dark, fearing 
treachery, yet hopeful that the bell had clanged 
out the alarum of the people’s vengeance. A 
loud cheering was heard in the direction of 
Santa Clara Street. It flew from mouth to 
mouth, entered the mob, and was there taken 
up and swelled a thousand fold. It scattered 
the mob like a fire-brand among wolves. The 
attack was abandoned, and the cry went up 


Eight.” 
What is it?” 





up from two thousand voices: “The murderer 
is dead !” 

All eyes were turned upon a ghastly specta- 
cle, that displayed its hideousness under the 
very eyes of the riot. A body swung by the 
neck from a beam that ran out horizontally from 
the ridge of the roof of the old San José The- 
ater. This building is situated on First Street, 
near the corner of St. James. It is an old barn- 
like wooden building, erected about twenty-five 
years ago by James Stark, the actor. It was 
the first theater built in San José, It wasa 
famous place of amusement in bygone days, 
and many actors of renown have trod its rat- 
tling boards, It is now used fora carriage fac- 
tory. The old planks are overlapped—the way 
in which houses were built in early days—and 
in some places they are warped and twisted 
with age. It is not more than three or four 
hundred yards from the court-house. Hence, 
the body, that swung so limp and helpless, was 
in plain view of the mob, which rushed pell- 
mell to the scene. 

There it hung, slowly turning from side to 
side. The head and face were entirely con- 
cealed by a cap, or cowl. The body was neat- 
ly dressed in black. A rope was wrapped 
around the legs, and the arms were pinioned 
to the sides by another rope that encircled the 
body several times. Two placards were at- 
tached to it—one upon the breast and the oth- 
er upon the back. They were made of large 
pieces of white pasteboard, with irregular let- 
ters daubed upon them, large enough to be read 
a considerable distance, and each bearing this 
notice: 


“Howard, the Woman-Murderer.” 


The placard upon the back was secured by a 
string passed through the upper edge, the loop 
being thrown around the neck. That upon the 
breast was differently attached, and in a man- 
ner so cruel, so revolting, that upon seeing the 
sickening spectacle a shudder ran through the 
crowd. It was pinned to the breast with a 
hunter’s knife, driven straight in to the hilt. 


At the moment when Judge Simon’s com- 
panion suggested that the sounding of the bell 
was Casserly’s ruse, the latter remarked to a 
friend : 

“That is very strange.” 

“it is.” 

“It must be somebody’s ruse to draw of the 
mob.” 

The man looked knowingly at Casserly, and 
said: “I suppose you did it.” 

“T did not.” 
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Casserly heard the cheering, and his heart 
sank as the cry arose that the murderer was 
dead. He was greatly alarmed when he saw 
the crowd melting away, and his doubt chang- 
ed to certainty when a man came running back 
from the crowd in front of the hanging body, 
and gave Casserly the news. It wasa terrible 
surprise, though he was almost prepared to 
hear it. 

But after reflecting a moment, Casserly’s 
face brightened. All was confusion in the 
court-house. The guard had abandoned the 
windows, and flocked around their leader, who 
said: 

“Somebody has fooled the mob.” 

“ How ?” 

“Tl bet a hundred dollars it’s a stuffed fig- 
ure.” 

This set them all to thinking. 

“T’ll bet another hundred dollars,” con- 
tinued Casserly, “that Howard is in the Little 
Tank.” 

This was a doubt easily set at rest. Casser- 
ly proceeded to the jail. On being admitted, 
he asked the jailer hurriedly : 

“Where’s Howard?” 

The jailer, evidently surprised, replied : 

“Why, in the Tank.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certainly.” 

Casserly unconsciously drew a deep breath, 
greatly relieved. 

“Do you know,” he asked the jailer, “that it 
is reported he is hanged?” 

“No.” 

“A man has just told me that he ‘saw the 
body.” 

“Impossible. But let’s go into the Tank, and 
see.” 

Casserly retraced his footsteps into the court- 
house, procured the keys, and returned. 

Before opening the door of the Tank he ask- 
ed, as if desirous of leaving no possible room 
for doubt : 

“Did you hear any unusual noise in the 
Tank?” 

“T heard him call out once, and would have 
opened the door, but you had the keys. The 
voice was very faint, but I’m almost sure I 
heard it.” 

Casserly swung open the plate-iron door, and 
looked through the grated door. He saw noth- 
ing. Then he inserted his face in a depression 
made in the grating inward, to allow one a 
larger perspective. Still he sawnothing. How- 
ard was in his cell, doubtless. As he unlocked 
the grated door he asked the jailer: 

“Did you lock him in his cell?” 

“No.” 





Casserly entered, followed by the jailer. 

“Number 3, ain’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

Casserly went straight to this cell, the door 
of which was open. The prisoner was not 
within. Casserly called: “Howard!” 

His voice reverberated from wall to wall, but 
no answer came. Then was Casserly thorough- 
ly alarmed. MHurriedly and anxiously he ran 
from one cell to another. All were tenantless. 
The two men stared at each other, blank as- 
tonishment being depicted in their faces. 

“Where is he?” asked Casserly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must know.” 

“Positively I do not.” 

They glanced around upon the walls, and re- 
flected upon the impossibility of scaling their 
smooth surfaces. Even should this be done, 
the roof remained, and it was intact. 

Then did a suspicion, that had been grow- 
ing in Casserly’s breast for the last few mo- 
ments, take shape; and, with a steady look 
upon the jailer in a manner that admitted of 
no trifling or equivocation, he asked, sternly : 

“Where is that man?” 

“Upon my honor, I do not know.” 

Casserly nodded. His tone was quiet, but it 
indicated danger. 

“Did you leave him in here?” 

“Ves,” 

“When did you see him last?” 

“About two hours ago.” 

Casserly again nodded, and asked no more 
questions. The jailer, stung by the look of sus- 
picion that Casserly did not attempt to conceal, 
said, with great earnestness: 

“T tell you, Casserly, that I don’t know how 
he left this Tank. It is a terrible mystery.” 

“Doubtless,” replied Casserly, calmly. 

Suddenly Casserly noticed the small door in 
the south wall of the Tank. This door, like the 
other, was doubled, having a grating opening 
inward, and a plate-iron door opening outward. 
They were both closed. He approached closer, 
toexamine them. He seized the grating, which 
yielded and swung open. He then pushed upon 
the solid door, and it opened. He turned upon 
the jailer, who stood petrified with astonish- 
ment, and, with raised voice and glaring eyes, 
he demanded : 

“How is this?” 

The jailer could not reply. He was stifling. 
Casserly stepped into the yard, followed by the 
jailer. He saw several footprints on the ground. 
Following them around the corner of the jail, 
he found an opening cut through the wooden 
wall. Sick at heart, Casserly again turned upon 
the jailer: 
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“How came that door unlocked?” he de- 
manded, angrily. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Where did you keep the key?” 

“I didn’t know there was a key. The door 
has been locked ever since I took charge, near- 
ly two years ago. I never heard of a key.” 

Casserly turned to leave, without saying an- 
other word. He met Judge Simon in the yard. 
The old man asked, in a deprecating tone: 

“Casserly, how is this?” 

Casserly merely shook his head. 

“There is a terrible report on the street about 
it, Casserly.” Casserly’s look was inquiring, 
but his tongue was silent. “I don’t believe it, 
though,” continued the old man. “It is too 
horrible—too unnatural.” 





Casserly’s interest was aroused. ‘What is 
it?” he asked. 

“Why, Garratt told me that he saw a woman 
helping the mob to hang the poor boy.” 

Casserly’s look betrayed some surprise. The 
old man approached closer, and whispered in 
Casserly’s ear: 

“He said he recognized in that woman—” 

“Well?” 

“__Howard’s own mother.” 

Casserly almost staggered under this revela- 
tion. His strong nature was shattered. Crush- 
ed and humiliated, and almost overpowered by 
this mountain of mystery that bore him down, 
he entered the court-house, cheated at every 
turn, and outwitted like a fool. 

W. C. Morrow. 
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WRINKLED SIRENS. 


It is not pleasant, but really lamentable, to 
acknowledge, first, that sirens have wrinkles; 
second, that the world is fairly crowded with 
wrinkled sirens. But the language of facts is 
incontrovertible; wrinkled sirens exist; there 
are plenty of them; there is a reason why they 
exist, and there is a remedy forthem. Educa- 
tion, as all the world will admit, ought to have 
two ends. It ought to develop strength and to 
supplement weakness—especially with wrinkled 
sirens. What is good, it ought to make bet- 
ter, and what is wanting, it ought to supply. 
Some principle of this kind practically obtains 
in the education of boys; why not with girls? 
Not only are the strong points of a boy’s abili- 
ties and character carefully noted, and afforded 
fair fields of exercise, but his deficiencies also, 
his stupidity in one or other line of study, his 
bodily indolence or awkwardness, his coward- 
ly, lying, or cruel propensities—all are noticed 
by his tutors, and due efforts are made to coun- 
teract them. 

But in the case of girls, only one of these 
two ends of education is commonly pursued. 
The peculiar gifts of women, their affectionate- 
ness, piety, modesty, and conscientiousness, 
their quick apprehension, and brilliant intui- 
tion, their delicacy of sentiment, and natural 
love for poetry, music, and all things beauti- 
ful—all these qualities are drawn out by the 
education usually given to them, to the very 
utmost of the teachers’ powers. But the equal- 
ly ordinary defects of women—their wrinkles, 
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if you please—their bigotry and superstition, 
their hastiness and superficialness of judg- 
ment, their morbidness of sentiment, their lack 
of sustained ardor for solid study or abstract 
thought—all these deficiencies are usually left 
at the end of the most elaborate female educa- 
tion very much as they were in the beginning. 
It is seemingly taken for granted that, while 
every defect or wrinkle in man is more or less 
capable of cure, of being ironed out, in a wom- 
an it is hopeless of remedy. Perhaps the 
cause of this anomaly is a lack of faith in the 
possibilities of human nature; but I shall not 
now inquire too deeply into these causes. Per- 
haps the associations of ideas of what we most 
love in woman with so many. of woman’s weak- 
nesses has endeared the weaknesses them- 
selves, even as some one has said that the sil- 
liest custom and wildest belief, which had once 
been associated with our religion, became dear 
and venerable in our eyes. In any case, the 
true faith in womanhood must needs include 
the conviction that the weaknesses— physical, 
moral, and intellectual—so often attached to it, 
cannot truly be an integral part thereof, and 
that, to relieve it from them, would not be to 
take aught from its beauty and its charm, but, 
on the contrary, to increase them. 

But before following out this line of thought, 
it is needful to meet, at the outset, an argu- 
ment which, whether plainly expressed or si- 
lently understood, actually bars this whole road 
of progress in the feelings of thousands. Bun- 
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yan’s Apollyon no more “straddled all across 
the way of life” than does this argument the 
life for women. Briefly, it is this: The end 
and aim of a woman’s life is to be beloved by 
a man. But men love the weaknesses of a 
woman rather more than her strength. This 
fact raises more than half the antagonisms in 
man to the claim of the ladies struggling for 
a Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
It makes men crowd the theater to witness 
“Miss Multon,” or “Hamlet,” where Ophelia 
passes in review, rather than go and listen to 
Portia. It was the myriad-minded Coleridge 
who said, “‘Every man would desire rather to 
have an Ophelia for a wife than a Portia.” 
“Therefore, it is vain to seek to banish fem- 
inine weaknesses, for, by so doing, we are de- 
priving the spider of its thread.” 

To this simple syllogism I have two answers. 
The first is, that if some men, and even a ma- 
jority of men, prefer a colorless Ophelia to the 
rich, brave nature of Portia, yet the one man 
who prefers Portia is a million times more wor- 
thy of love, and more qualified to make a wife 
happy, than the ninety and nine who prefer 
Ophelia. Secondly, I am prepared to maintain, 
that no outward gain whatever is equal in value 
to the inward gain of a healthy and vigorous 
frame, a highly trained intellect, a calm reason, 
a wealthy memory, well ordered passions, and 
a heart lifted to the love of all things good and 
holy. Make a comparison between a woman, 
as a wife, like this, and one ignorant, silly, full 
of pitiful vanities and ambitions, a prey to her 
own temper and jealousies, and may a man not 
parody Solomen’s proverb, “Better a solitary 
life where wisdom is, than a house full of chil- 
dren and folly therewith.” 

More than half the weaknesses of women are 
the results of that imperfect physical health and 
vigor, that Petite santé, to which their habits com- 
monly consign them from childhood, and which 
also they inherit from valetudinarian mothers. 
The other part of these weaknesses appears to 
be only the natural complements of their best 
qualities. Of the first of these classes I shall 
now speak. 

There is something radically wrong in the 
present state of things which makes the whole 
upper class of the female sex—the sex least ex- 
posed to toil or disease—very little better than 
the inmates of a convalescent home. Few la- 
_ dies are able to do any real work of head 
or limb for a few days consecutively without 
breaking down deplorably. The chance of a 
wetting in a shower, which ought to hurt them 
no more than it hurts the roses, is a serious 
source of alarm to their friends. This state of 
things cannot be remedied in one generation ; 





but it will never be remedied at all by a few 
fashionable calisthenics. Perhaps the hints | 
propose, or rather the remedies for wrinkles, 
may shock many lady readers, but they are 
remedies which will appeal strongly, if preju- 
dice is not allowed to block up the way of ap- 
proach. In the first place, the ladies of our 
best society on the Pacific Coast, like those of 
New York, London, and Paris, do not go to 
bed early enough. It should be the 4adit to 
retire at half past ten, and this, as a habit, is 
absolutely invaluable to vigor, freshness, and 
eyesight. If you do not want this vigor and 
freshness and clear eyesight, sit up until mid- 
night, and your wish will be gratified. Another 
typical female defect, and source of wrinkles, 
is eating too little solid food—eating too much 
such rubbish as sweets and pickles, hot cakes, 
pastry, and drinking only water or tea, where- 
by a healthful appetite is spoiled. Nothing like 
this will force a woman to the habit of falling 
back on nervous excitement, for want of natural 
strength. It would bea great blessing to wom- 
en if they were more, as men are, sensible of 
imperious hunger and thirst, and desire for 
sleep, and less able to draw on their nervous 
capital when their daily income of strength is 
exhausted. One of the sad results of society 
swagger or ostentation is the checking of the 
appetites of young girls, and causing them to 
dwindle into what vulgar people consider “gen- 
teel” proportions. The remedy for this is to 
commence at once to treat defective table duty 
not as a feminine grace, but as a disagreeable, 
ghoul-like phenomenon. With its many evils 
and absurdities, it may be questioned whether 
some pounds of superfluous adipose matter be 
not, on the whole, a pleasanter burden than a 
perpetual dyspeptic pain in the side. Natural- 
ly, exercise follows here. Nobody wants ladies 
to train like pugilists, but the truth is that, how- 
ever good and wholesome exercise may be, 
its occasional taking can never make a thor- 
oughly healthy woman. It is the whole twenty- 
four hours which need to be spent healthfully; 
not one hour of vigorous exercise and ten of 
sitting in overheated rooms, or walking in thin 
shoes on cold pavements. Of the two kinds of 
strength, muscular strength and brain strength, 
it is the latter which it most concerns our wom- 
en to obtain. But the training for strength of 
brain includes a certain, although secondary, 
degree of muscular training also. What a mis- 
erable sight is that of a man of great, perhaps 
feverish, mental activity, who has accumulated 
hoards of learning, and is full of generous aspi- 
rations, but whose narrow chest, and drooping 
and rounded shoulders, sunken cheeks, and 
over-lucent eyes betray that the fleshy pedes- 
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tal on which his soul is standing is crumbling 
beneath him. How almost invariably such a 
man’s thoughts come to us tinctured with sick- 
ness; how, in matters of judgment, he is apt to 
lack ballast, to be carried away by prejudice, 
to waste moral energy on trifles, to ignore the 
common principles which determine the action 
of healthy human nature. We pity these things, 
and deplore them as exceptional failures when 
we see them in a man, but when we find them 
in a woman—much more frequently—why do 
we not attribute them to the same cause of un- 
equal development of mind and body, and not, 
as we do, take them for granted as weaknesses 
inherent in the feminine nature itself. A per- 
fect woman, in the physical sense, is no more 
crotchety, and credulous, and prejudiced, and 
vehement about trifles than a well constituted 
man. Some one has said that the belief in the 
gloomier doctrines of theology is inseparable 
from a bad liver. 

It would be a curious table which gave the 
proportions between dyspepsia, headaches, tight 
lacing, and narrow chests, and the belief in cer- 
tain follies, and the general instability of char- 
acter and temper which have made women, for 
ages, the butt of masculine cynicism. Exercise 
is, no more than food, a thing to be taken and 
profited by vz e¢armis. The child who should 
be compelled every day to swallow a breakfast 
and a dinner composed of objects disgusting to 
it, would never be expected by any sane per- 
son to thrive thereon. But it is often assumed 
that the same child will obtain all the benefit 
of exercise if obliged to walk solemnly up and 
down a lawn or path for so many hours, or to 
perform calisthenic exercises in a dull school- 
room. This is an error. Exercise, especially 
in youth, must be joyous exercise, spontaneous- 
ly taken, not as a medicine, but with the eager- 
ness of natural appetite. Supreme among all 
penny -wise and pound-foolish policies, is that 
which grudges a girl of fourteen a rough pony, 
or a patch of garden, and lavishes on her, four 
years afterward, silks and jewels, and all the 
costly appurtenances of fashionable life. How 
is it that Harriet Hosmer became the woman 
of whom America is so proud, England so 
fond? Because her father taught her to shoot, 
to ride, before Gibson taught her to model 
“Sleeping Fawns ;” because she possesses phys- 
ical strength, energy, and joyous animal spirits, 
faculties that win every prize and charm every 
heart. 

Naturally, this topic leads me to that of dress, 
which is certainly the great stumbling-block in 
the way of exercise. To advise a lady to dress 
herself with any serious eccentricity from the 
prevailing fashion of day and class is to advise 





her to incur a penalty which may very probably 
be the wreck of her whole life’s happiness. 
Men sneer at a woman so dressed, and, per- 
haps, allow themselves coarse jokes at her ex- 
pense. But it is only the fault of public opin- 
ion that any penalties at all follow innovations, 
in themselves sensible and modest. To train 
this public opinion by degrees, to bear with 
more variations of costume, and especially to 
insist upon the principle of fitness as the first 
requisite of beauty, should be the aim of all 
sensible women. I ask any sensible woman if 
anything is in worse taste than to wear clothes 
by which the natural movements are impeded, 
and purposes, of whatever sort, thwarted. La- 
dies laugh at a Chinese woman’s foot, and call 
the practice of making it small very cruel and 
barbaric, yet it is not one iota more so than 
wearing long, trailing skirts, when a woman 
wishes to take a brisk walk, or to run up or 
down stairs; no more barbaric than to wear 
bonnets which give no shade to the eyes under 
a summer sun, or pinching the feet into thin, 
tight boots, which permit of fatal damp and 
chill, and cramp the limb into a pitiful little 
wedge of flesh. Not one Pacific Coast lady’s 
foot in five hundred could be looked at if placed 
in an antique sandal. 

The sooner our women learn that there is no 
such thing as perfectly idle health, or perfect 
health without hope, the better. Lives which 
have no aim beyond the amusement of the hour 
are inevitably, after the first few years of youth, 
valetudinarian lives. Women occupy them- 
selves with their own sensations, and quack 
themselves, and fix their thoughts on one organ 
or another, until they can bring disease into the 
soundest part of the body; and all because; 
four-fifths of the time, they are idle dawdlers. 
There must be work, and there must be free- 
dom for women, if they are ever to be really 
healthful beings. If the weaknesses of women, 
which arise from imperfect bodily health, were 
removed by better systems of diet and exercise, 
and hopeful employment maintained for a gen- 
eration, what weaknesses would remain? I be- 
lieve there would be few beyond those which 
may be reckoned as the natural defects or wrin- 
kles, the complementary colors of their special 
merits. Women are capable of the most in- 
tense personal affection; therefore they are lia- 
ble to neglect abstract principles, and to regard 
persons too exclusively. Women are tender- 
hearted and merciful; therefore stern justice 
and veracity have less than due honor at their 
hands. Women have brilliant intuitional pow- 
ers, and think with great rapidity; therefore 
slow processes of argument are distasteful to 
them, and their judgments are hasty and often 
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erroneous. All these, and sundry weaknesses 
besides, are easily explicable. Are they irre- 
mediable? Surely not. 

Men also have defects and wrinkles. They 
are strong, therefore rough; resolute, therefore 
cruel; slow of judgment and often stupid; 
prone to exact justice and vengeance, there- 
fore apt to forget mercy and charity. We do 
not take it for granted that men cannot become 
gentle, and nimble-witted, and tender-hearted, 
because the opposite faults are well nigh natu- 
ral to them. Still less do we cry out that they 
will lose some of the charms of their sex, and 

‘ become effeminate, because they correct their 
defects or smooth out their wrinkles. 

To recognize an error is already half way to 
remedy it; and if the parents, and educators of 
young girls, will look straight in the face the 
defects and wrinkles to which they are prone, 
and, instead of taking them as matters of course, 
will set about resolutely to remedy them, the vic- 
tory is secured. 

It ought to be a very evident truth that, while 
studies which women most need in order to cor- 
rect their weak proclivities are commonly denied 
them, they are, on the other hand, overworked 
with wretched attempts to acquire a multitude of 
things rather calculated, than otherwise, to in- 
crease their defects. Real art, real music, real 
painting, real sculpture are magnificent gifts 





and graces, noble educations for both mind and 
heart; but the mock-music, mock-drawing, and 
mock- painting of young ladies to whom the 
simple groundwork—not to speak of the mean- 
ing and grandeur—of their art has never for an 
instant been revealed, can these be called ele- 
ments of education? They are elements of 
nothing but pretentiousness and false taste. I 
have faith in a coming Arcadia, when our wom- 
en will expand with a physical and mental beau- 
ty hitherto unknown; when they will acknowl- 
edge these defects and wrinkles as such, and 
correctable, and not mere little womanly péchés 
mignons, that cannot be cured. Meanwhile, it 
is the duty of all parents, teachers, and writers 
to set themselves resolutely to the work of that 
complete education which shall no longer con- 
sist merely in making what is good better, but 
also in changing what is bad and weak into what 
is good and strong; an education which shall 
give our girls their just social, moral, mental, 
and physical power by securing that genial play 
of natural spirits which is their great, and some- 
times their almost mystical, prerogative; and 
also by fixing them upon solid ground of puri- 
ty and principle which prevails with the best 
of our men. Our girls have the future of Amer- 
ican society in their hands, and they need all 
that belongs to them to keep and to exalt their 
powers. BOYNTON CARLISLE. 





A GRASS-WIDOW.—SHE TELLS HER OWN STORY. 


Dear Liz:—I have just read your letter. I 
larf, I do. I larf good. Oh, what a girl you 
are! Bound for glory through the medium of a 
yellow cover, are you? Well, sail in; I shall 
never overtake you, because I am not traveling 
in that direction. 

Do you know, Liz (you invited my confi- 
dence), that I am the biggest fool outside of 
Bedlam? A motley fool, as Shakspere says; 
a durned, complicated fool, as Sut Lovengood 
expresses it; a piebald, pinto, Dolly Varden, 
and measly fool. Put all these adjectives in, 
and even then you will hardly get the true in- 
wardness of my idiocy. And what do you 
think I’ve been, and gone, and done? But I 
won't tell you just yet. I want to give you 
some idea of my physical state, hoping it may 
palliate the absurdity of the rest of me. You 
know the physical is the foundation of the men- 
tal and moral, and if it gets into a shilly-shally, 
slip-shod, weak-kneed condition, the whole su- 





perstructure begins to wiggle and lean. I know 
I am not well. It don’t agree with me to be 
shut up within four brick walls, where the sun 
never shines, and I have turned pale, and my 
hands and feet are always cold. Therefore, I 
have lost my attitude of proud (?) independence, 
and find myself in a leaning posture, 

You can fill in 
the space with the simile of the vine yourself. 
And so—I wonder if I had better confess my 
weakness, or squnch up this piece of paper, and 
throw it in the waste-basket. No, I’ll tell you, 
if it bursts my corset-lace. I might as well 
come to the point at once. I have fallen in 
love. 

The cat is out of the bag at last, and a wretch- 
ed looking specimen it is. 

Now, if my “sweetness” would only make 
love to me after the fashion of the average 
male creature, I should be cured of my infatua- 
tion in a week. But here is a sort of double, 
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back-action, ten-donkey power Rochester, and 
he can’t treat me mean enough to do his feel- 
ings justice. And the result is, I find myself 
thinking about him night and day. What per- 
verse animals we women are! A certain amount 
of kicking seems indispensable to our happi- 
ness. 

What makes me madder than any thing else 
is the fact that this individual has literally noth- 
ing to recommend him to my interest but the 
fact that he has fenced himself in against me. 
Victor Hugo defines man as the animal that 
laughs; hand my name down to posterity for 
defining women as the divinity that climbs. 

Climbing —that is it. I am climbing every 
moment of my life, either in imagination or 
reality; climbing the fence Mr. Taft has built 
about himself. I am like a mouse that pros- 
pects with untiring zeal the vulnerable spot in 
the trap for the morsel of cheese that seems so 
tempting. But, mind you, the mouse acts on 
her best judgment, while I have learned, from 
a previous experience, that after the first be- 
witching bait there is nothing’ but starvation. 

For I tell you, Liz, that love don’t last after 
marriage. 

And, great heavens, who would want it to? 
It is the most tormenting of all infernal con- 
ditions that ever was hatched. It binds you 
neck and crop to one idea; you cannot get 
away. You are staked out with a short halter, 
and all you can do is to wind yourself up into 
tortured, complicated knots and snarls in never- 
ending variety. 

There are but two happy moments in the 
whole experience. The first is when you cut 
loose from your senses and drop in. There is 
a dare-devil recklessness in this species of 
abandonment that challenges all heaven for 
competition. Then follows the double-distilled 
quintessence of purgatory (label it with a word 
of four letters and pass on) into which you are 
submerged; and presently this flood flows off, 
and you crawl forth to the light of day weak, 
helpless, feeling like a drowned rat, but happy; 
mind that, Liz, happy at last just to be out of 
torment. 

AND AS LIKE AS NOT YOU’LL TAKE THE 
DIVE AGAIN IN LESS THAN A YEAR. 

I tell you, my girl, I stand dumbfounded be- 
fore this last sentence; I give myself up for a 
hopeless case. And it isn’t me alone; it is you, 
it is every living soul all gone to the “demnition 
bow-wows” in one line of small caps. All 
hopelessly insane, and no keepers to take care 
of us. 

Now, of all the “aggerawations” connected 
with this blarsted, humbugging life this is the 
darndest. 





And this lover of mine; lover, indeed—ha! 
ha! If you could hear that laugh it would 
curdle your blood, it is so bitter and wicked. 
Well, then—Mr. Taft—he’s a homely little vil- 
lain, and as for sense he don’t begin to be my 
equal. (Mem.—A man don’t need sense if he 
will carry around a little private bulldog in his 
disposition with which to bark at the women 
out of his eyes.) I have never heard Mr. Taft 
make but one attempt at a laugh, and that was 
when he had said something particularly cut- 
ting to me; and oh, what a laugh! It went off 
like a bunch of damp fire-crackers. There may . 
be other laughs where that came from, but 
surely it was the pioneer of its tribe, and broke 
its brambly way as an advance guard. He has 
no wit, and no appreciation of it in others, and 
you know, madam, that is my strong suit. But 
Mr. Taft—O, heavens! he’s as dry as Mark 
Twain’s last joke, and as depressing in his in- 
fluence as the funny column in the newspapers. 

He is a lawyer. I said he was homely, but 
that cannot be. There is dignity and charac- 
ter in his face, and reticence, and modest self- 
respect. Worth makes weight; and it seems 
as if he had absorbed some special privileges 
in specific gravity, and could hold down the 
beam against any other man. In appearance 
he is short and stocky—not fat, but full; and as 
he wears his clothes tight, and very fine and 
fashionable, he is a regular little brick. He 
stands square on his dew-claws, and has the 
finest walk of any man in the city. He clips it 
off down street like a small stern-wheel steamer. 
He “squabbles” all my admiration of handsome 
men by being so much handsomer than the 
handsomest of them without any beauty at all. 
He is on the shady side of forty, I think; but 
you know I was not a spring chicken myself, 
until I got released from my hated marriage 
and went back on my age. But there is some- 
thing about Mr. Taft—a cool alabaster polish— 
that seems widely removed from the heat of 
youth. Let me see what it is. He seems au- 
tomatic, as if the Lord had not made him; as 
if he had accreted his existence from some other 
source, to show the Lord what could be done 
without his assistance. 

I was in his library one day, and then I could 
understand him better. There was all the dry, 
rubbishy books on law that ever were written. 
Volumes and volumes; Chitty and Blackstone, 
and Wawkeen Miller, and all the rest. And 
there were safes, and holes innumerable full of 
paper bundles, and these were cases he had had, 
I suppose. Now, my little man is a digest of all 
these books. He has fed on them; they are 
incorporated in every atom of his body. He is 
aman made out of the raw material of books, 
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and informed, and vivified, and set in motion by 
their contents. The ten pounds or so of origi- 
nal man-material which he brought into the 
world has served as stock on which to graft a 
cutting of law; and the cutting has absorbed 
the original until there is nothing but law in the 
whole concern. 

(Mem.—Can he love a woman, I wonder? Is 
it in the soul of the law to implant such a pas- 
sion?) 


Yes, Mr. Taft is a book-worm. ’Way back 


in the home nest, I remember, we brats found’ 


‘ a book-worm one day, and dissected it under a 
microscope; and it was full of “chawred up 
paper,” as we told mother afterward, who was 
in the habit of spanking us when our scientific 
investigations took a cruel turn. 

It was an unfortunate thought, this of the 
' book-worm, coming to me in his library as it 
did, for I was instantly filled with the idea that 
he, too, was filled with chewed up paper. In- 
deed, it seems likely, and if so I am sure the 
pieces were chewed up by rule and red lined 
on the edges; also, that they are packed in 
according to the most perfect method, all the 
space being fully occupied. His appearance 
bears me out in this. His form is so plump, 
and his skin so creamy fair. He is just as com- 


pact as he can be; and his actions, though rapid, 


prompt, and graceful, seem to be by rote. He 
has a set réfertoire of movements, and when he 
gets through them he is wound up and goes 
through them again. 

I cannot tell you what intense curiosity I 
have about him. His simplest acts are full of 
interest forme. If I hear his name but men- 
tioned, I can feel my ears prick up and set for- 
ward instantly. No matter how dead I may be 
in every other direction, I am all alive Taft- 
ward. 

MURDERATION, Liz! Think of a woman of 
my bitter experience coiling up all her logic 
against marriage and going over to the dement- 
ed majority! I wonder if I am fool enough to 
marry him. There is another question of graver 
import, poking its head high above this one, 
and goggling at me with the round, unmeaning 
eyes of Minerva’s bird; and that question is, 
whether he is fool enough to marry me? 

There is a sign on the hall-door of his rooms, 
high up, “C. L. Tart.” And you don’t know 
what fascination the name has for me. All the 
letters are square-built and stocky, like the man 
himself; and they are plump, as if stuffed with 
cut paper. There is another sign, farther down 
the hall, with the letters carved bodily out of 
the solid board; and a window in the back- 
ground, the light of which shines through the 
open spaces. I have my own opinion of the 





person represented by this name. I do not 
know him, but I am sure he is too spiritual to 
succeed in this wooden world, and had better 
be transplanted to his heavenly home. I shiver 
as I look at the intangible representation, and 
turn to my comfortable, earthly letters, so sug- 
gestive of life and warmth. Now, imagine me 
secretly looking up at this door, like Hope gaz- 
ing upon the overhanging cross in the chromo 
we see everywhere; or maybe it is Faith, or Pa- 
tience, or Charity, or some other female repre- 
sentative of some special virtue. I have no 
memory for anything now—I am daft outside 
of Taft. Well, I gaze on these magical letters. 
They are all Greek to me except the last word. 
I wonder what the C stands for. I run through 
the whole range of names—Charles, Clarence, 
Clement, Conrad, Carl, Claude, and all the rest 
down to Caleb. I always stick on Caleb, with 
a wretched conviction. I hate the name—it is 
simply awful; and I feel it is part of the infa- 
mous luck tracking me through life that this 
man’s name should be Caleb. If ever you have 
a doubt of anything, Liz, no matter how widea 
range it may take, from despair upward, be sure 
and hitch on to the lowest round; then, if you 
find yourself mistaken, it will be because there 
were invisible rounds below the range of your 
utmost dread, and all you will have to do will 
be to unhitch and descend. So I feel sure, if 
this man’s name is not Caleb, it is something 
worse. Then I go to the L, but I can make 
nothing of it. It is as inscrutable as the Sphinx. 
It has not even the semblance of a countenance 
to give it expression. Just two little sticks and 
a small triangle. Are these symbols, and have 
they some cabalistic meaning? 

Come to think about it, this is the first time 
I have written you since I came here to live. 
I am copyist in the office of Lehang & Morgan; 
and Mr. Taft’s rooms are just across the hall 
from ours. Both my employers are kind to me, 
and Mr. Morgan would be in love with me if I 
would let him. But who wants what they can 
have. Give me the pleasures of the chase— 
give me something to overcome. I want to 
break down barriers. I want to climb into 
somebody’s pen; (I just “clim” out of one, but 
don’t mention it.) I am like a breachy ox—it 
makes no difference which side of the fence I 
am on, I must jump it. 

Lawyers are a new revelation to me. From 
the nature of their profession, they are secre- 
tive. They question, and cross-question, and 
hunt for motives, and trust no one. At least, 
this is true of Mr. Taft. He can no more com- 
prehend my frankness than he can fly. I ama 
perfect enigma to him. He continually probes 
the undertow of my character for what does 
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not exist. He smells dead men’s bones, and 
means to drag them to the light of day. Our 
conversations are made up of questions on his 
part, and answers, dodges, evasions, and all 
sorts of whimsical lies on mine. He is uncon- 
scious that the strongest point in his social life 
is an interrogation point. 

The knowledge he has of men and women 
has been gathered from law-suits. He fights 
shy of the “softer” sex, and only knows them 
in the witness-box. He keeps a kind of secret, 
detective watch over me, and does not suspect 
that I know every move in his game better than 
he does. Little he dreams that the conceal- 
ments of the wise are open proclamations to the 
foolish. If I look at the clock, and afterward 
put on my hat, he is sure I have an appoint- 
ment with some one, and would bet on its be- 
ing a man. I can read all this, and much more; 
he is as open to me as I am shut to him. Iam 
glad to be an object of interest to him on any 
terms, and find no fault with the situation. 

I have written enough to show you that he 
has no appreciation of me. What is there to 
appreciate? Something, perhaps; I hardly 
know what. But I tell you, Liz, the cussed- 
ness so apparent on the surface of my kind of 
women is only an effervesence, that purifies the 
current below. Keep my tongue still, and, if I 
should escape explosion, I might pass for a rea- 
sonably good woman, However, it matters lit- 
tle what people think so that one really is the 
best she knows. And, as for me, I have love 
and pity; I hate selfishness and hypocrisy, and 
would like the privilege of speaking the truth. 
The necessity of concealment from the strict- 
ures of social enactment makes me mad. What 
person, or number of persons, have the right to 
extort a lie from an honest soul? I want to 
live out the best there is in me, and the world 
won’t let me do it. 

And Mr. Taft’s treatment of me shows that 
he is ignorant of the existence of such feelings ; 
and he regards their careless and whimsical 
outcropping through my talk as a covering to 
something I wish to conceal. This phase of 
our doings pains me, and puts it in my head 
that I am possibly barking up the wrong tree 
for a man. 

I don’t know where this thing will land me. 
Shouldn’t wonder if there were breakers ahead. 
I'll write again soon. 

As ever, your friend, 
CATHERINE ELLIs. 


[At the time I received this letter, I had not 
seen Kate Ellis for several years. I had writ- 
ten to her on hearing of her being in San Fran- 
cisco, and the foregoing is the reply. We had 





been girls together, and I could not forget the 
charm of her society. She was so strong, so 
loving, so pitying, so hopeful, so original, and 
so unconventional. The irrepressible quality 
of her spirits, her frank jollity and her laugh, 
which was music and sunshine, with a touch 
of pathos, would ring through my memory as 
often as I thought of her. Her married life had 
been wretched, and she had lost her only child. 
This quite crushed her for a time; but the years 
had brought healing, and Kate was herself again. 
It was only a short time until I received her 
second letter.] 


Dear Lizzie:—WHow good you are to write 
me so soon, and how you do write. If I know 
anything about it, you will make your mark in 
literature yet. Now, Liz, aren’t you ashamed 
to talk of obstacles? What is an obstacle but 
something to climb over? One goes to sleep 
on a smooth road. So much for that nonsense. 
And what did you say about failures? Don’t 
you know that a failure is just a door shut in your 
face; some other person’s door at that. When 
you reach your own door, it will open to you. 
And you are borrowing trouble about these 
things. Read Emerson; come up into the over- 
life, and discard both hope and fear. 

So much for hard sense. And now, Presto, 
change !—and enter Mr. Taft with his train of 
vanities, and, prominent in that train, myself. 
I have been getting paler every day since I 
came here, and yesterday I invested the whole 
amount of ten cents in rooge—how do you spell 
it?—r-u-ge?—r-u-s-h-e?—r-o-g-u-e? Well, take 
your choice of these spells, and if you don’t get 
the right one it is your bad spelling, not mine. 
Now, this roo—/¢ruck just sets me up and makes 
my looking-glass a greater attraction than ever. 

OH, I HAVE A THOUGHT! Quicksilver is a 
little world by itself, and revolves on its own 
axis. Quicksilver made into mirrors demands 
more quicksilver made into vermilion; and ver- 
milion demands more mirrors. Here is perpet- 
ual motion at last, turning on the pivot of wom- 
an’s vanity, and promising to endure forever. 

But, to go back before this last world was 
discovered, if I am half as handsome as I think 
I am, I don’t see how Mr. Taft can resist me. 
Now, listen to this description: My hair is a 
lovely auburn. I assisted it in its transmogrifi- 
cation from its original mud color by a little 
preparation known to the initiated. It is cut 
off in front, and tortured into crinkles that fall 
low on my “alabaster brow.” My lovely eyes, 
so soft and yet so bright, so liquid in their light, 
like stars that gem the night, look out from be- 
neath this frizzled mass like the innocent peep- 
ers of a poodle dog. My features, though 
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somewhat irregular, harmonize as a whole, and 
the result stands before you—a perfect crea- 
tion, an unexceptionable piece of loveliness, a 
cameo struck whole from the great divine source 
of Beauty. So much for me. 

Now, if people cannot see how beautiful I 
am it is their loss, not mine. “Beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder;” and if the beholder is 
blind, does that mar the fact? Therefore, I 
warn you against that little touch of sarcasm 
in the laugh with which you greet this descrip- 
tion, madam, lest you fix upon yourself the im- 
putation—devoid of taste. 


I stopped this letter here_ yesterday, for an 
accident happened to my darling. No—a dar- 
ling, though not mine. He slipped on the steps 
and sprained his ankle. It is an awful sprain, 
almost a fracture. I heard his quick step past 
my door; then I heard him fall and ran to him. 
He was holding on to the banisters, trying to 
get up stairs when I sawhim. I made aswoop 
downward, like a hawk on a June-bug, and 
“lit” close by him. He smiled when he saw 
me, and as I caught him about the waist he 
laid his arm over my shoulder and yielded to 
my assistance. But it was no use; he could 
not bear any weight on the injured limb, and I 
had to call help and have him carried up to his 
room. His pain was intolerable. In spite of 
his evident self-control, the groans trembled 
through his white lips. My heart was torn at 
the sight. I sent for a doctor, and then I took 
off his shoe and stocking, and pressed and 
chafed his delicate white foot and ankle—how 
lovingly and tenderly, he may never know. 
But it did him good; his face relaxed, and his 
breath came easier. 

Say, Liz, I don’t believe he wears more than 
No. 4 shoes. I wear No. 5 myself, though I 
never owned it before. The two things I have 
lied about with unswerving persistence and 
mulish perversity are my age and the size of 
my feet, and I don’t believe it is in the power 
of the gospel to save me on these points. There 
is no doubt but the first thing I shall do when 
I enter the next world will be to order a pair 
of shoes too small for me, and exchange them 
with the under-clerk surreptitiously. Now, I 
always hated small feet in men, until I saw and 
handled this beautiful little foot of Mr. Taft’s; 
and then my ideas underwent a change. And 
why not, even on rational principles, leaving 
my love-lorn condition out of the question. 
Beauty is beauty wherever you find it. So I 
wipe out another prejudice, and am all the 
more free for it. 

Since I wrote you before I think I have made 
S «ne progress in the pursuit of Mr. Taft’s heart. 





I don’t know, but I think he is more familiar 
with me, though familiar is too strong a word. 

A few days ago I was in his room, and he 
began asking me questions as usual, and they 
took a personal turn. He asked how long I 
had been in the city?—where I came from?— 
was I Mrs. or Miss Ellis? 

“And so you have been married?” he said. 

‘“ Yes.” 

“And have had children.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Are they living?” 

“ No.” 

“How many had you?” 

“ Six.” 

“Six? Is it possible?” 

And indeed, Liz, I suppose it was possible; 
but you ought to have seen his look of astonish- 
ment. I was transfixed by it. But I never 
was with him ten minutes that he did not put 
me in the witness-box. 

“How long were you married?” was his next 
question. 

“Five years.” 

“Five years and six children? 

Oh, but I had to think fast. 
triplets,” I said. 

“Two births.” 

“ Yes.” 

“That only accounts for five.” 

“T said five.” 

“You said five years and six children.” 

“You are wrong; I said six years and five 
children.” 

“Let it go at that, then. 
riage one of love?” 

“ No.” 

“Did you marry for money?” 

“ No.” 

“For a home?” 

“ No.” 

“Will you mention the consideration that in- 
duced you to take so momentous a step?” 

“T wanted to see how I would look in orange 
flowers and a bridal veil.” 

“Couldn’t you have hired a costume and 
found out?” 

“But I wanted the sensation.” 

“And so you were married six years?” 

“Five years.” 

“Are you positive?” 

“T should think I ought to know. 
there.” 

“And how many children did you have?” 

“ Six.” 

“Are you positive?” 

“I counted them every night when they 
came home.” 

“And you always made out six?” 


Explain.” 
“Twins and 


Was your mar- 


I was 
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“ Always.” 

“Suppose the number fell short, what did you 
do?” 

“Borrowed one of a neighbor.” 

“Do you know what I think of those chil- 
dren?” 

“ No.” 

“I think they were all borrowed, Mrs. Ellis.” 

And then he took up his pen and began to 
write one of those interminable briefs. Why 
briefs, in the name of Moses? This was a hint 
for me to leave, and, as a natural consequence, 
I didn’t want to. I was standing all this time, 
and he was sitting at his desk. He wrote 
pages, and still I stood there. Presently he 
looked up, and said: 

“How long did you live with your husband, 
Mrs. Ellis?” 

“Fifteen years.” 

“Ah! and how many children had you?” 

“ One.” 

“You have been awfully bereaved since I 
heard from you last.” 

“Bereaved indeed, Mr. Taft. Six children 
could have filled my heart no more perfectly 
than did my one little daughter that died so 
young.” 

I felt my voice tremble, and he glanced away 
a moment, only to turn his calm eyes upon me 
again. He had seen tears in the witness-box 
a thousand times. He knew their analysis— 
salt, sodium, and water. 

“And so you were married fifteen years; and 
where is your husband?” 

“T am a widow.” 

“Ts your husband dead ?” 

“Yes; and glad of it.” 

“You or your husband?” 

“I, of course. I haven’t heard from him 
since.” 

“Did he treat you badly?” 

“Horribly.” 

“And you?” 

“I kept even. 
every day.” 

“Did you sue him for a divorce?” 

“No, he sued me.” 

“On what complaint?” 

“That I failed to provide for him.” 

“And he got a divorce on that ground?” 

“He might have done it if he had not died.” 

“And where is he now?” 

“In Arizona working a gold mine.” 

“What did your divorce cost you?” 

“Nothing as yet; I am to pay the bill when 
I marry again.” 

“What bill.” 

“For the tombstone.” 

“Is it a large one?” 


I squared accounts with him 





“Yes, very. I wanted it large, for fear he 
might claw out and come back again.” 

“TI don’t refer to the tombstone; I refer to the 
bill.” 

“Oh, yes, the bill for the tombstone was very 
large.” 

“Drop the tombstone, and tell me about the 
bill for the divorce. / am more interested in 
that.” 

“Ah! 
His name is Bill Wilson. 
husband was jealous of.” 

“That was before he died.” 

“No, afterwards.” 

“Mrs. Ellis, you can be excused.” 

“My name is not Mrs. Ellis; at least, not 
that I know. Don’t a divorced woman take 
her own name again?” 

“As a rule, madam, she takes some other 
person’s—Bill Wilson’s, for instance.” 

Then, Liz, he rose to his feet, and bowed, to 
signify that the interview was ended; where- 
upon I walked round the desk, and sat down 
by him, just as he was reseating himself. And 
now, mark my words, I saw an unmistakable 
flash of pleasure in his face, but he stifled it 
instantly, and turned toward me, cold and im- 
passive. 

In the meantime, I was making myself quite 
comfortable. I put my feet on the rungs of 
his chair, adjusted my overskirt, and smiled on 
him dewitchingly. Don’t dock that word of 
one particle of its strength. I mean it. I was 
in my most dare-devil mood, and did not care 
where it led. 

Truly, the allurements of the chase are won- 
derful. Heigh, ho, tantivy! Put in the yelp- 
ing of the dogs, the tooting of the horns, the 
reckless speed of the sportsman, and the poor 
little hare almost run down, and you have the 
situation. 

Oh, men! men! if you knew as much about 
women as I do, your power would be unlimited. 
This is an apostrophe—not intended for the ear 
of any male biped that lives. Could I be so 
base as to give away my own sex by showing 
our enemies that their power lies in their in- 
difference to us? 

I am afraid of making my letter too long by 
recounting any further conversation with Mr. 
Taft. It lasted an hour; it was sensible and 
sincere on both sides. As I got up to leave 
the room, he raised with me, giving me his 
hand, and so we walked, still holding hands, to 
the door, where he bowed me out, with the 
rarest smile that ever illuminated a face. 

I wish I could go and take care of him as he 
lies in the next room suffering, but I dare not 
do it. 


That was a different bill altogether. 
He is the man my 
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[ And so ended the second letter, which arous- 
ed my curiosity not a little, and caused me to 
look forward for another. But it was two months 
before I heard from Kate again. 
wrote : | 


Then she 


Dear Lizzie:—If you are waiting for the con- 
clusion of my romance to make a magazine arti- 
cle out of, just write— The heroine, after hang- 
ing suspended by the slender thread of hope 
for eight mortal weeks, fell into the dismal 
abyss below, from which she finally crawled 
out bruised, sore, and miserable, but game still; 
and has now resumed business at the old stand 
of Lehang & Morgan. 

That is enough. That is all there is of it. 

When I met Mr. Taft after his accident he 
spoke to me with much restraint; and at each 
subsequent meeting his manner was cooler and 
cooler, until the sight of him sent my heart 
below zero, and chilled the very marrow of my 
bones. He has learned to hate me, Lizzie. No 
doubt my preference for him, so boldly mani- 
fested, disgusted and alarmed him. There isa 
paragraph going the rounds of the papers about 
some woman who chloroformed and married a 
man in spite of himself. I'll bet she was a 
grass-widow; and I’ll also bet that if Mr. Taft 
has read it he has the same conviction. 

O miserere! my jokes on this subject turn 
on dry hinges, and creak dolefully. I suppose 
he has seen too much of the ugly side of mar- 
ried life from his numerous divorce cases to 
take the risk of marrying; or, perhaps, he 
cherishes ideas of marriage with some beauti- 
tiful young girl, and resents the encroachments 
of a poor faded thing like me. 

At all events, it is over, and I am free again. 
I don’t mean that my heart is free, for I love 
him better than ever, but I mean the danger of 
marrying is past, and I think I ought to be 
glad of it. I have done something, however, 
that had better been left undone. I have writ- 
ten him a note. I am forced to meet him in 
the hall, and on the stairs, several times a day; 
and at last these meetings actually frightened 
me, his face was so stern and cold, his man- 
ner so repellant, his hatred and disgust were 
so visible. I could not bear to remain in the 
house. So I hunted another place, but with- 
out success. At last, utterly discouraged, I 
wrote him something like this: 


‘* Mr. Taft :—You treat every one with politeness but 
me. I don’t know the cause of your evident dislike, but 
think you are afraid to treat me kindly lest I should 
prove troublesome to you. Whether this assumption on 
your part is correct or not, I resent it all the same. And 
since it costs you such an evident effort to speak to 
me, I will excuse you from speaking any more. 

“C. ELLs.” 





I left this in his room one evening, and went 
home with a heart as heavy as lead. Going 
. ° 
up Clay Street hill on the cars, the moon shone 
high above the domes and spires of the city so 
beautiful, so serene. I don’t believe she cares 
whether school keeps or not; she takes no in- 
terest in stocks; the banks can break as they 
please, it don’t disturb her. In this respect she 
and I are Siameses, but we differ in other par- 
ticulars. For instance, she is satisfied with the 
lonely royalty of her position, which I am not. 
She has no thought for any other moon of the 
male persuasion, in which she also differs from 
me. 

BUT, AFTER ALL, IT IS BECAUSE THERE IS 
NO OTHER MOON ON HER BEAT. 

Now I think of it, I am positive that, if there 
was another, and if she is of the female sex, as 
represented (alas! on no better grounds than her 
changeableness), no amount of centripetality, 
centrifugality, polarity, and the rest of it could 
keep her in her orbit twenty-four hours. 

Bah! She’sa humbug, “Chaste!” “Ves- 
tal!” Shé’s an old maid from circumstance, 
and not from choice. 

I went to my own room, where I battled with 
myself all night; but it was no use. In the 
morning I was as blue as the picked shank of 
an old turkey-hen, with a face as long as three 
rainy days. 

By the way, Liz, he who laughs gives, and 
the world is richer for it. The next morning, 
as I meandered down street to my office in this 
most wretched mood, I passed a little rusty 
looking man in the door of a poor habitation, 
singing a bewilderingly joyous carol, just like a 
bird. A neighboor looked out of another door 
and said: 

“Hello, Jack! 
ain’t you?” 

Then Jack laughed—such a laugh; as happy 
and natural as achild. He didn’t seem to need 
anything to laugh at, but just laughed because 
he was “laffy;” and I laughed too. The 
clouds vanished from my sky, the stiffening 
came into my back, and I went sailing down to 
Sansome Street as breezy as a nautilus. There- 
fore I say, he that laughs gives, and the world 
is better for it. 

But presently the prison-house of four bare 
walls closed around me, and the Taft influence 
pervaded everything again. I long for sun- 
shine and music more than I ever did in my 
life. I think they would cure me, bodily and 
mentally. 

I am too far gone in this folly even to hold 
myself up to your ridicule. Poking fun at the 
“Widder” Ellis is dull work. I am getting 
sorry for the poor thing. Do you remember 


You're happy this morning, 
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the old fairy story, in which the king lost his 
wife, and in the violence of his grief beat his 
head against the wall five days? I never could 
imagine what good it did him under the circum- 
stances; but I would have faith in the remedy 
if applied to myself. 

You don’t know how much I regret having 
written that note. Mr. Taft takes me at my 
word, and speaks to me no more. And yet 
there is something in his manner, or the atmos- 
phere about him, that makes me think he has 
me on his mind. 

When I wrote that note, it was in a desper- 
ate attempt to end my love and suspense. I 
thought if he ceased to speak to me I should 
soon become indifferent. But it isnot so. He 
enslaves my thoughts to a greater extent than 
before—for now I am sick, sick for even the 
cold greetings I used to get. As I look back 
from the iceberg on which I am wrecked, I 
seem to see in all our previous intercourse the 
flowers and sunshine of the tropics. I have 
ruined even the small hope I had. I have no 
alternative but to grin and bear it. I am glad 
I had not the power to hurt him as I hurt my- 
self. ; 

I would not tell you all this, dear Liz, but 
that I must tell some one. Oh, if my baby had 


only lived, as an outlet to her foolish mother’s 


heart, I should have escaped this. And yet 

How different the effect of the sights on the 
streets now and three months ago! I was out 
at the park one day when I was happy and 
hopeful, and I shall never forget my feelings. 
Under the influence of the pure, vital air, the 
trees and flowers, the fountain, with its arching 
rainbow, together with the sight of temple, 
dome, and minaret, and the music that spirit- 
ualized it all, I went into a strange mood. “I 
saw men as angels walking.” Every living soul 
was idealized, each after his or her own type. 
All had come up out of their baser lives into 
a semblance of that which was angelic within 
them. Even the hard, ugly clothes of men and 
women lost angularity, and flowed in graceful 
outline, and blended in harmonious color. But 
nothing can describe the children. They were 
angels—angels swinging, angels floating on the 
lake, angels in goat-carriages, angels in the 
gymnasium, angels swarming everywhere. If 
ever I go to Heaven, I shall see no sight more 
truly angelic. 

I doubt if the man who said, “Beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder,” knew half the mean- 
ing of what he said. Beauty is forever unfold- 
ing out of the commonest things to him whose 
soul unfolds to meet it. And LOVE is the un- 
folding power. 





I learned enough in that day to know that 
perfect love, reciprocal between God and man, 
can renovate this world in an hour. 

And, for the first time in my life, I raised to 
the conception of how the beautiful, golden- 
haired Nazarine, child of the sun as he was, 
for the, love of a fallen race renounced the shin- 
ing halls of his native Heaven, to walk with 
bleeding feet the hills of Judea, with none for 
his companions but fishermen and harlots. 

So I sat for hours looking upon the scene, 
the passing crowd, the angelic children, all 
from some exquisite retirement of soul, with 
one thought undulating upward like a prayer: 
Most sweet and pitiful!—most sweet and piti- 
ful !—behold these ruins and restore. 


[After this letter, which I have left unfinished 
to avoid one of Kate’s sudden transitions from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, it was weeks be- 
fore she wrote again. But the letter, when it 
came, was Kate all over; and I submit it, as I 
have all of them, without change. I hold that 
our style of writing has grown so fossilized 
through the formality of set phrases that it is 
becoming impossible to express much diversity 
of character through it. And I both hope and 
believe that the literature of the Far West, by 
the unfolding of native talent, will break up the 
rules of long established usage, and inaugurate 
a style so elastic as to meet the demand of even 
the most extravagant originality, and that, too, 
without degenerating into coarseness. ] 


Dear Lizzie:—It has been a long time since 
I wrote you, and a sorry time, too, though that 
is forgotten now. Why, it was only yesterday 
I thought I could never write another line to 
any one. 

What are we to think of a sentiment that en- 
slaves us like love? I believe it is a disease, 
and expect to see it handled as such by practic- 
ing physicians before long. The way science is 
advancing, it will hardly be a hundred years 
until we shall see flaming placards announcing 
to the love-lorn the curative properties of “The 
World Renowned Anti-magnetic Obfustica- 
tor,” or “The Chain Lightning Exterminator,” 
warranted to abolish the necessity of suicide 
by restoring to a healthy condition the victims 
of this awful malady. 

In this emergency, however, while the world 
waits its development, we must use such palli- 
ative remedies as we find at hand; and at the 
present time, THE ONLY ANTIDOTE FOR LOVE 
IS MARRIAGE. And I am going to be married 
to Claude Lorraine Taft. (Out upon Caleb! 
Didn’t I tell you his name wasn’t Caleb?) 
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I have been almost sick, and altogether 
maudlin and idiotic for two months, and get- 
ting weaker and paler from confinement and 
much writing, until I can hardly climb the 
stairs. Yesterday, just as I reached the top of 
the second flight I turned dizzy. I sprang for- 
ward to avoid falling back, and as I did soa 
door opened, and a quick step approached. I 
can’t tell how I knew it was Mr. Taft, for my 
senses were leaving me, but I did know it in 
akind of dream-like way, and I knew he caught 
me as I fell. My next recollection, in a state 
of semi-unconsciousness, was of being on the 
lounge in his room, and feeling his arms around 
me. My senses were wrapped in a heavenly 
languor, from which the slightest effort would 
arouse them. Every moment I became more 
and more alive to the tender names he was 
calling me; and presently, when his lips press- 
ed mine with a touch of velvet, I felt the dim- 
ples twitching in my cheeks, and knew I could 
hoax him no longer. I opened my eyes laugh- 
ing, to see such anxiety, such love as I never 
saw before. 1 raised my arms, they were like 
lead, but I got them round his neck, and drew 
his head down to mine, and as the strength re- 
turned I smoothed his hair, and petted him up 
like everything. By the way, his hair is mighty 
thin on top, and he hates it, too—a fact that at 
once disproves my chewed paper theory. 

Don’t imagine that he exhibited any weak- 
ness or discomfiture. He was master of the 
situation, and faced it like a—lawyer. He said 
he had a plea to make against me, and asked 
if I was ready to defend myself. Then he wait- 
ed a moment, and as I did not answer, he told 
me that as I was too timid to speak in my own 
defense, he would speak for me. (Think of my 
being too timid, Liz. However, I was glad he 
thought so.) He said that when there was no 
one employed to defend the plaintiff the Court 





appointed some one. And as he was the Court 
and the whole caboodle (only he didn’t use that 
word) rolled into one, he would not only stand 
for the prosecution, but would appoint himself 
on my defense, too. Then he made love to me 
in the queerest way, using any amount of law 
terms. And I tell you, no matter what any 
body says about the law being dry and musty— 
it is just delightful, “and make a note on it” 
for private reference. 

But, Liz, the trial was not conducted as fairly 
as one would expect from a man of his irre- 
proachable standing; and there is no doubt 
some foundation for the accepted theory, that 
the practice of law demoralizes men to a certain 
extent. Only enough, perhaps, to make them 
perfectly angelic in some cases. For though 
guilty of nothing but folly, the verdict went 
dead against me, and I was sentenced to life- 
long imprisonment in the arms of complainant, 
and remanded to prison immediately. 

Now this is all. And if you want to makea 
magazine article out of it just change the names 
and go ahead. 

One word in explanation, however. Mr. Taft 
had firmly resolved never to marry. He had 
seen too much of the ugly side of married life 
to risk it. And in the interval he was separated 
from me by his hurt he gathered moral force to 
renew the resistance he had begun and aban- 
doned on our first acquaintance. 

The wedding will take place in a few weeks. 
I will notify you when the day is appointed, and 
shall hope to see you at that time. 

As ever, your loving friend, 
CATHERINE ELLIS. 


[This ended my correspondence with Cath- 
erine Ellis, for the next letter that I received 
was signed with a different name.] 

HELEN WILMANS. 





RUSSIAN RELIGION AND 


During the summer of 1877, when I accom- 
panied the Russian Army of the Caucasus asa 
correspondent from Armenia, I had an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the religious sects 
which have been sent in exile to the Caucasus. 
To give an account of those sects is quite be- 
yond the powers of anybody who is not master 
of the Russian tongue. Even to one possess- 
ing this qualification, it is no easy matter to 
make a complete study of the doctrines ot 
those sects, for the reticence of their members 





RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


is so great as to have kept even the Russian 
Government in ignorance of much that it would 
gladly know. Certain facts have, nevertheless, 
been definitely ascertained, and others which 
are current seem sufficiently supported by the 
joint testimony of several witnesses to merit a 
reproduction in print. It is thus possible to 
ascertain the bearing of the sects toward the 
Established Church, from which they have re- 
volted, although for a minute study of their 
dogmas, their church service, and all the de- 
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tails of their spiritual government, the materials 
are insufficient. It will, nevertheless, be seen 
that there is, perhaps, nothing in the Caucasus, 
apart from the treatment of the conquered tribes, 
which throws so much light on the policy and 
tendencies of the Russian Government as the 
religious sects which have been sent thither in 
exile. 

These sects are three in number, and are 
called the Molokans, the Doukobortsi, and the 
Scoptsi. Far above the other two stand the 
Molokans. Their creed is principally distin- 
guished by a rigid adherence to the moral 
teachings of the Bible, and a rejection of all 
the ceremonials and the idolatry of the Russian 
Church. In the home of an Orthodox Russian, 
Byzantine pictures of saints stare at one from 
every corner; with the Molokans they are never 
tobe seen. The Molokans also dispense with 
priests, and the simplicity of their service is 
almost Puritanic. They are notorious for the 
sobriety of their lives and the uniform honesty 
of their dealings. I can testify, from my own 
visits to their villages, that I have never seen 
greater cleanliness and neatness of dress among 
any peasant population. In comfort and in 
cheerfulness, their homes give evidence of an 
order of living wholly unknown to Russian 
peasants. 


To step from the barbarism of Ar- 
menia into one of their villages is like getting 
back again to civilization; and even Tiflis, with 
all its attempts to be thought European, can 
offer nothing comparable to the delightful fresh- 


ness of a Molokan village. The people con- 
stantly impress one as men who have learned 
to hold religion and conduct in mutual counter- 
poise, so that their daily lives are, in large 
measure, a realization of all that their religion 
urges them to follow. 

The Doukobortsi resemble the Molokans in 
setting aside the ceremonies and priestcraft of 
the Orthodox Church, while they attach great 
importance to the moral teachings of the Evan- 
gelists. They reject the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and of the divinity of Christ, and they for- 
bid oath-taking and military service. Civil 
marriage is common, if not universal, among 
them, and many communal institutions exist, 
which it would be interesting to describe if I 
had been able to gather information enough to 
render the description trustworthy. The head 
of the sect is a woman, but the precise author- 
ity she exercises seems a matter of doubt. 

The Scoptsi, or self-mutilators, found their 
religion on the necessity of avoiding the lusts 
of the flesh, and pretend to have discovered in 
their interpretation of a Biblical text,* divine 





* See Matthew xix, 12. 





authority for the means they take to secure this 
end. Emasculation is the indispensable condi- 
tion upon which their creed must be accepted. 
With those who have suffered thus early in 
youth the features take a cast which at once 
distinguishes them from all others—a skin like 
parchment, colorless, without a beard, and with- 
out eyebrows. The voice, too, has the shrill 
pitch of the eunuch’s. When a new member is 
admitted to the sect he has a choice between 
the “great seal” and the “small seal.” The 
first is said to involve the complete act of muti- 
lation, the second the simple act of deprivation. 
Few men who have arrived at maturity survive 
the first operation, but in case of death they are 
at once elevated to the rank of saints. No sect 
in Russia is so rich as this. The interest of its 
members seems to have concentrated itself in 
an almost miserly love of money-making, which, 
however, is always directed to the ends of their 
religion. Thousands of roubles are known to 
have been paid to a single man for his adoption 
of the faith. The Scoptsi are also by far the 
best organized sect in Russia. At times the 
members have been so unexpectedly shielded 
from the penalty of the law that it was sus- 
pected by the Russian Government that their 
organization resembled that of the Free Masons. 
With these, however, they have nothing in com- 
mon. The sect is governed by twelve apostles. 
Who they are, and where they reside, is a mys- 
tery known only to the highest members of the 
sect. When one of them addresses a gather- 
ing, his identity remains concealed from all but 
the select few. Some years ago it is related 
that an officer of the Russian army undertook 
to ferret out, on behalf of the Government, the 
secrets of this sect. For two years he acted as 
a peddler in that part of the Caucasus where 
its members are most numerous, and sought, by 
selling wares in their villages, to attain to a de- 
gree of intimacy which would disclose to him 
the veiled points in their religion. But, inas- 
much as he was unwilling to join the sect as a 
regular member, all his efforts proved vain. 
Returning to Russia, he continued his investi- 
gations there for some time with no better re- 
sult. But as he was once passing the night in 
a small inn, he heard two men in the room next 
to him talking of a forthcoming meeting of the 
Twelve Apostles, which was to be held on a 
certain day in Siberia. The officer started in 
all haste for the town designated. He discov- 
ered where the conference was to be held, and 
made arrangements with the military for the 
seizure of all its members. But by this time 
the Apostles had got wind of his plans, and 
when the capture ought to have taken place all 
but one were found to have disappeared. IIl- 
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ness had prevented the flight of the single one 
that remained. He was seized and cross-exam- 
ined. He admitted at once that he was an 
Apostle of the sect, but all threats of exile and 
of physical torture, in case he should refuse to 
disclose the names and residence of the others, 
only elicited the reply that he was bound to 
secrecy by the holiest of oaths, which death 
itself could not make him renounce. A curious 
seal ring was found on his finger, and when 
asked whether it was the mark of an Apostle 
he admitted that it was. But at the same time 
he assured his captors that it would be vain for 
them to use it as a clue to the eleven, since, now 
that he had been seized, five hundred of his 
sect would wear the same ring on the morrow. 
The whole inquiry ended in nothing new being 
discovered, and the Apostle was exiled to the 
Caucasus. Thither, in the neighborhood of 
Poti, all the discovered members of this sect 
are sent. So numerous is this colony of exiles 
that those of military age alone form an entire 
battalion in the army. For obvious reasons 
they are thus kept separate from the rest of the 
troops, for, in spite of the hideousness of their 
religion, their abundance of money often makes 
easy converts among the needy and uneducated. 

Though condemned for propagandism to ex- 
ile in the Caucasus, it is not to any peculiarities 
of that region that Molokans, Doukobortsi, 
and Scoptsi owe their origin. The members 
of these sects exist all over Russia. Nor are 
they alone in their heresies. Various sects, 
like the Jumpers, make their religion an ex- 
cuse for the wildest erotic excesses. Others 
combine dances with their religious worship. 
After prayer, a sort of orgy begins with shouts 
and dancing, and is prolonged until the wor- 
shipers faint away, or fall down foaming at the 
mouth. At such moments, they are supposed 
to have visions and direct communication with 
the Deity. Siberia, which, like the Caucasus, 
has been chosen as a home for religious exiles, 
includes, among other heretics, the sect of the 
Self-burners, who, on having a vision, shut 
themselves up in a house, and burn up them- 
selves and their families. Lately, several hun- 
dred people are said to have destroyed them- 
selves in this way on a single day. 

It would be interesting to trace the upgrowth 
of these various sects, to learn under what cir- 
cumstances they had their origin, and by what 
line of persuasion their founders made con- 
verts. But for such an inquiry the historical 
evidence is wanting. In the absence of docu- 
ments relating to their past history we need 
not, however, be debarred from inquiring what 
circumstances contribute to make their further 
development a possibility to-day. For they 





are a living element of Russian life. They 
make converts, and are punished by the Goy- 
ernment. The Church and the police are so- 
licitous about them. We may seek, therefore, 
not unprofitably, to determine what elements 
of Russian society are to be held accountable 
for their progress. 

The cardinal fact common to all the sects is 
their utter renunciation of allegiance to the 
Established Church. Let the Russian religion, 
therefore, be our first object of comment. The 
Russian State religion is Christianity reduced 
to fetich worship. It is a pyramid of cere- 
monials, gaudy with much tinsel, but resting 
on no moral foundation. To live life nobly is 
no part of its teachings. It concerns itself 
with death, and its priests insist that its cere- 
monies are to be observed for the sake of 
God’s favor in bestowing the ultimate reward 
of the kingdom of heaven. The sole ground 
for doing right, or for abstaining from evil, is 
made the hope of heaven, or the fear of hell; 
and the chief duties of the good churchman 
are to propitiate saints, to bow and cross him- 
self devoutly before their images, which con- 
front him in every room of every house, to ob- 
serve the appointed fasts, to be duly shriven, 
to receive communion, and to pay his priest 
the fees he exacts for false certificates that all 
these duties have been performed. In short, by 
its appeals to purely selfish instincts in man—his 
desire to \be protected from harm while alive 
on earth, and to be blessed with immortal hap- 
piness thereafter—the Russian religion makes 
itself preéminently the creed of a people among 
whom civilization has made little growth. Far 
different from this is the version of Russian 
orthodoxy which is found in the rhapsodies of 
Pan-Slavonian dreamers. But the fact stands 
unaltered, that its inculcation of the essentially 
Christian privileges and responsibilities dwin- 
dles into nothing by the side of the tremen- 
dous importance attached to the talismanic virt- 
ue of mere ceremonial. The Russian of the 
highest society bears the mark of this teaching 
not less plainly than the lowest peasant. The 
one, when a sudden thunder-clap rolls over- 
head, uncovers and crosses himself quickly to 
keep off the devil. The other, whom educa- 
tion has taught that the formal observances of 
his Orthodox Church are more Asiatic than 
European, professes to have discarded them 
altogether; but let the occasion arise, and he 
will prove that, with his religion thrown over- 
board, he has yet held fast to superstitions 
which would do no discredit to an age of necro- 
mancers and witchcraft. He agrees, too, with 
the peasant in the contempt with which they 
both treat priests. It is a sorry comment on 
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the influence of the Russian Church, that its 
priests should be tabooed by good society for 
the unpardonable crime of not being hommes 
civilisés, and at the same time be used by 
peasants as the constant butt of homely and 
proverbial satire. But, best of all, in illustra- 
tion of the thoroughly external relation of Rus- 
sian religion to Russian life, is the readiness 
not only to accept, but also to give up again, 
successive European theories of morality and 
of unbelief, which has been for more than a cen- 
tury a prominent national trait. This shows 
more clearly than anything else, not only that 
the Russian Church has failed to make good 
its own claims to permanent acceptance, but 
also that it has been no result of its teaching 
to awaken in its followers any lively sense of 
the function of religion as a power over con- 
duct, rather than as a mere formula of thought 
which may be set aside whenever a fresh one 
comes into fashion. 

These characteristics of the Russian religion 
cannot, however, alone be held responsible for 
the number and the peculiarities of Russian 
sects. It would be unwarrantable to affirm 
that it is a tendency peculiar only to the Rus- 
sian Church to separate religion from conduct, 
and degrade it to the level of a profitable in- 
vestment, which not only involves no inter- 
ference with the impulses of our daily lives, but 
also secures to us an ample return of happi- 
ness in the future. The creed which permits 
sins to be wiped out by confession and by the 
propitiation of saints, through church offerings 
and payments for masses, presents perfectly 
parallel features to those of the Russian Church. 
If numerous instances may be cited of Russian 
thieves going to church to pray for some saint’s 
aid in an act of some contemplated robbery, 
offering in return a certain share of the plun- 
der in the shape of tallow candles, it is yet 
equally true that similar incidents are not in- 
frequent in Spain, Italy, and South Germany. 
It is accordingly not in the absence of a moral 
content to her religion, a feature shared in com- 
mon with Russia by other countries, that we 
seek an explanation of that extraordinary up- 
growth of sects which Russia possesses alone. 

The two great facts in this matter of Russian 
sects are their peculiar character and their great 
number. What has led the Russian people to 
profess doctrines so nonsensical, and often so 
abominable? And ‘why has the revolt against 
the Established Church, of which each sect fur- 
nishes only a different example, taken so many 
various forms, instead of concentrating itself in 
one grand movement, like the Reformation? 
The answer to these questions lies not only in 
the characteristics already ascribed to the Rus- 





sian religion, but also in the peculiar circum- 
stances under which that religion has grown up 
and exerted its influence. The Russian Church 
has never, like the Roman, been a reposito- 
ry of the best culture. The Russian despot 
early perceived the inconveniences to foreign 
States arising from temporal pretensions of the 
Holy See, and wisely determined that his own 
Church should never attain to such intellectual 
enlightenment as might prove dangerous to his 
sovereign will. To keep the clergy ignorant, 
as it is to-day, has always been the policy of 
Russian rulers. A further step toward the ex- 
cution of this plan united the heads of Church 
and State in the single person of the Emperor, 
and thus effectually put religion under Govern- 
ment control. But if Russia was thus deprived 
of a Pope, it was nevertheless taken care that 
she should enjoy all the blessings of infallibili- 
ty. Todo no more thinking than the Govern- 
ment prescribes has always been in Russia an 
essential quality of the good subject ; and so rig- 
orously has the necessity of thus accepting opin- 
ion on authority been enforced, that it may be 
said to have become the characteristic feature 
of the national mind to be utterly incapable of 
independent thinking. It is to this worst form 
of ignorance, an incapacity of judgment, that 
I have little hesitation in attributing the suc- 
cess which the promoters of the more obnox- 
ious of the Russian sects have had. All the 
sects, whether for better or for worse, agree in 
regarding religion as something more than a 
mere observance of ceremonials, which is to 
secure immunity from punishment and rewards 
of happiness in the future. Whether we turn 
to the disgusting doctrines of the Scoptsi, or to 
the admirable lives of the Molokans, we find in 
each case that the religion holds forth its re- 
wards only in return for a certain order of liv- 
ing. It has, in short, joined to itself a morality 
and imposed on its followers a responsibility. 
This one feature of the sects has enabled them 
to claim the attention of all those whom the 
emptiness of the Orthodox creed no longer sat- 
isfied; and it is not surprising that the Russian, 
with his long training in ignorance, when called 
for the first time in his life to pronounce upon a 
religion with a moral content, often proves in- 
competent to discriminate between the morality 
that rests upon a rational basis and that which 
is but the offspring of a diseased fancy. 

We may thus set down a long training in ig- 
norance, and a consequent incapacity of judg- 
ment, as the principal reasons for the success- 
ful diffusion of absurd and disgusting doctrines 
among the Russian people. It remains, how- 
ever, to pass beyond the character of the sects, 
and to explain why they have sprung up in such 
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number and variety. That the multitude of 
sects have never been able to unite and form a 
common body of dissenters seems to me to re- 
sult simply and inevitably from the fact that 
the Russian Church and the Russian Govern- 
ment are both under the single headship of the 
Czar. 

To this assertion, that the head of the Gov- 
ernment is also the head of the Church, the av- 
erage Russian is never tired of replying that the 
only real head of the Church is Christ. This 
sounds well; but to those who would convince 
themselves of the truth of the matter, we re- 
commend, once for all, the following pregnant 
passage, from Mr. Wallace’s Russia, to be read 
and pondered. The author is discussing the re- 
lation of the Synod, the supreme ecclesiastical 
body, to the temporal power, and proceeds: 

“The Synod is not a council of deputies from 
various sections of the Church, but a perma- 
nent college, or ecclesiastical senate, ‘he mem- 
bers of which are appointed and dismissed by the 
Emperor as he thinks fit. \t has no independ- 


ent legislative authority, for ts legislative proj- 
ects do not become law till they have received 
the imperial sanction; and they are always pub- 
lished, not in the name of the Church, but in 
the name of the Supreme Power. 


Even in 
matters of simple administration, it is not in- 
dependent, for ad/ its resolutions require the 
consent of the Procureur, a layman nominated 
by his Majesty. In theory, this functionary 
protests only against those resolutions which 
are not in accordance with the civil law of the 
country; but as he alone has the right to ad- 
dress the Emperor directly on ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, and as all communications between the 
Emperor and the Synod pass through his hands, 
he possesses in reality considerable power. Be- 
sides this, he can always influence the individ- 
ual members by holding out prospects of ad- 
vancement and decorations; and if this device 
fails, he can make the refractory members retire, 
and fill up their places with men of more plia- 
ble dispositions. A council constituted in this 
way cannot, of course, display much independ- 
ence of thought or action, especially in a coun- 
try like Russia, where no one ventures to oppose 
openly the imperial will. * * * Ifa bishop 
sometimes complains to an intimate friend that 
he has been brought to St. Petersburg and made 
a member of the Synod, merely to append his 
signature to official papers and to give his con- 
sent to foregone conclusions, his displeasure is 
directed, not against the Emperor, but against 
the Procureur. He is full of loyalty to the Tsar, 
and has no desire to see his Majesty excluded 
from all influence in ecclesiastical affairs; but 
he feels saddened and humiliated when he finds 





that the whole government of the Church is in 
the hands of a lay functionary, who may be a 
military man, and who certainly looks at all 
things from a layman’s point of view.” 

The italics are mine. Few, I presume, ex- 
cept the sentimentally insane, can read this ex- 
tract without disgust at the monstrous absurdi- 
ty of pretending that Christ, and not the Czar, 
is the only real head of the Russian Church. A 
more perfect device for giving over the Church, 
bound hand and foot, to the imperial will, it 
would be difficult, indeed, to imagine. As a 
matter of fact, the complete and absolute union 
thus indicated of the temporal and the spiritual 
powers is one of Russia’s most potent instru- 
ments, both in foreign conquest and in home 
administration; and has been, also, the chief 
means of fostering the upgrowth of the multi- 
tude of religious sects. 

Therefore, while Russian ignorance, fostered 
by the Government and the Church, is to be 
held responsible for the unworthy character of 
many of these sects, we must turn, as I said 
before, to the power derived by the Church 
from its union with the State, for an explanation 
of their number and variety. In this result, 
however, it is not to be denied that ignorance, 
too, has had its share; for the Russians have 
never yet known clearly enough what they 
wanted to unite in any one movement for at- 
taining it. The Roman Church had sowed the 
seeds of enlightenment so abundantly among 
men that, when at length it began to look upon 
knowledge with suspicion, the growth which its 
own hands had implanted could no longer be 
arrested. It was thus, in large measure, the re- 
sult of its own acts that those who revolted 
from its authority were able both to guide their 
revolt by intelligence, and to find intelligent fol- 
lowers for its support. But no similar educat- 
ing capacity on the part of their national church 
has ever prepared the Russians for union in one 
common movement of reformation, and the re- 
volts from the Orthodox church have taken all 
the directions that ignorance could dictate. 

Far more potent, however, than ignorance, 
in making a common movement of dissenters 
impossible, is the influence already indicated. 
United with the State, the Russian Church has 
always had the State’s strength to back it. 
Jealousy of a rival creed could thus always be 
followed by an immediate exercise of this crush- 
ing power. The State, which, for the sake of 
controlling any dangerous pretensions of ec- 
clesiastics, had united ome church with itself, 
would naturally be led, by the same policy, to 
stop, by all means, the troublesome upgrowth 
of another; and the consciousness of having 
this force at its command would leave the Estab- 
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lished Church always free, in the treatment of 
its rivals, to despise inquiry into the merits of 
their doctrines, and to put them out of existence 
on the mere ground of rivalry alone. As a 
matter of fact, the mutual action and reaction 
of these two tendencies of the Church and the 
State have combined to produce as perfect a 
system of intolerance as one could readily im- 
agine. A few illustrations will suffice to show 
how the Government forces the people to be 
religious in the Orthodox fashion. 

By the law of the land all children of Ortho- 
dox parents are bound to remain members of 
the Orthodox Church. No Orthodox parent has 
aright to bring up his children as members of 
a different communion. Violation of this ren- 
ders the parent liable to criminal punishment 
and exile for propagandism to Siberia. If one 
of the parents is Orthodox and the other a 
member of another church, all the children 
must be Orthodox. If neither of the parents 
is Orthodox, while at the same time each is a 
believer in a different creed, it is not for them 
to say to which of the two faiths their children 
shall conform. Orthodox they must be by the 
State’s command. In this respect the offspring 
of parents of different heterodox creeds are 
treated precisely as illegitimate children, who 
must all be Orthodox. Terrible as these in- 


fringements upon personal liberty may seem, 
they are supplemented in actual practice by 
subterfuges which make them even more mon- 


strous. For fear of desertions from the Ortho- 
dox faith, it is specially enacted that the minis- 
ter to whcse church defection is made shall be 
held personally responsible. If he be found 
guilty, for example, of having allowed an Ortho- 
dox Russian to take part in his service, he re- 
ceives a warning for the first offense; for a re- 
currence of it, he is temporarily suspended from 
his office; and if it be again repeated, he is de- 
prived permanently of the right to preach. No 
such penalties, however, need be dreaded by 
the Orthodox pastor when a member of some 
heterodox communion strays into zs fold. In 
accordance with the Russian elastic and re- 
versible scheme of justice, the heterodox Rus- 
sian who receives the sacrament from the hands 
of an Orthodox priest becomes thenceforth, 
willingly or unwillingly, Orthodox forever. The 
same result befalls him on whom the right 
of extreme unction is performed by Orthodox 
hands. 

A shocking instance of this happened to a 
Russian within my own circle of acquaintance. 
The man, an officer in the Russian army, and 
of distinguished family, was stricken down with 
a fever while serving in Siberia. He finally 
became délirious, and the doctors pronounced 
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the case hopeless. Nobody happened to know 
that he was a member of the Lutheran Church, 
and the priest sent for was Orthodox. That 
priest, in spite of the explicit injunctions of his 
Church, administered the sacrament to a man 
who was out of his mind, and then performed 
the right of extreme unction. A few hours 
afterward the crisis of the fever passed over, 
and the patient gave evident signs of recovery. 
The priest at once proclaimed to the neighbor- 
hood that, with God’s help, he had wrought a 
miracle. Be that as it may, the officer steadily 
improved in health, and was strong enough 
after some weeks to start for St. Petersburg. 
Mark, now, what followed. In going one day 
into the Protestant church, of which he had 
long been a member, he was greeted by his 
pastor with the request that he would leave the 
church, and not bring with him the penalties 
which fell upon every heterodox preacher who 
ministered to the Orthodox. On demanding, 
in astonishment, an explanation, he was inform- 
ed that the account of his miraculous cure had 
been sent to the Synod, which had warned his 
former Lutheran pastorthat the man was thence- 
forth Orthodox. In vain he protested that he 
had always been a member of the Lutheran 
Church, that he had never voluntarily altered 
his faith, that the sacrament and extreme unction 
had been administered to him when he was un- 
conscious. It made no difference— Orthodox 
he must be for the future; and a direct appeal 
to the Czar only elicited the reply that his Ma- 
jesty could not interfere with general regula- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical Synod, which had al- 
ready received his imperial sanction. With 
such power as this wielded by the Church, it 
ceases to be a wonder that the Russian hetero- 
dox sects have never united in a common move- 
ment. Far more wonderful is it that dissent 
has ever been able for one moment to asser 

itself. 

This much of the doings of the Russian 
Church must suffice to show how intimately the 
study of the dissentient sects is connected with 
an understanding of the tendencies of the Gov- 
ernment. For, though it is to the ignorance 
and the intolerance of the Church that the sects 
and their characteristics are directly to be at 
tributed, it is nevertheless the Government 
which, by its policy, has kept the Church igno- 
rant, and the Government which, by its force, 
has given that ignorant Church power to carry 
out its will. No better than the rest, the Rus- 
sian Church takes its place with all the other 
tools by which the Russian despot’s work is 
done. A religion without morality, a press 
without liberty, generals without generalship, 
and officials without responsibility to the peo- 
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ple whose affairs they manage, make up a sum 
of evils great enough to set a whole nation clam- 
oring for justice. But people do not clamor in 
Russia. They know too well the bourne from 
which no clamorer returns. Nineteen years ago 
the Emperor emancipated the dodies of some 
millions of his subjects; but he forgot the equal- 
ly important duty of emancipating their minds ; 
and so the poor beings ‘still continue to be 





thought for, not thinking—subjects, not citizens, 
Compared with the decrepitude of Turkey, we 
are bound in justice to concede to Russia that 
superiority which belongs to a nation that con- 
tains, and has already given good evidence of, 
capacity for progress. But, measured with 
Western Europe, Russia cannot escape being 
put in the category of semi-civilized States. 
ALFRED A. WHEELER. 





SHE KNOWS. 


Who is it is so pretty 
That she can’t be named, 
And who so naughty, naughty, 
She should be ashamed: 
Who is it has a hundred beaux? 
A little, wicked sprite 
Of torment and delight— 
She knows—she knows. 


Who is it that does fly me 
Fleetly as a fawn— 
First lures me to pursuing, 
Then is instant gone: 
Who changes every wind that blows? 
A fickle, elfin creature 
Of crazing form and feature— 
She knows—she knows. 


For whom is all my sighing 
Through the lonely night; 

For whom is all my pining 
Through the hours of light: 
Who never lets my heart repose? 

A certain wayward maid 
No mortal can persuade— 
She knows—she knows. 


But how shall she escape me 
If I, bold, pursue? 
And should I overtake her, 
Then what will she do? 
What under heaven do you suppose? 
The little angel sinner— 
The very mischief’s in her— 
She knows—she knows. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





MINING IN THE SKY. 





MINING IN THE SKY. 


Homer is a mining district in the Sierra Ne- 
yada Mountains. The name is not a classical 
compliment to the locality. There is no tradi- 
tion current that the poet was born or reared in 
either of the district camps. Nor is it said that 
he sought inspiration amid the grand scenery 
in this section of the Sierra main range. The 
Homer of Homer District was its reputed dis- 
coverer. He had no poetry in his soul. He had 
an eye to business. He studied nature for a 
practical purpose. Mythology was not in his 
line. He wanted no literary bonanza. He 
looked for gold, of which he stood in great need, 
and found it free and rich. He was simply a 
prospector, and a simple prospector. Asa nat- 
ural result, he disposed of his mining interests 
for ready cash. Then he sped to San Francisco 
for rest and recreation, and was ruined. The 
last of a series of sprees left him a poor man. 
He defied poverty—with a pistol. Less than 
six months after the location of Homer the lo- 
cater met death by his own hand. Such is the 
tragical interest attaching to the district. 

History has in this case furnished another 
example of its power of repetition. Prospectors, 
like many inventors, are not only mere children 
when manipulated by men of the business world, 
but are apt to lack the mental stamina neces- 
sary in the man who successfully stands pros- 
perity. Homer had the shrewdness to sell some 
of his rich claims, where others in his position 
might have wasted their opportunities. Pros- 
perity led him into the excesses of dissipation, 
and adversity, which followed closely, impelled 
him to self-destruction. The lucky prospectors 
of the Pacific Coast have enriched men and 
communities. The successful prospectors, those 
who have reaped an adequate, lasting profit, 
are so few in number that it is even difficult to 
find one ina mining community. Prospectors 
who have just missed a fortune, who view their 
misfortune philosophically, and who have a 
strong and abiding faith in the future, are to be 
seen in every camp. Each prospector is a suc- 
cess in his own estimation. His failure to find 
a rich ledge is a freak of fortune. Luck is 
against him. Luck will change with time. If 
he were notsure of ultimate success, if he did 
not feel that wealth awaited him, if he did not 
thrill with an eager expectation almost unknown 
in the haunts of civilization, he would soon tire 
of the dangers and hardships peculiar to pros- 





pecting, and take to the herding of cattle, the 
hewing of wood, or the drawing of water. Pros- 
pecting has a fascination for the ignorant and 
intelligent alike. It requires no special edu- 
cation to appreciate the value of the precious 
metals. 

By a curious anomaly the popular qualifying 
adjective used among prospectors in speaking 
of luck applies with equal facility to good or 
bad luck. It is a strong adjective and would 
offend polite ears. There is no offense in leav- 
ing the matter to the imagination of the reader. 
Therefore, I adopt that course. 

Homer District is one hundred and seventy 
miles east of San Francisco, and thirty miles 
south-west of Bodie, and embraces within its 
limits portions of two or three of the many lat- 
eral spurs or ridges on the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada range. It is directly west of 
Mono Lake, from which it is distant seven 
miles, and its western boundary is the south- 
eastern corner of Tuolumne County. The sum- 
mit of the range at this point forms a dividing 
line between Mono and Tuolumne Counties. 
Waters flowing east are in Mono; those flow- 
ing west are in Tuolumne. The trend of the 
range on the boundary line is about north and 
south. 

I was at Bodie in the month of July, and an 
enthusiastic friend assured me that it would be 
rank treason to the mining interest if I did not 
accept an invitation to visit Homer. The ac- 
ceptance was forthcoming. We left Bodie at 
the break of day. The sky was still spangled 
with stars, the air was fresh and cool from the 
effects of a bath taken the preceding evening, 
and every indication pointed to a pleasant and 
dustless ride. The town of Bodie was quiet. 
Several stragglers, more or less hilarious—the 
tailings, so to speak, from saloons and gaming 
dens—were moving about the main street in an 
aimless way. Otherwise there was no anima- 
tion save that we imparted to the town, as we 
passed through the leading thoroughfare on 
our buckboard. My companion was a gentle- 
man who has fought the Apaches and the Sioux 
with Crook, who has seen rough times in the 
mining camps of Idaho, Nevada, Dakota, and 
California, who has climbed the Alpine glaciers, 
and whose geniality is bright and cheering as 
sunshine. On the score of a long and intimate 
acquaintance I call him Joe. 
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It was our intention to breakfast at a station 
due north of Mono Lake, and distant about fif- 
teen miles from Bodie. The grade of the road 
was in our favor most of the way, the horses 
were in fine condition, and we bowled along at 
a lively gait. For a few miles the scenery was 
tame and devoid of interest. The road wound 
about hills of volcanic rock, principally trachyt- 
ic lava, which was black, or of a rusty brown 
color, and looked as if the life had been burned 
out of it. Scattered over the hills were low, 
scraggy nut-pine trees, so twisted and dwarfed 
as to excite special sympathy. These scrub 
pine trees are very independent. Give one a 
crevice for a beginning, and it will overcome all 
obstacles. Sympathy appears to be wasted on 
the nut-pines, after all. Yet they look lone- 
some and forlorn enough at times. 

Our course drew us toward Mono Lake, and 
once we were within two miles of its northern 
shore. The lake is most striking when seen 
from a distance. The chemical properties of 


the water give the surface a glassy smoothness. 
The rugged, rocky islands rise from their aque- 
ous setting like huge cameos, and terminate in 
jagged peaks. The great expanse of water ex- 
tends fourteen miles east and west, and nine 
miles north and south. The country imme- 


diately north and east of the lake shows no tim- 
ber belts, and seems, at first glance, an arid 
waste. Closer inspection develops elongated 
patches of green north of the lake, which, in 
some instances, are continuous for miles, and 
seemingly reach the lake shore. These intrud- 
ing patches, or panels, are ranches beside the 
streams flowing from the mountains to the lake. 
West of the lake are black lines of timber, 
which extend far into the mountains. Above 
the timber the mountains are naked, until the 
caps or mantles of snow are reached. There 
is no regularity to the snow-line. One tall peak 
may show the slightest suspicion of a cap, set 
well to one side, and worn rather jauntily, while 
a lesser peak will be covered by a mantle of 
spotless white, extending far below the general 
line of snow. The Sierra Nevada Mountains 
have a very disorderly look in the Mono Lake 
country, and afford many evidences of a topo- 
graphical spree. The elevations are dissolute. 
You see, at a glance, that they have been out 
all night. The peaks crowd each other. It is 
as if each peak were trying to rest on its neigh- 
bor, and all were experiencing a still, solemn 
drunk. Looking into the crowd of mountains 
west of the lake one sees every description of 
elevation. There are short mountains, stout of 
build, and round and full as a well nourished 
alderman. There are symmetrical mountains 
which arouse admiration by the beauty of their 





outlines. There are tall mountains which im- 
peratively command attention. To the north- 
west is Castle Peak. It belies its name when 
viewed from the east. We could see no towers, 
It rises bodily to the hight of thirteen thousand 
feet, but has no unusual contour. Tracing the 
range south, Mount Lyell, Mount Dana, and 
Cathedral Peak are easily distinguished from 
the numerous lesser elevations. Mount Dana 
pushes nearest to the sky. The altitude of this 
peak is thirteen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-seven feet, and its pinnacle is seven 
thousand feet higher than Mono Lake. The 
peaks named, and others of minor note, are 
tipped with snow, and patches of snow, re- 
sembling fragments of frosting from a wedding 
cake, cling to the broad sides of the mountains, 
far below the pinnacles, and stubbornly resist 
the’summer sun. The lake in the foreground, 
with its volcanic suggestiveness, and a chain of 
extinct volcanoes, with truncated cones, a few 
miles to the south, made a lasting impression 
on my mind. The lake and volcanoes told of 
a convulsion of nature which must have been 
sublimely terrible to leave these lasting evi- 
dences of its work. 

Professor Whitney, who critically examined 
the volcanoes south of the lake, furnishes the 
following statement in his Geology of the Sierra 
Nevada: “The highest of the volcanoes was 
ascended, and its sides found to be covered 
with loose ashes, lying at as steep an angle as 
the material would allow, mixed with fragments 
of volcanic rock of various kinds, especially of 
trachyte. The broad top was found to be of a 
light gray trachyte, with about twelve sharp 
knobs rising around the outside, apparently 
the remains of the lip of the ancient crater. 
Obsidian and pumice are abundant on the top 
and sides of the cone and over the plain be- 
neath. The soil, or ashes, of all these cones is 
intensely dry and pulverulent, so that a man 
sinks into it over the ankles at every step; yet 
it supports in places a stunted growth of trees 
and shrubs, and even herbaceous plants. It is 
evident that but little rain ever falls here, as the 
sides of these cones are so little washed, the 
material of which they are composed being of 
such a character that they could not long re- 
tain their present form except in a very dry 
climate. These cones rise to the hight of from 
nine thousand two hundred to nine thousand 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and the highest is about two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of Mono 
Lake.” 

The station where we halted for our morning 
meal consisted of a tent anda small shed. The 
tent was partitioned into three small rooms— 
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one for sleeping purposes, one devoted to cook- 
ing and eating, and the third and last, though 
not the least important, contained a rude coun- 
ter, a barrel of whisky, a tumbler, and a bench. 
The station people were two in number. First 
in order was a buxom woman, on the shady 
side of forty, whose ruddy cheeks, numerously 
dimpled chin, and general amplitude of person 
contrasted favorably with the barren country 
about the place. Second, and decidedly sub- 
ordinate, was a man, the husband of our host- 
ess, who promptly complied with the pointed 
requests of his superior officer. Joe had said 
it was a nice station to patronize, especially as 
it was the only one on the road, but he had also 
remarked that the bouncing and blooming fe- 
male in command possessed a leading charac- 
teristic of her sex, in that she was not averse to 
homage from the men. Joe had traveled the 
road before, and knew whereof he spoke. The 
delicate task of dispensing honeyed words fell 
tome. Joe held that compliments from a stran- 
ger always had the greatest weight with the la- 
dies. I naturally deferred to his judgment, ex- 
perience, and years. We asked for something 
to eat, and the good woman said that she had 
nothing to offer us but bacon. I threw out a 


guarded compliment to the scenery in that 


neighborhood as a feeler. In a moment pota- 
toes were found. I spoke of the tasteful ar- 
rangement of the tent interior, ascribed the 
pictorial decorations to her rare but truly fem- 
inine appreciation of art, and finished my offer- 
ing with a really bright and witty saying I had 
heard in the Bohemian Club;Rooms at San 
Francisco. The effect was magical. Eggs, 
milk, butter, coffee, and canned fruits were pro- 
duced in bountiful profusion. It was such a clear 
case of cause and effect that I began to feel a 
slight alarm. I feared that our amiable hostess 
would try to delay our departure until she had 
ice-cream or a sybaritic luxury to offer. So we 
paid our bill—a ridiculously reasonable charge, 
by the way—and ordered our team to the door. 
As we were starting, our fair and flustered en- 
tertainer said, in reply to a farewell remark, 
“Oh, yes, gentlemen, it is lonesome way out 
here, especially for us. We have known better 
days. We once kept a beer saloon in Reno.” 
And then she sighed, the good old soul, and we 
rode away. 

We passed by the old Mono and Dogtown 
Diggings, once rich and profitable, but long 
since abandoned, and in two hours were at the 
entrance of Mill Creek Caiion. The cafon is 
in Homer Mining District. It cuts the main 
range at right angles. Mill Creek is formed by 
cascades and rivulets falling from the snow-clad 
mountains at the head of the cafion. In the 





bed of the cafon it is a picturesque stream, 
shadowed by tall trees and mountain shrub- 
bery, often divided by huge granite bowlders, 
and rich in the music of rushing waters. Where 
the course is clear, the creek hurries forward 
with the gentlest murmur. Rocky obstructions 
and the prostrate trunks of trees induce a cease- 
less roar, mingled with splashing, and force the 
waters into a mass of foam. In places, in- 
deed, it is a passionate mountain torrent, and 
presents a dangerous aspect to the intending 
forder. After leaving the cafion, and in its pas- 
sage over the open plain to Mono Lake, it is 
quiet and decorous. The entrance to Mill 
Creek Cajion shows glacial action in interest- 
ing and instructive forms. On the north side of 
the cafion, and at its very mouth, is a perfect 
terminal moraine, from which more or less dé6ris 
has been washed out on the plain by later ac- 
tion. This moraine is best described as a long, 
low, though clearly defined, mound, crescentic 
in shape—the snout, as it were, pointing toward 
the plain. Its length is apparently three thou- 
sand feet, and its greatest width three hundred 
feet. On the south side of the cafion, and at 
an altitude of fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of Mono Lake, are two lateral moraines, 
lying parallel to and within a short distance of 
each other, which are as perfect in their way as 
the terminal moraine. The lateral moraines 
are two thousand feet long and two hundred 
and fifty feet wide. They lie on the side of a 
mountain, and have a north and south course. 
And between the westernmost moraine and the 
peak of the mountain is a large glacial valley. 
Above the latter moraines the mountain side is 
torn and twisted. Here it was that the glacier 
expired. Here was the final struggle. The 
path of the glacier is traced for miles into the 
range. The glacial dedris and eroded rocks, and 
the basined lakes of Mill Creek Cajion clearly 
show the line of movement. Professor Joseph 
Le Conte has studied the glacial ruins on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra to good purpose, 
though his reports, so far as I have observed, 
do not relate to this particular locality. Ante- 
rior to the discovery of gold on Mill Creek, the 
cavion, being distant from routes of mountain 
travel, was a lerra incognita. 

Our road led us to the north side of Mill 
Creek, and involved fording. The stream had 
a width of twenty feet, was about three feet 
deep, and ran like a mill-race. We placed our 
feet on the dash-board, above the reach of the 
raging torrent, and dashed across in safety. 
There is exhilaration in fording this creek. 
There is also cool dampness. This dampness 
reached the seat of the buckboard, and evoked 
from Joe a frontier exclamation befitting the 
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occasion. The road is in the bed of the cafion, 
and so near the creek that the sound of the mov- 
ing waters is seldom absent. As we rode along 
the cafion, on an easy grade, its walls rose high- 
er, and were more precipitous. Trachyte was 
succeeded by bands of micaceous granite. This 
granite was destined to give way to the meta- 
morphic granite adjoining a belt of diorite. In 
the metamorphic granite and diorite the gold 
ore is found. The pine, cedar, fir, and tamarack 
trees became more abundant. The rocks were 
more rugged. The scenery was wilder. The 
mountain faces were seamed and furrowed, and 
inspired veneration. A flood of sunshine poured 
into the cavon and glorified its beauty. The 
soft air, laden with the bracing odor of the bal- 
samic pine, the ceaseless sound of the rushing 
waters, and the countless charms of countless 
views, stimulated our enthusiasm to the utmost 
tension. Every stride of progress revealed fresh 
and striking features in the landscape. The 
mountainous walls of the ca#ion were ever show- 
ing new profiles, new stratifications, and new 
colors. Four miles from the entrance of the 
cation, we reached Lundy Lake. It occupies a 
glacial basin the full width of the ca#ion. The 
creek flows into the lake from the west and out 
of it on the east. Lundy Lake is a gem of the 
Sierra Nevada. Though less than half a mile 
wide, and only one mile long, it has a distinct- 
ive character never known in mere ponds. The 
maximum depth of the lake is said to be two 
hundred and fifty feet. The deep channel is on 
the north side, and far below the road winding 
around the mountain. With varying depths, 
the tints on the surface change. The crystal 
water is light blue where shallow, dark blue 
where deeper. At the point of greatest depth 
it is a jet black. Stately trees encompass the 
lake at present. But the woodman is ruthless. 
Picturesqueness is a luxury which he cannot al- 
ways afford. Tall, straight trees represent so 
much lumber to him. So down come the trees. 
Some have come down; others are coming. 
He has his eye on them. 

After a brief halt at the lake, we rode on. 
Pine, fir, and cedar trees were more frequent, 
and increased in size. Groves of mountain 
aspen also bordered the road. Near the west- 
ern shore of the lake is the mining camp of 
Lundy. It consists of a few brand-new cabins, 
and is supposed to havea future. The charac- 
ter of that future remains to be determined. I 
hazard no prediction. The site is ina grove of 
noble trees, and has many other attractions. 
At this stage of developments it is impossible 
to give the position of Homer's leading mining 
town. There is a wide difference of opinion on 
the subject. One day last winter an enterpris- 





ing prospector, who had tired of “herding a 
stove”—z. ¢., sitting about the fire in a bar- 
room—determined to locate a town-site for 
himself. So he slipped off on his snow-shoes, 
and worked his way up the cazion to a spot he 
deemed favorable for a thriving town. Stakes 
were procured, and before night he had a town 
laid out on the snow. The depth of the snow 
was thirty feet. Local report says that several 
of the lots were sold. I cannot vouch for the 
sale. But it is a fact that the spring thaw left 
the town -site in the air. The ca#on narrowed 
to a point at the bottom. This narrative is re- 
lated with great unction by the people of Ho- 
mer. I heard it several times during my visit, 
and as some one had stated the particulars in 
Bodie, and Joe had given me a detailed ac- 
count of the same matter during our ride, the 
novelty of the whole business came to be 
charming toward the last. 

We pushed forward, over a rough and rocky 
road, by a mountain swamp, through a mount- 
ain meadow, and into the camp of Wasson. 
Lundy and Wasson are a mile apart. Each 
has its advantages and disadvantages, and both 
areambitious. Neither has a graveyard, though 
Lundy has already been the scene of one or two 
fatal discussions. The tradition is said to be 
popular among miners that the pistol and knife 
advertise a camp, and are powerful promoters 
of mining development, and they are also cred- 
ited with the belief that no camp can attain a 
healthy state of activity without a graveyard. 
I trust that Homer will have little use for grave- 
yards. I hold the courtesy and hospitality of the 
people in grateful remembrance. Among the 
more pretentious residences in Wasson is that of 
Mr. C. H. Nye, who accompanied Homer in his 
early prospecting expeditions in this section. 
Mr. Nye is directing hydraulic operations in 
the bed of the cazion, and is confident of suc- 
cess. 

A short distance beyond Wasson we drew up 
the team on a rocky bench, and abandoned 
ourselves to the view. On either side of the 
cahon the cleft range rises boldly to hights 
varying from two thousand to three thousand 
feet. Each mountain face is stained, and scar- 
red, and channeled. The discoloration of the 
rocky surface imparts an antique appearance to 
the mountains. Without the seams, the scars, 
and the stains, the scene could not reach its 
hoary grandeur. The signs of age are all es- 
sential. They invest the towering rocks with a 
tangible sentiment. Striping the mountains, 
in a northerly and southerly course, are ledges 
of gold-bearing ore. These ledges, or the crop- 
pings thereof, are followed, with the eye, up 
each side of the cafion, from the line of the float 
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rock, bordering the creek, to the apparent sum- 
mits of the mountains. The cazon is a mining 
cross-cut worthy of old Dame Nature. But 
practical views and impressions are speedily 
dispelled by grander sights. Whirling through 
narrow gorges about the head of the cazion are 
cascades rivaling, in flawless beauty, the tower- 
ing snow-capped peaks. Two long and prom- 
inent cascades arrest attention as the chief feat- 
ures of the spectacle. We hear no rush of the 
waters. At first glance the cascades look like 
serpentine bands of crumpled snow. The scene 
is suggestive rather than satisfying. We see 
the Promised Land, but are not there. We 
hurry forward, exchange our team for a couple 
of trusty riding mules, and soon gain a knobby 
ridge which fairly commands the cascades. 
The ridge abuts against the wall on the north 
side of the ca#ion. Old and gnarled trees, sole 
survivors of a grove of mountain monarchs, 
shade us from the searching sunlight, and the 
drooping branches are rustic frames for many 
gorgeous vistas. Dashing down the lofty and 
precipitous mountain which walls the cazion on 
the west, and following a sinuous channel in the 
north-west corner of the cazion, is a foamy tor- 
rent, now a fall, and again a cascade, which is 
continuous in its series of falls and cascades, 
fora distance of four thousand feet, and hasa 
descent of two thousand feet. For one thousand 
feet the angle is not less than seventy degrees. 
The volume of water in this cascade is eight 
hundred miner’s inches. Such is the North 
Fork of Mill Creek. It seems to issue from a 
crevice in the rocks. Its real source is a chain 
of lakelets far back in the mountains. North 
and south of the North Fork are minor cas- 
cades—threads of silver winding down to the 
main creek. In the southwest corner of the 
cation is the Mill Creek Cascade. The main 
source of Main Creek is a chain of lakelets eight 
thousand feet west of, and two thousand feet 
above, the point in the cavion where the junc- 
tion with the North Fork is accomplished. 
Eight thousand feet of cascade and fall! A 
continuous line of sparkling foam! It whirls 
hither and thither, plunges over the face of a 
precipice, dashes through the rocks, but is foam 
from the time it leaves the lakelets till it disap- 
pears in the cafion bed. The flow of water in 
the main fall is three thousand mirier’s inches. 

We viewed the cascades from other positions 
of vantage, and never knew a feeling of weari- 
ness, These grand works of nature, 


‘‘With grace divine imbued, 
Bring to their sweetness no satiety.” 


We lingered around the cascades for some 
hours, and until the time at our disposal was 





more than exhausted, and then rode down the 
cation to the Homer mill-site, which is, eight 
thousand four hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea level. The creek is too strong for fording in 
the vicinity of the site, and has been bridged. 
We crossed the bridge, and headed our mules up 
a crazy trail on the south side of the cazion. The 
trail winds through a gorge, several hundred 
feet wide, which we crossed and recrossed con- 
stantly in making the ascent. It was like tack- 
ing against a sharp head-wind. Still there was 
no monotony in the trip. Joe was chipper, and 
cheery, and full of anecdote. He told how sev- 
eral animals had fallen from the trail to the bot- 
tom of the ca#on, and in other ways contributed 
to the cheerfulness of the occasion. The trail 
is worn through loose float rock, and has a 
width of six inches. The mules did not mind 
the narrowness of the trail. They leisurely 
walked to one side of the gorge, sniffed the 
overhanging rock, gathered their feet in a bunch, 
like the trick horse in a circus, turned slowly 
and deliberately around, and walked off on a 
new tack. The angleof the gorge for the first 
thousand feet is thirty-two degrees. The tun- 
nel of the Homer Mining Company is in this 
gorge, entering the mountain one thousand and 
fifty feet above the level of the creek directly 
below. The southern boundary line of the 
Homer mine, on the summit of the mountains, 
has an altitude of eleven thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the sea level, and is two thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the mill-site. Near the mouth of the 
Homer Company’s tunnel is the canvas tent 
which sheltered the emloyés of the corporation 
last winter. The situation is airy and has a 
good view. These are its sole recommenda- 
tions. After a general examination of the sur- 
face rock, which entailed hard scrambling, and 
a walk through the tunnel, drifts, and cross- 
cuts, we seated ourselves on the dump, and 
were content to remain quiet for a while. From 
this hight the features of the cafion bed were 
seen in miniature. It was like looking through 
an inverted opera-glass. Men were dwarfed 
into specks, tall trees became low shrubs, and 
the houses were proportionately insignificant. 
During our brief interval of rest a prospector 
drew nigh, with his jackass, and came to a halt. 
The mining prospector has been the hero of 
song and story since the days of less recent 
California. Romance demands him, and he al- 
ways takes the form required by the exigencies 
of the plot. He stands ona lofty eminence, 
and is the central figure in a grand scene. His 
soul is stirred to its inmost depths. The no- 
bility of his nature asserts itself. He is inspired. 
The wanton breezes play with his curly locks, 
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and ever and anon caress his marble brow. He 
speaks not. He is posed to represent an apo- 
theosis of mankind. He stands there, in the 
story, a very god. 

Our visiting prospector was not of the ro- 
mantic class. He was low of stature, rough in 
dress, smoked a short and very black pipe, and 
spoke with a strong brogue. He stood beside 
the neatest little jackass I ever saw—a perfect 
love of a jackass, to borrow a society phrase, 
with coquettish ears, soft, dreamy eyes, and 
fawn-colored hair. The prospector had a griev- 
ance. He was verbally consigning himself to 
the place Bob Ingersoll pronounces a myth. 
And all because of the jackass. He swore 
copiously, not at the animal, but in its behalf. 
The animal listened patiently, attentively, and 
with apparent appreciation. When the man 
paused for want of breath, the animal waved 
an ear or two, and blinked. He was such a 
mite of a jackass, and his ears were so long and 
ponderous that the movement of an ear to and 
fro was a compliment not to be lightly consid- 
ered. It transpired that the prospector and his 
pack animal were just returning from a trip 
which had been curtailed by the sudden illness 
of “Moriarity.” “Moriarity” was the jack. 


“Moriarity” had presumably eaten an assayer’s 


outfit. Nothing weaker than acid could have 
given “Moriarity” such a bad case of colic. At 
all events, “Moriarity” was a very sick jack. 
Never was jack nursed more tenderly. Delicate 
attentions were lavished upon him. He was 
coddled, and fondled, and a dose of medicine 
was administered. He voiced no protest. He 
had no complaint to make. But he could not 
conceal his anguish. His broad, intelligent 
face was wrinkled, his eyes were fireless, and 
he was unsteady of limb. His sweet patience 
was inexhaustible. As I gazed on him I was 
impelled to the reflection that “the shallow 
murmur, but the deep are dumb.” “Moriarity” 
was finally tucked away in an improvised bed. 
There are so many ordinary jacks in the world 
that a superior jack is not very soon forgotten. 
The warm attachment existing between “Mo- 
riarity” and his owner aroused my curiosity. 
I had witnessed the noble fortitude of the jack 
under trying circumstances. Hence a desire to 
learn something of his history. I ‘asked the 
prospector a few questions, judiciously prefac- 
ing my inquiries with a few complimentary re- 
marks about jackasses in general, and his own 
in particular. He agreed with me that people 
could grow very fond of these animals. I do 
not give his exact words. His ideas serve the 
purpose. He proceeded to say that one could 
not learn to love a jackass unless a close inti- 
macy existed between the two. No man enter- 





tained the same feeling for all jacks that he did 
for one or two, or a select few. Every jack who 
was not ugly or ill bred was liable to have 
friends and admirers. Some jacks, like some 
individuals, never were appreciated. A good 
deal, of course, depended upon the society in 
which a jack was thrown. That sick jack, that 
diminutive creature, climbed up the face of a 
precipice with a pack, weighing two hundred 
and fifty pounds, on his back. He was both 
handsome and good. He never strayed from 
a camp, and left his owner in the lurch. On 
the contrary, he always kept a close watch on 
his masters movements. “Ivery night,” con- 
tinued the prospector, now thoroughly enthus- 
ed, “he comes to me siveral times, whin I’m 
shlaping, and sniffs me blankets to see if I’m 
gone orno. He’s the nicest baste in the woruld, 
and me frind.” The prospector left us, and other 
subjects came up for discussion. Still, it was 
a long time before I could dismiss the jack from 
my mind, I could not help thinking of the 
place he occupied in his master’s affections. | 
wondered if the feeling was reciprocated be- 
tween master and jack. And then I mused 
upon the multitude of jackasses who do not 
know when they are well off. 

Lake Cajion is the second natural cross-cut 
of Homer District. It opens from the south 
side of Mill Creek Cafion near Lundy, and has 
a north-easterly and south-westerly course. It 
is smaller than Mill Creek Cajion, but of equal 
importance as a mining proposition. The south 
fork of Mill Creek, a chain of lakes, and a cas- 
cade, descending almost vertically a distance 
of seven hundred feet, are among the scenic 
effects of Lake Cafion. Mining in the Lake 
Cajion section has reached a high altitude, 
higher than the Homer. The croppings of the 
May Lundy mine are eleven thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five feet above the sea level, 
and the tunnel of the May Lundy Mining Com- 
pany is only two hundred and eighty feet lower. 
Several other companies are at work near the 
May Lundy, and with flattering prospects. The 
gold of the Homer District mines is rich and 
clean. Bodie gold is really an electrum of gold 
and silver. Homer gold is the genuine article. 
It is the gold that lured the argonauts to Cali- 
fornia. The proportion of silver in Homer gold 
is one dollar in seventy-five. The great hight 
and precipitousness of the Homer Mountains 
will not interfere with the development of the 
mines. .The tunnel system of works facilitates 
exploration. Mill Creek Cafion, where most of 
the milling will be performed, is from seven 
hundred to eight hundred feet lower than Bo- 
die, is accessible by an easy grade, and abounds 
in timber and water. With the aid of tram- 
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ways, the ores can be easily and cheaply trans- 
ported to mill. Few districts in the world can 
boast of such-abundant facilities for mining and 
milling. Time and work must determine the 
value of the district as a grand mining propo- 
sition. A prophecy would be out of place 
here. 

Homer was discovered on the twenty-third of 
August, 1879. Systematic operations were not 
begun until late in the fall, when the Homer 
Mining Company started their tunnel. The 
district was buried in snow during four months 
of last winter. Hardy miners ventured out 
now and then and walked to Bodie on snow- 
shoes; but these trips were necessarily rare. 





They came to be regarded as perilous after the 
travelers had returned once or twice with frozen 
ears and hands. The few people who wintered 
in Homer assuredly had a rough experience. 
They lived principally on a certain sort of faith 
and hope. Subsistence on such a diet requires 
a heroism which we seldom see outside of a min- 
ing camp. 

My last view of Homer was in the gloaming. 
The mountains loomed up grand and gloomy, 
then slowly faded away. Memory treasures 
the Homeric scenery. Where is the artist who 
will transfer to canvas this marvelous illustra- 
tion of the heroic and picturesque in mining? 

W. M. BUNKER. 





A WINTER IN BERLIN.—II. 


The Germans are considered to be a more 
sociable people than the English or Americans, 
but I think this is a mistake. They are gre- 
garious, but in one sense not as sociable; that 
is, they are fonder of being in crowds than our 
people, but it seemed to me that intimate home 
visiting is not socommon. The average Ger- 
man is very fond of going with his family to the 
popular concert-room, or garden, and there, 
seated about a table, the women will knit and 
the men smoke; very likely supper will be eat- 
en, and certainly all will imbibe indefinite quan- 
tities of beer; friends will speak to each other, 
the women will indulge in 4/atsch (gossip), and 
there will be a great quantity of bad tobacco 
smoke floating in the air. On warm Sunday 
afternoons the families will go in crowds into 
the Thiergarten, or to Charlottenberg, or Pots- 
dam, or some other of the suburban resorts, 
and enjoy the fresh air, sunshine, and also the 
inevitable beer; but home intimacies and visit- 
ing are much less common than with us. A 
person may have a wide circle of acquaintance, 
and yet never go into their houses, nor see 
them in his own. Of course, in a large com- 
munity there is not complete uniformity in this 
regard. “I give merely the very distinct impres- 
sion which I received of this extreme gregari- 
ousness, and yet lack of home sociability. This 
gregariousness manifests itself, also, in the nu- 
merous Vereins everywhere to be found. Every 
trade and pursuit, and one may say, idea, has 
its “union.” 

Through the kindness of a German lady I 
was enabled to take part in some characteristic 
Berlin social gatherings. This particular com- 





pany called itself the Montag Gesellschajt 
(Monday Society), though why was notapparent, 
as it came together only at odd intervals. It 
was chaperoned by a few middle-aged ladies. 
There were usually present sixty or seventy 
persons, young and matronly ladies, army offi- 
cers, and civilians of the better classes. Each 
one paid four marks (one dollar) for the invita- 
tion ticket. The assembly was held at some 
well known hotel. As soon as the company 
was present, usually about eight o’clock, it sat 
down to dinner. Each gentleman was expected 
to order a bottle of wine, which was extra. An 
hour and a half was consumed at table. Ger- 
mans are loud talkers, and before the end there 
would be a tremendous uproar in the room. 
When it was time to adjourn the elderly gen- 
tleman presiding arose, and proposed the health 
of the Emperor, which would be drank stand- 
ing, accompanied by a chorus of enthusiastic 
hoch, hoch’s. The ladies and gentlemen then 
passed into an ante-room, and drank their cof- 
fee while the tables were being cleared away. 
After which dancing commenced. The favor- 
ite dance is the waltz. The same piece of 
music was played for a half hour at a time; the 
dancers whirled around the room two or three 
times, and then sat down to catch their breath ; 
in a little while the same dancers, however, 
each with a different partner, would be off 
again in the dizzy whirl at a very rapid pace, 
and so on to the end. The theory seems to be, 
to get as much exercise in a given time as one 
can with as many partners as possible. The 
young officers are the model dancers, and natu- 
rally the favorites with the girls. These dash- 
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ing young bloods and elegant partners relieved 
the fatigues of the vigorous dancing with oc- 
casional glasses of beer. At these particular 
Gesellschafts there were usually present four or 
five attachés of the Chinese Embassy in full 
national costume, and it would have harrowed 
the soul of a Kearneyite to see the amount of 
attention they received from the women. I 
could see that the envious young gentlemen 
secretly thought also that the Chinese “must 
go.” A stranger in Berlin, and, in fact, in 
every town, immediately remarks the vast num- 
ber of beer and wine shops and restaurants. 
In Berlin they are in every quarter of the town. 
They are of all shades of excellence and bad- 
ness, from Poffenberg’s, on the Unter den Lin- 
den, down to the “ Friihstiick Lokal,” in the re- 
mote stvasse, where droskymen and laborers 
regale themselves. My first conclusion was, 
that the entire population ate and drank in 
these places, but a longer acquaintance with 
the habits of the people disabused me of this 
hasty impression. The explanation of the sup- 
port which these resorts must necessarily re- 
ceive in order to make a tolerable profit final- 
ly dawned upon me when I learned more of the 
habits of German men. Every German, no 
matter what his calling, has his wine or dzer 
knetpe. This is a public house to which he re- 
sorts every evening, and passes two, three, or 
more hours, as the case may be, in the circle 
of his chosen friends, drinking, smoking, and 
chatting. As the customary dinner is early, he 
will frequently take his supper there, and he 
will probably, evening after evening, year in 
and year out, frequent the same £vezfe, meeting 
there always the same companions. The mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the doctor, the literary man, 
the mechanic, the laborer, each has his £nezfe, 
where he meets congenial society. I have been 
told that there are Berliners who have no £neife, 
but they must be classed among the eccentrics. 
The wives, therefore, never expect their hus- 
bands to pass the evenings at home, or, at 
least, the entire evening. 

As to whether German women are better ed- 
ucated than our own women, with correspond- 
ing opportunities, I must confess I am in doubt, 
principally because, from American ladies long 
resident in Berlin, I have heard quite conflicting 
opinions. Averaging their opinions, and sup- 
plementing them with my own observation, I 
am inclined to think that the German women 
are better linguists and musicians, but not as 
well up in other branches. You will hardly 
meet a lady of any pretensions to good train- 
ing who cannot speak more or less English and 
French ; and, in several instances, I have been 
very much surprised at the accuracy of their 





English, both in speaking and writing, and also 
at the breadth of their reading in English litera. 
ture. 

Those who know the Berlin women in the 
best circles say they are bright, intelligent, and 
intellectual; and it may be said of all their 
countrywomen that they have a strong tendency 
to sentimentalism. They do not “come out” 
as early as our girls, and are not as self-de. 
pendent or self-adapting. Beauty of face is not 
the specialty of the Berlin women, though one 
often sees very good figures. I remember mak- 
ing this reflection at the annual subscription 
ball at the Royal Opera House. This was an 
occasion when one could see together an ex- 
cellent representation of Berlin society, called 
out by the fact that the Emperor, Empress, and 
the Imperial Court were present, and came 
down on the floor. Of course, in so large an 
assemblage there were beautiful faces, but they 
flashed upon one in the throng as rare surprises; 
plain, good-natured features, and ample, well 
fed figures, were the normal types. 

Like most men, when the intricacies of a 
woman’s toilet come in question, I can only 
give impressions, and these were that the dress- 
ing was rich, but by no means elegant; in truth, 
rather unartistic, but diamonds, pearls, emer- 
alds, amethysts, and all sorts of precious stones 
sparkled upon the persons and dresses of the 
greater part of the ladies in dazzling profusion. 
The men of the Court are generally good look- 
ing, manly fellows; but the women! Perhaps 
the less said the better. There was one, how- 
ever, fresh and charming—the young daughter 
of the Crown Prince, the Princess Saxe- Mein- 
egen. And so at the opera or at the theater, 
one may search long through the crowded au- 
diences for really pretty faces; the esthetic 
soul hungering for beauty or brilliancy must 
content itself with the homely, good-natured, 
bread-and-butter style of visage. The Jenetra- 
lia of German households are not as cleanly 
or orderly as might be. In truth, the godli- 
ness which goes along with cleanliness is too 
often lacking, where the critical eye of the 
passer-by cannot penetrate. In houses of the 
more recent construction are bath-rooms, but 
I am disposed to believe they are more gener- 
ally used as waste or servants’ rooms than for 
their intended purpose. In houses more than 
ten years old, I doubt whether such a necessa- 
ry appendage can be found. A significant fact 
is that the linen goes to the laundry only at 
intervals, very often, of six months, quite com- 
monly of two and three. On these occasions, 
the laundry-woman appears and carries away 
the loads of material, frequently to some sub- 
urban establishment. Possibly the system may 
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have its advantages, but certainly one’s impres- 
sions would be that it is more labor and patience 
saving than nice. It was some time before I 
|] could make my washer-woman understand 
that 1 wished her to come once a week. She 
evidently could not comprehend its fitness, and 
Jam sure at last put it down as the absurd, 
though profitable, habit of a foreigner, who could 
not be expected to know better. 

The only serious meal in a German family is 
the dinner, which ordinarily comes between half 
past one and three o’clock. The banks are 
closed between those hours, and active busi- 
ness is largely suspended. Deliberation and 
time are given, not so much to the actual con- 
sumption of the dinner as to quietude afterward. 
If the food is bolted rapidly, the German in- 
sists upon plenty of time to digest it. He there- 
fore sits long at the table, and sips his wine or 
beer, and afterward, over his coffee, smokes his 
weed. In all this he extracts more real, solid, 
reasonable satisfaction out of one dinner than 
an American will out of a dozen. Judged by 
our standards, his table habits are rather gross. 
Men and women shovel their food into their 
mouths very commonly with their knives, edge 
inward, and generally there is a slobberiness 
which is not agreeable. At a ¢adble d’héte, or 
dinner party, the din of voices becomes extraor- 
dinary ; for the people talk loud and all at once. 
If it is trying to the lungs, no doubt it is good 
forthe digestion. At a table a’héte there are 
three things which a German gentleman almost 
invariably does. First, when he enters the room 
he takes out a small pocket-brush and carefully 
brushes his hair; secondly, he produces a large, 
bright-colored silk handkerchief, and blows a 
bugle-blast; and lastly, at the end of the re- 
past, he calls for a candle and lights his cigar, 
without consulting the preferences of the other 
guests. This, however, is not to be taken as an 
exhibition of selfish, bad manners. On the 
contrary, he is performing merely a social func- 
tion, which presumptively is pleasurable to ev- 
erybody; for the smoking habit is so common 
that the non-smoker is rather in the attitude of 
one who should apologize for his lack of cult- 
ure, and therefore should pay the penalty of his 
defective development by quietly withdrawing 
or suffering in silence. The other meals cut 
only a secondary figure, and are often eaten in 
a scrambling fashion, here and there as it may 
happen. 

I doubt whether the mysteries of German 
cooking are comprehensible to the Anglo- Sax- 
on mind, or permanently endurable by the An- 
glo-Saxon stomach. In order to obtain that 
Peace of mind which is absolutely necessary to 
aid the digestion of the compounds which daily 





come upon the table, one must not seek to com- 
prehend. 

Is there not a close relationship between the 
methods of cooking of a people and their in- 
tellectual and moral development? Cannot the 
positive, practical directness of the Anglo-Sax- 
on mind be connected with their plain, succu- 
lent, unmistakable roasts and chops?—or the 
grace and esthetic sense of the French referred 
to their delicate rago#ts and sauces?—and the 
cloudy, self-evolving philosophies of the Ger- 
mans to their incomprehensible mixtures of 
fish, flesh, fruit, and vegetables? Or would a 
closer analysis show that the reverse process 
works out food preparation from innate charac- 
teristics? 

The fundamental principle of German cook- 
ery is to mix together as many incongruous 
things as possible. My countrymen have a 
special talent, recognized the world over, for in- 
venting mixed drinks, but his combinations pale 
before those of the Germans in mixed cooking. 
That compound which is so toothsome to a 
German, a herring salad, is concocted from six- 
teen different articles. A German beefsteak is 
made of hashed meats, rolled into a ball and 
fried. What they call roast beef is a chunk of 
meat boiled a while and then baked; it usually 
looks like a lump of india-rubber. With the 
meats is always served a compote, made of 
stewed or preserved fruit. The vegetables are 
deemed at their best when they are floating in 
grease. Sausage, however, is the great national 
delicacy. It is produced in great varieties of 
size and quality; and the sausage shops of Ber- 
lin are the most elegant in the city. The Ger- 
man family table, with its mysteries and abom- 
inations, is the severest trial which the American 
has to undergo who submits himself to the do- 
mestic life of the country. My estimable land- 
lady modified her culinary practices somewhat 
to suit my fancies; yet six months of effort 
failed to reconcile me to the strange diet. I 
have met with a few Americans in Germany, 
a long time there, who first endured, then pitied, 
then finally embraced the execrable cookery ; 
but, as one might suspect, they have in a de- 
gree become denationalized. ; 

In Berlin, however, one is not obliged to suf- 
fer this daily martyrdom; there are a few good 
restaurants, like that of Poffenberg, or the Kai- 
serhof, or the Hétel de Rome, where one can 
fare sumptuously and in a civilized way, and, 
for those so inclined, there are a few very good 
pensions which adapt themselves to our ways of 
living. 

However, the clothes a people wear, the 
houses they live in, the food they eat, and the 
special social customs they exhibit, may, per- 
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haps, be put down simply as surface character- 
istics, which, among European peoples, are not 
widely different. 

We may also go further, and say that, in a 
general way, their several civilizations are all 
developing upon the same lines; but these are 
generalizations too broad to be satisfying. In- 
side of these lines we see that each is develop- 
ing a special nationality—a life of its own, which 
gives it national individuality. We see a spe- 
cial national mind, which makes the German 
one, the Frenchman quite another, and the 
Russian yet a distinct third. The German 
type, though an old and well defined one, has 
met obstructions to its unification, which are 
only now, in this generation, being overcome. 
The oft quoted lines of Arndt, 


‘*Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” 


and the enthusiastic response of this song, that 
it is 
‘*So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt,”’ 


which expressed merely an aspiration when 
written sixty odd years ago, is now rapidly 
taking form. The unification of North Ger- 
many is the most remarkable event in Europe 


since the disappearance of the first Napoleon 


from the scene. This unification is working in 
all social directions. Berlin, therefore, as the 
chief city of the new empire, has become the 
political center of the continent, and the new 
influences at work are drawing to it not only 
the political, but also the social, intellectual, 
and artistic forces of the empire. Heretofore 
the small States—the “Residenz” towns, dis- 
persed in twenty or thirty little States—divided 
these forces. Weimar, as we know, became a 
literary, and Dresden and Munich artistic cen- 
ters, and the universities, also, scattered at 
many distant points, formed scientific and phil- 
osophic centers. These little capitals were also, 
each in its degree, centers of special aristo- 
cratic and social influences, but since the polit- 
ical unification the best social, intellectual, and 
artistic life of Germany is slowly, but surely, 
being drawn to Berlin. Weimar, Dresden, 
Stuttgard, and even Munich, are losing their 
earlier glories. The change is not a rapid one, 
and it will probably be a long time before Ber- 
lin becomes to North Germany what Paris is 
to France. Already political opinion takes its 
direction from the capital, and, naturally, its 
newspapers are assuming greater prominence 
than ever before. 

One of the features of the former decentrali- 
zation was that the ablest journals were to be 
found in the smaller cities, and at points remote 





from each other, and this is the case in a de- 
gree still. The Cologne Gazette and Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zeitung are yet leaders; ney- 
ertheless, it is plain that the metropolitan js 
growing at the expense of the interior press, 

Mark Twain, in his recent book, 4 Tramp 
Abroad, referring to the newspapers of Ham. 
burg, Frankfort, Baden, and Munich, as correct 
types of the German press, says they are defi- 
cient in everything that makes a newspaper at- 
tractive. If that is the case as to those partic- 
ular journals (and as to that I cannot say), cer- 
tainly those of Berlin cannot be dismissed in 
such a depreciatory way. There are a great 
many of them, of all shades of opinion and abil- 
ity, and representing all sections of society. In 
the matter of the primal requisite of a daily 
journal, news, they are far superior to the 
French, and almost equal to the best English 
and American papers. Apparently they do not 
expend as much money and energy in collect: 
ing news, nor are they so anxious for the earli- 
est and first information, no doubt because the 
German readers are not as eager or exacting in 
this regard as ours are. The most influential 
are the Word-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (said 
to be Bismarck’s organ), the Vossiche Zeitung, 
the (Vational, the Preussische or Kreuz-Zei- 
tung, the Tageblatt, and the Fremdenblatt. 

A small newspaper, called Das Kleine Four- 
nal, founded the winter I was in Berlin by Dr. 
Strousberg, who is somewhat notorious for his 
connection with railroad schemes in Russia, 
and his bankruptcy and subsequent trial, be- 
came immediately a great success. It sells for 
five pfennings, or one and a quarter cents, and 
contains not only a full summary of the current 
news, but also has very good editorials. I have 
seen in it original correspondence from San 
Francisco, and editorials about California af- 
fairs. Perhaps the Zageb/att may be taken as 
a fair specimen of a Berlin daily. It is said to 
have the largest circulation. I have before me 
the number for May 21, 1880. It consists of 
sixteen pages, each page about three-quarters 
the size of one of the San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin. 1 should say that, taking into con- 
sideration differences in size of page and type, 
the Zaged/att contains matter equal to at least 
ten pages of the Bulletin. Of the sixteen pages, 
five and a half are given up exclusively to adver- 
tisements. The upper parts of the first and 
second pages are devoted to political editorials 
and political news, the lower to a chapter of a 
feuilleton, and theatrical and musical news ; the 
third page contains a letter from Hamburg, 
news from various points of the empire, with 
long lists of changes in civil and army offices; 
the fourth page has local news; the fifth con- 
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tains local news, and has also reports of judi- 
cial proceedings and of a sitting of one of the 
municipal councils; the sixth contains a very 
full and detailed statement of the prices ruling 
at the money exchanges of Breslau, Hamburg, 
Frankfort, Vienna, Amsterdam, London, Paris, 
St. Petersburg, Bremen, Cologne, Antwerp, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool, followed by half a page 
of advertisements ; the seventh has telegraphic 
news from various parts of Europe; the eighth 
is composed of advertisements; the ninth has 
political editorials and some paragraphs of the- 
atrical news; the tenth and eleventh contain 
telegraphic correspondence from St. Petersburg 
and London, a letter from Bromberg, telegrams 
from Munich, Brussels, and Vienna, local news, 
and a report of the proceedings of the Prussian 
Landtag. One column of this and the follow- 
ing page are taken up with very full and de- 
tailed reports of the markets for various kinds 
of goods in all the commercial centers of Eu- 
rope, and also in New York and Rio Janeiro, 
followed by a report of prices ruling in the Ber- 
lin exchange the previous day of over seven 
hundred different stocks or shares, and winding 
up with a barometrical and thermometrical re- 
port from all parts of Europe. The last four 
pages are filled with advertisements. 

The news of all kinds is full and detailed. 
This paper has morning and evening editions, 
and is sold to subscribers at forty-three cents 
amonth; single numbers sell on the street for 
two and a half cents. It is equal to any paper 
of its class in the United States, and very much 
superior to the average of our daily press both 
in tone, style, and matter. In the Vossische, 
Nord-deutsche Allgemeine, and National are 
articles admirable for their range of thought, 
knowledge, and moderation of tone. As to 
style, they cannot ordinarily be praised; it is 
strangely involved and slovenly. The student 
of German at home, who thinks himself well 
up in the language because he can read Goethe, 
Schiller, or Heine readily, will find himself, to 
his surprise, very much at fault when he goes 
to Germany and takes up the daily paper. It 
is like going from the open, sunny fields into a 
dense forest, with tangled undergrowth. 

Every calling or pursuit in Germany which 
finds expression in words seems to have a style, 
or want of style, of its own; it is only the purely 
literary person who cares to cultivate the art of 
expression for its own sake. There is, conse- 
quently, a philosophical, an official, a scientist, 
a newspaper, and a literary style, and that of 
the newspaper is certainly one of the most ob- 
Sscure; the aim of its writers seeming to be to 
give in one sentence the main thought, with all 
its possible shades, exceptions, and qualifica- 


tions, with the nominative at the beginning and 
the verb as far off toward the end as possible. 

I have been surprised how well the better 
Berlin papers are up in American affairs. They 
keep their readers informed about all occur- 
rences of importance going on in our midst. 
Even the various phases of the Kearney agita- 
tion, of our local political movements, and of 
the Chinese question were well understood and 
discussed by them. With reference to Ameri- 
can news they are better informed, and give 
fuller information than the English journals. 
Those, therefore, who characterize the German 
press as behind the times are themselves lag- 
ging in the rear of the facts. 

It is very easy for the traveler hurrying 
through a country, who is, perhaps, either only 
partially or not at all acquainted with the lan-~ 
guage, and who has casually glanced at one or 
two newspapers, to generalize and summarily 
condemn the whole press of the country as de- 
ficient; and then it gratifies our national pride 
to think we are in advance of those decaying 
old communities. 

The Berlin press lacks, it is true, somewhat 
of the push of our best papers in the gather- 
ing of news; its leaders certainly lack the liter- 
ary finish of our best; but, on the other hand, 
the news is carefully collated and arranged, the 
thought of the articles is elevated, and the 
“interviewer” and sensational reporter are care- 
fully excluded. 

It is said that the Berlin press is controlled 
by Jews, and that they are corrupting public 
opinion. During the winter I was in Berlin 
there arose a violent controversy over the Jew 
question, as it was styled, which called out 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, and speeches 
from many prominent men all over Germany, 
and was heard of in other parts of Europe, and 
also on our side of the Atlantic. The substance 
of the charge against these people, when strip- 
ped of the profuse verbiage in which it was 
couched, was that they used the daily press to 
decry old German ideas and traditions, and 
especially to sneer at and secretly undermine 
evangelical religion. There was a grain of 
truth here in a bushel of chaff. It is largely 
true that the Jew element is active in the press, 
and this because it is a large and rich element 
in the community. It is said there are over 
forty-five thousand Jews in Berlin alone, and 
that one in every ten of the educated men of 
Prussia is of that extraction. The skeptical 
tone of the press is merely a reflex of that of 
its readers. The pride of the Berliner is that 
his city is the home of free thought; that all 
shades of belief and unbelief receive respect- 





ful hearing, and can freely seek out its circle 
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of sympathizers. The undoubted tone of in- 
tellectual Berlin is skeptical, and the prudent 
Jew who owns or writes for a newspaper knows 
on which side his bread is buttered. 

The prevailing religion is the Lutheran. I at- 
tended very many services in different churches 
during my stay, and always, with one excep- 
tion, found them poorly attended, and mostly 
by women of middle age. Ordinarily not many 
men were present. The exception was the lit- 
tle, old-fashioned church formerly in charge of 
the celebrated Schleiermacher, and now under 
the sacerdotal care of Pastor Panck. He 
preaches every two weeks, and the edifice is 
filled to overflowing with the gentler sex, who 
evidently admire the pastor greatly, for he has 
sympathetic earnestness, and a clear, deliberate 
eloquence, which is more of the heart than the 
head. On the intervening Sundays there is a 
beggarly array of empty benches. The Catho- 
lic population have a grand, roomy edifice, 
modeled after the Pantheon at Rome, the 
Church of St. Hedwig, which is usually quite 
well filled. 

Fortunately for the Germans, they never ac- 
cepted Calvinism and its depressing austeri- 
ties. Consequently, with both Protestants and 
Catholics, Sunday is a feast and holiday—a 


day when rational enjoyment can supplement 
religious exercises. 

Church services usually begin at ten o’clock. 
Most of the shops are closed during the entire 
day, though a few open after the close of the 


religious services. Work and business gener- 
ally cease, and the people give up the after- 
noon and evening to enjoyment. In winter the 
numerous popular concerts begin as early as 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and at the thea- 
ters it is quite common to have a concert from 
four or five until seven, and then the usual per- 
formance. These places are always crowded on 
this day, and the eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing of the festive populace goes on simultane- 
ously with the strains of Wagner or Strauss. 
In the warm days of May, and in summer, the 
Thiergarten and Charlottenberg are filled with 
promenaders, and the out-door concerts are 
crowded. The charming Zodlogical Gardens 
are then also filled with spectators. Sunday 
afternoon is also the favorite time for family 
visiting. 

The churches, except one or two of recent 
construction, are exteriorly of little architect- 
ural merit, and internally are as uncomfortable 
as hard, straight- backed, uncushioned seats can 
make them. In winter they are badly heated; 
a horrible chill pervading the atmosphere. The 
clergyman preaches his sermon from a little 
round tub of a pulpit, perched up on the side 
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of the wall, like a bird’s nest against a barn, so 
that one must almost dislocate his neck to keep 
him in view. One is almost disposed to think 
that the effort was to make the place of wor. 
ship as uncomfortable as possible; and cer- 
tainly a regular attendance in any of them evi- 
dences unusual religious ardor. 

Socially, the clergyman is respected ; but his 
office does not at all put him in the social fore- 
ground. Of course, if he indicates superior 
talent, he makes his weight felt, and will take 
corresponding rank among his fellows; but, 
from what I learned, I should say that he has 
not the social estimation that our clergymen 
have merely from their calling. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the Ger- 
mans are a musical people; and one is, there- 
fore, not surprised at the number of musical en- 
tertainments in Berlin. Music fills a large space 
in all social enjoyments. You will hardly meet 
a man or a woman who is not an instrumental- 
ist, or who cannot sing. Leipsic claims to be 
the musical center. Its conservatory and its 
Gewandthaus concerts are world-famous. But 
now both Stuttgard and Berlin are disputing its 
long-time supremacy, and those competent to 
judge believe that the ultimate leadership will 
fall to the metropolis. Certainly the musically 
inclined can get their fill there. During the 
winter, there is not an evening when one can- 
not hear music of the highest order. There is 
continued succession of concerts at the Sing- 
akadamie. The Royal Opera gives perform- 
ances nightly; and, in addition, there are con- 
certs by specialists. The popular concerts are 
almost without number, especially on Sunday 
and holiday evenings. Wagner’s music is much 
played; and those who, like myself, cannot at 
first appreciate it come soon to like it after hear- 
ing it performed by large, well trained orches- 
tras. Those who are fond of choral singing 
find an exquisite treat in that to be heard every 
Sunday morning at the Dome Church, rendered 
by a choir of boys. But the characteristic pop- 
ular concerts are those at Bilse’s, and which are 
given every evening in the year—in winter, 
until May Ist, at his hall on the Leipsiger 
Strasse, and in summer at the magnificent Palm 
House, at Charlottenberg. To hear a Bilse 
concert at its best, one must go on Sunday even- 
ing, and go early in order to secure a place 
in the Saa/, which is the most democratic but 
best part of the house. The concert usually 
begins at six and lasts till ten o’clock. There 
are four parts, with intermissions of about fif- 
teen minutes; so that the hearer gets three 
hours of music for an entrance fee of nineteen 
cents. If you take a seat at one of the tables, 
you are expected to order at least one glass of 
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beer or a cup of coffee or chocolate, which will 
cost a few cents more. For this trifling fee, 
one can have an evening of excellent music, 
very nearly, if not quite, as well rendered as at 
a concert of Thomas in New York, where one 
pays a dollar and a half fora seat. This Saa/ 
is long and wide, and is filled with small tables, 
and as the evening progresses their occupants 
will be eating and drinking and smoking, and 
all chatting, during the lulls between the pieces, 
in loud confusion; and very soon a cloud of 
bluish tobacco smoke will float up into the high 
spaces between the upper tiers of boxes. If 
one does not care to sit at one of the tables in 
the Saa/, he can find a seat in the balcony for 
thirty cents, or he can have a roomy /oge, with 
seats for ten persons, for one dollar and a quar- 
ter, in addition to the entrance fee of nineteen 
cents for each person. It is quite common for 
a party of ladies to go alone and occupy one 
of the tables in the Saa/, and knit and take sup- 
per. Down below is a huge restaurant, called 
the “Tunnel,” which is always crowded during 
the intermissions. There are seventy perform- 
ers, all good instrumentalists, who occupy a 
platform at the farther end of the hall. As I 
said, these concerts are given every evening in 
the year, and it was always to me a matter of 
wonderment how any man could arrange three 
hundred and sixty-five different programmes. 
I happen to have one of these programmes by 
me, and it is a fair sample of the average. 
There are three numbers from Wagner—the 
“Overture to Rienzi,” the “Trauermarch,” from 
the Gotterdimerung, and the “Evening Star 
Song,” from Zannhduser ; also from Schubert, 
Haydn, Strauss, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Ruben- 
stein, Liszt, Gounod, Doppler, Verdi, and Ber- 
lioz. I noticed when I was there, and it was 
pretty often, that two or three things from Wag- 
ner would be given, and they were always much 
applauded. During the winter, Edward Strauss 
brought his orchestra up from Vienna, and 
drew crowded houses during the short time 
he remained in Berlin. He played his own 
and his brothers compositions almost exclu- 
sively, and their exquisite rendering almost lift- 
ed the audience to their feet and sent them 
whirling off in the enchanting mazes of the 
dance. It was a treat to watch Strauss. He 
stood facing the audience, violin in hand, and 
would, rather impassively, lead through the 
prelude. But when the music moved into the 
Swell of the dance, he commenced to play with 
4 movement that undulated gracefully in ac- 
cord with the rollicking harmony, seeming to 
move the melody along and make himself part 
of it. I remember that, in response to an en- 
éore, the band struck up the “Blue Danube 


Waltz,” and notwithstanding it is old, and has 
been played to death upon pianos and hand- 
organs, the rendering of the opening bars was 
so charming that the audience spontaneously 
broke out into rapturous applause. There is an 
excellent musical conservatory at Berlin, under 
the leadership of Joachim, and, in addition, 
multitudes of opportunities to study music in- 
expensively. 

Berlin has also many excellent theaters; but 
one must be well up in the German language to 
enjoy a German play. The Schauspielhaus, 
as it is called—that is, the Royal Theater—is 
subsidized by the Government, and presents 
standard plays in the best manner. The Ger- 
mans possess an excellent translation of Shak- 
spere’s drama, by Schlegel and Tieck, and they 
are as frequently played as upon our stage; 
and, though I am not prepared to say that they 
are better appreciated than with us, yet I am 
inclined to think they are more enjoyed. On 
Shakspere nights, the Schauspielhaus is always 
filled, though the pieces will be rendered only 
by the usual stock company. If one wishes to 
see comic opera well played in the true, rollick- 
ing spirit, he must go to the Friederick Wil- 
helmstiadtisches Theater, north of the Unter 
den Linden. At Kroll’s, on the beautiful Kénig’s 
Platz, there is ample garden space, which in 
the summer evenings is a veritable fairy scene 
of brilliancy; here good operas are given dur- 
ing the warm season. Spectacular pieces pre- 
vail at the Victoria. The Louisenstadtisches 
also does considerable comic business of the 
operatic style. Far over in the north-eastern 
part of the city is the Ostend Theater, a really 
excellent establishment. Then there are the 
Wallner, the National, the Residenz, the Belle 
Alliance, and the Wilhelm—all good theaters. 
If one wants to go alone, without his wife, and 
see broad fun, he will find his way to the Va- 
riété, or the American, or the Flora, or the 
Walhalla. There are other theaters of a cheap- 
er order; in fact, I believe there are, all told, 
twenty-three theaters, not concentrated, but 
scattered all over the city. The acting in the 
better class places is very good, and the scene- 
ry and stage effects excellent. The companies 
are all very much larger than ours, and when 
it is necessary they crowd the stage with charac- 
ters. Especially is this the case at the two royal 
establishments. I remember in the second act 
of Zannhduser, the ample stage, in the scene in 
the hall of the Wartburg Castle, was filled with 
a crowd of magnificently dressed guests; cer- 
tainly one hundred and fifty persons were on 
the scene. 

The performances commence early, and are 





out early, usually beginning at seven, some- 
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times at half past six, and ending between half 
past nine and ten o’clock. The theaters fail, 
in comparison with ours, in the interior decora- 
tions. They are, in this respect, plain and 
somewhat dingy. There is a parquette, also 
open balcony seats in a portion of the first tier 
opposite the stage, but the sides are taken up 
by various sized /oges and boxes. With such 
a variety of places, there is a correspond- 
ing variety in the entrance prices. In the 
Royal Theater there are nine different prices, 
ranging from one dollar seventy-five cents down 
to twenty-four cents; in those next in rank the 
parquette price will be seventy-five cents. 
At the Schauspielhaus, when a piece is popular, 
it will not be played every night until it ceases 
to draw, but it will be repeated only once, and 
if very popular, possibly twice, a week. Every 
evening there is a change of programme, and 
often two or three or more popular plays will 
be going along at the same time. I was told 
that one reason for this daily change is because 
there are a great many regular subscribers for 
seats, and many who subscribe for one or more 
specific nights in each week. On Sunday morn- 
ing the newspapers give the programme for the 
ensuing week at the Opera and Royal Theater. 
It is not uncommon for a lady, and it is quite 


frequently the case for two ladies, to go to 
either of the royal establishments without a 


gentleman escort. There is very little display 
in dressing at any of the places of amusement 
At the Opera and Royal Theater the ladies go 
without bonnets, otherwise the toilets are as 
usual, only that conspicuousness seems to be 
avoided. 

It may be premature to say that Berlin is 
also gradually assuming the position of art cen- 
ter of the empire. The partisans of Munich, 
Dresden, and Dusseldorf, will not admit that 
such can possibly be the case, yet it seems to 
me that art cannot resist the centralizing ten- 
dencies which are gradually drawing the genius 
and talent of the country in all departments to 
the political metropolis. In the National Mu- 
seum are a few good pictures, and many of the 
good, ordinary, second-rate kind. I have been 
surprised at the exceedingly meager display of 
passable paintings, outside of this collection, 
reachable by the general public. 

German artists are conscientious, painstak- 
ing—in truth, almost oppressively so; but they 
absolutely fail in that subtle artistic sense which 
is native to the French, and which puts some- 
thing into their pictures which is seen and felt, 
‘but cannot be closely analyzed. However, I 
say this with some hesitation, because it is 
counter to what American artistic friends in 
Germany, in whose judgments I have confi- 





dence, have insisted with emphasis in disputes 
we have had upon this question. They admit 
that the French are greater masters of /¢ch- 
nique than the Teutons, but insist that they 
have not so much expression—that there js 
more artificiality and surface work, and less 
soul. After all, one must at last fall back upon 
one’s own tastes, and, fortunately, the ranges of 
art are’ broad enough for each one to follow his 
own bent without quarreling with his neighbor, 
The sculpture in the National Museum is of 
a much higher grade than the painting. Dur- 
ing the winter, a magnificent group in marble, 
Prometheus chained to the rock, was placed in 
the lower hall, and was always surrounded by 
crowds of admirers. 

The old Museum, as I remarked, has no ex- 
ceptionally fine paintings, but it is so arranged 
as to make it, probably, the best gallery in Eu- 
rope in which to study the history and develop- 
ment of art. 

The Berlin University, though relatively a 
modern foundation, has become not the rival, 
but the equal, of that of Leipsic. It was estab- 
lished by an edict of Friederich Wilhelm III, 
in 1810, and the first year had four hundred 
and fifty students; now there are more than 
three thousand. Among the earlier professors 
were Fichte in philosophy, Schleiermacher in 
theology, Savigny in jurisprudence, and Nie- 
buhr in history. At present it has a corps of 
remarkable men, among whom are some whose 
fame extends over both hemispheres—Gneist 
in jurisprudence, Dubois-Raymond in physi- 
ology, Virchow in pathological anatomy and 
histology, Helmholtz in physical science, Von 
Freitscke and Droysen in modern history, 
Mémmsen in Roman history, Held in political 
economy, Lepsius in Egyptology, Curtius in 
Greek and Roman archeology and Greek his- 
tory, Grimm in the history of German art, be- 
sides a host of others distinguished in their sev- 
eral specialties. The university buildings are 
on the north side of the Unter den Linden, 
nearly opposite the Emperor’s palace, and are 
roomy, but rather dingy and gloomy. 

If one is passing between eight and nine 
o'clock in the morning, he will see the little 
court-yard abutting on the street filled with 
young men walking up. and down, many of 
them munching a modest breakfast of sand- 
wiches. These young gentlemen are awaiting 
the commencement of the lecture hours. A 
visitor is at liberty to enter any of the lecture 
rooms, and listen to a single lecture, though, of 
course, if he attends regularly, he must be en- 
tered as a student. There are, however, pub- 
lic lectures delivered by many of the professors, 
which any one can attend for a very small fee. 
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During the winter of 1879-80 there were be- 
tween fifty and sixty American students—fine, 
representative young men, who were there for 
work, and not to play. 

One is constantly meeting on the streets 
young men with great scars seaming the left 
side of the face in all directions. These young- 
sters are members of the dueling corps, who 
have been through the farce of a student duel. 
This absurd caricature of a genuine affair of 
honor still prevails among a limited number of 
students, and these prudent swash-bucklers get 
a cheap reputation for valor among the girls 
and their silly comrades. Once in a while an 
American is tempted to make a fool of himself 
by joining one of these dueling, beer- drinking 
corps, but I am glad to know that they are ex- 
ceptional cases. It is said that there are vari- 
ous devices, such as introducing red wine or 
raw meat into the wounds, to magnify the scars. 
The dueling custom, fortunately, is dying out 
in the universities. It has degenerated to such 
depths of nonsense that certainly it must event- 
ually die of ridicule. This would have been its 


fate long since were the Germans more sus- 
ceptible to ridicule. 

The universities are powerful factors in the 
political and social life of Germany. On the 
political side their influence is deeply felt, 


through the vast army of civil servants who 
carry on the administration of a Government 
which reaches and regulates the innermost rela- 
tions of the citizen’s life. All the members of 
this beaurocracy, except of the lowest grades, 
are university men. Moreover, there is a rich 
literature in speculative politics emanating from 
university professors, and in practical politics, 
in the representative bodies, the Landtag and 
Reichstag, Gneist, Virchow, and Freitscke are 
prominent men. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the tendency is to produce doctrinaires— 
men who have worked up to their own satisfac- 
tion certain theories, which they insist upon 
seeing carried out to their logical consequences 
—and, considering this, it is not strange that 
cathedré socialism is a university product. On 
the social side, the university gives a pecul- 
iarly intellectual tone to Berlin, which may be 
characterized as boldly speculative, and, withal, 
rich and varied. A man or woman may think 
or believe what he or she pleases, and meet 
with no cold social reception, if outside the 
common current. 

The military element, which embraces large- 
ly the aristocracy and the conservative classes, 
and their hangers on, and is a dominant power, 
is not in accord with the university element. 
The champions of brute force look with disdain 
upon the professorlings, as they designate them, 
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as bookish theorists, and yet there is no army in 
the world where book-knowledge earns a better 
reward than in that of Prussia. The hostility 
necessarily grows out of the fundamentally op- 
posite tendencies of the two pursuits. Univer- 
sity life infallibly leads to free thought, to inde- 
pendence, to mental (if not actual) insubordina- 
tion, and to individuality. Military life, on the 
contrary, always tends to restricted thought, un- 
questioning obedience, strict subordination of 
both body and mind to another, and the sink- 
ing of the individual in the regiment. 

Bismarck and his sect are also very much of 
the same mind as the army men; and this is 
by no means strange, because all his successes 
and all his policy stand upon the unsparing 
use of military force. Under these circum- 
stances, Berlin is not socially homogeneous, but 
has its distinct circles, which only touch each 
other upon their outer edges. 

During the winter there were sessions of four 
different representative political bodies—the 
Landtag, which is the lower house of the Prus- 
sian Parliament; the Herrenhaus, which is the 
upper chamber; the Bundesrath, which is the 
assembly of the representatives of the different 
States comprising the empire, like our Federal 
Senate; and the Reichstag, which is composed 
of the direct representatives of the entire body 
of the German people throughout the whole 
empire. I visited all of them except the Bun- 
desrath, which does not hold open sessions. 

The appearance of the members of all these 
bodies was very much like that of our House 
of Representatives; though, perhaps, there was 
a larger proportion of elderly men. In the 
Reichstag, the four hundred members were 
crowded together on seats behind narrow desks, 
very much like a lot of schoolboys. In front of, 
and just below, the presiding officer is a tribune, 
from which the member speaking addresses the 
house, though a member has the privilege, if 
he desires, to speak from his place. To the 
right and left of the tribune are double rows of 
narrow desks, at which the members of the Min- 
istry sit. Thecurrent business of these several 
bodies goes along much more quietly than with 
us. When a proposition is up for discussion 
the President of the body announces that Herr 
So-and-so has the word; thereupon the gentle- 
man named walks up to the tribune, delivers 
his speech, and retires. During its progress, 
perhaps there will be short, sharp expressions 
of approbation, or the reverse, from different 
sides of the chamber; then the Chair names 
another member whose turn has come, and so 
on until the debate is closed. 

I was present at the debate upon the propo- 
sition of the Government to increase the army. 
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All the principal members—among them Count 
von Moltke, Benningsen, Reichart, Gneist, Eu- 
lenberg, and the Social Democrats, Liebknecht 
and Bebel—spoke. General von Moltke, though 
eighty years of age, stands erect, and speaks in 
a.clear, direct, and forcible manner. The pre- 
vailing style in the oratory was quiet and un- 
demonstrative, and the entire discussion, ex- 
tending over two days, upon a project which 
was of great interest to a tax-ridden people, 
and which was attracting attention all over 
Europe, was conducted in a peculiarly quiet 
way. 

It is apparent that among the body of the 
people there is not much political activity. The 
day of great organized political parties has not 
yet arrived. The Reichstag is split into many 
fractions, none of them at present of any great 
vitality, and Bismarck seems to use one or the 
other, or several together indifferently, as it 
suits his purpose. Ministerial responsibility is 
unknown, and parliamentary government is as 
yet in the experimental stage. 

It is difficult, without a close following, to 
understand the aims and significance of the 
different political parties. In a general way it 
may be said that the Center comprises the UI- 
tramontane, or clerical Roman Catholic, mem- 
bers. The Conservatives are composed of the 
Junkers, or country squires, and those who are 
averse to liberalism and all new-fangled ideas. 
The National Liberals, until recently the con- 
trolling party, are believers in a free parlia- 
mentary government, coupled with German 
unity. Of the two, they place a higher value 
upon unity, looking upon a firm knitting to- 
gether of all parts of the Fatherland as the first 
and essential step toward true political free- 
dom. This party stood heartily by Bismarck, 
until he began to abandon free trade and co- 
quette with the Ultramontanes, when it showed 
symptoms of splitting up, and at present is in 
a critical condition of uncertainty. 

The Fortschrittpartei is composed of advanc- 
ed liberals, who insist always not only upon repre- 
sentative parliamentary government, but also 
upon a strict ministerial responsibility, and like- 
wise upon guarantees of personal liberty, such 
as those of our Constitutional Bill of Rights. 

The Free Conservatives constitute a fraction 
which I confess I do not know where to place. 
As far as I can understand their aims, they 
constitute a roving force of emancipated, old- 
style Conservatives who are inclined to liberal- 
ism, but yet somewhat afraid of it. In addi- 
tion to these, are the Social Democrats, with, 
as yet, only a few members, though behind 





them is really a very large constituency, and 
two or three Poles, and a member or two from 
Schleswig-Holstein, who stand always in the at- 
titude of protestants against the absorption of 
their countries into Prussia; and in the same 
category must be placed the representatives 
from Alsace and Lorraine. 

During the period of my stay Bismarck only 
appeared once in the Reichstag, and then very 
unexpectedly. He remained only long enough 
to deliver a short, bitter speech, berating the 
Ultramontane Center, and then as suddenly 
departed, so that I did not have an opportunity 
of hearing the great man, much to my regret. 

I cannot conclude the recollections of my 
pleasant winter experiences in Berlin without 
speaking of the American colony there. It was 
small, less than a hundred and fifty in number, 
made up of a very few permanent residents, 
some ladies there for artistic or musical work, 
some with their families for purposes of instruc- 
tion, and the American students at the Univer- 
sity. Every one was there for some distinctive 
object aside from mere amusement. Paris ab- 
sorbs the idlers and mere pleasure-seekers 
among our countrymen who visit the continent. 
Naturally, from his official position, and yet 
more from his national reputation and personal 
qualities, Hon. Andrew D. White, the American 
Minister to Germany, is the central figure of 
this little colony, and most worthily and effi- 
ciently represents our country at the German 
Court. The traditions of our diplomatic service 
fortunately reserve this post for a man of schol- 
arly reputation; and certainly Mr. White is a 
fit successor to Wheaton, Bancroft, and Bayard 
Taylor, and his accomplished wife and daugh- 
ter are excellent representatives of our best 
American social culture. At Mr. White’s re- 
ceptions and dinners, one could meet many of 
the representative men in German literature, 
art, philosophy, and politics; such men as Au- 
erbach, Richter, Knauss, Meyerheim, Freitscke, 
Gneist, Curtius, Lepsius, Mémmsen, Lasker, 
and many others. The Rev. Dr. Thompson 
unfortunately died a short time before I reached 
Berlin, and consequently I was denied the pleas- 
ure of his acquaintance. He was foremost in 
the little American colony, and his loss is still 
deeply mourned by its members. From Ger- 
mans who were personally acquainted with 
him, I learned that during his residence of five 
or six years in Berlin, he had attained a recog- 
nized position of honor among its intellectual 
leaders as a man of learning and ability, and 
had made himself generally known and beloved 
among the people. W. W. CRANE, JR. 
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Side by side in sun and shadow, 
Underneath the self-same sky, 
Walk we in the self-same pathway, 

Though the days and years go by. 
All the blossoms and the bird-songs, 
All the hill-slopes in the sun, 
All the shine of far-off waters, 
Are the same for every one. 


Walk we side by side together, 
Far apart as sun from sun; 
Though the world we see together 
Be the same for every one, 
Yet the soul-world where each walketh 
Never foot of other knew; 
Dumb to others all its bird-songs, 
All unknown its sacred blue. 


If with loving search and faithful, 
Following the far-off light, 

Still we seek for truth and beauty, 
Still we keep the path of right, 

Heart to heart we know together 
All the world, about, above— 

All the sacred hights of Duty, 


All the holy sky of Love. 


MILICENT W. SHINN. 





FISHING ON THE WINNIE-MAME. 


The shadow of Mount Persephone still hung 
over a pretty bend of the Winnie-mame, or Mc- 
Cloud river. A grateful shade would last for 
an hour or more ere the river bank and middle 
distance of the mountain faded away in that 
indescribable grayish- white haze that heralds 
the first shaft of sunlight. 

The hush that awaits day affected even the 
party of trout-fishers who came quietly down 
the bank to the boat that grated on the pebbly 
shore under the great oak, whose branches 
swept the water. When all were ready, a gen- 
tle push sent the craft swinging slowly out into 
the eddy with her load of earnest workers. 
Gliding a few yards up stream, cautiously turn- 
ing into a current that shot them down with 
lightning rapidity, then another skillful ma- 
neuver, finished the Z shaped course, and land- 
ed them across the river in a little mooring be- 
tween two rocks, 





Wire cage, fishing lines, rods, and bait were 
ready. A book of flies peeped out of one 
pocket, but the old boatman had no faith in 
them for this particular spot at this time of 
year. It was cool and early, and when each 
one had selected the deep, dark pool, behind a 
rock or under the shade of bushes, where he 
hoped for bites, the calm of great expectations 
in the fishing line settled on the disciples of 
Isaak Walton. The deep shadows on the 
mountains, the half-awake looking house over 
the river, an Indian paddling a canoe just above 
the rapids, the far-away bark of a shepherd-dog, 
and the tinkle of a cow-bell up some cavion— 
these were the only sounds that broke the still- 
ness of the morning air. After a while all is 
still, and fish after fish is taken as the party set- 
tle themselves down to work. The graceful 
bend of a rod, and the taut line, followed by 
the sudden glimpse of a trout swung ashore, 
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show where one fisherman has hidden away. 
Just the broad-brimmed hat of another peeps 
over a low bush. Two men and a little girl 
make a fine picture on that broad, flat rock. 
The child, with the unconscious instinct of ap- 
propriating everything, has thrown aside her 
own hat, and sheltered her head with one of 
he great “umbrella” leaves, as she calls them, 
the green scollops framing the little gypsy face 
with piquant grace. It is the saxifraga pellota. 
The Indians call it ¢sortis, and eat the stems 
as we do rhubarb. In very shady places along 
the river bank these leaves attain a circumfer- 
ence of ninety inches. 

Syoo-lott (Indian name), or trout, large and 
small, with the magenta stripe down their sil- 
very sides—how one’s mouth waters to think of 
them broiled and well seasoned! When we go 
camping we will show you how they can be 
cooked in hot ashes. If a wye-dar-deek-et 
comes up on the hook, it is a great prize, for 
one is seldom found so far south in the river. 
Up near Horseshoe Bend, sixty miles to the 
north, the campers bring in two-pound beau- 
ties, ornamented with spots, which are deep 
salmon-colored on their backs, fading almost 
to a pink on the sides. The Indian name is 
pretty, but some one once said that they looked 
as if they wore “Dolly Varden” dresses, and 
this name has clung to them ever since. They 
are very dainty eating. 

Plenty of white fish come greedily for your 

bait, but the innumerable little bones are an 
objection. Suckers we don’t want. The mud 
or bull fish are a nuisance to the fisherman. 
Only about four inches long, they take the bait 
in their great, ugly mouths with such vim that 
you cannot but feel annoyed at the extra little 
jerk you give your rod, thinking of the fine 
trout which you expect to whisk up out of the 
water. Don’t throw it back, for it will eat up 
the salmon eggs in spawning time. Even the 
Indians won’t eat the ugly thing. They call it 
chatt-all-us. 
- Our lines are not for salmon, so we don’t cast 
them far out, where their jumping and splash- 
ing is scarcely heard above the roar of the rap- 
ids. 

“Why, we have caught more fish than that,” 
said one, as the floating cage was opened for a 
finny member. 

“Oh! There is a hole in the wire, and the 
small ones are going out as fast as we put 
them in.” 

The box is lifted on the rock, and the fish 
squirm out in all directions. 

“Catch that big one going off the rock,” ex- 
claims the little girl, as she makes a jump for 
the shining wriggler; losing her footing, and, 





against her will, hastening to make the ac. 
quaintance of the little water-ousel (sour-sinny, 
as the Indians call it) that has been bobbing 
around under the water in search of a break- 
fast. But a strong hand grasps her dress with, 
“Shure, and ye most went after him yerself, 
that.” 

The hooks were soon baited with the tempt- 
ing red salmon eggs, and another breakfast was 
well under way, when a most impatient excla- 
mation startled the fishers, and there, sure 
enough, on the other side of those bushes, sat 
that “respectable tramp,” so much a part of the 
scenery, with his Rip Van Winkle clothes, that 
he looked like the stump of some dead tree. 
This time he held in his hand a broken fish- 
line, not a decayed gun. Away went that pro- 
voking salmon—line, hook, and all—after “Rip” 
had stolen out so early, and played with that 
fish for nearly an hour. 

“Come over and breakfast on our trout,” was 
all the consolation he got from the boat-load, 
as they pulled up the rapid stream, and soon 
disappear on the other bank. 

Another salmon must pay for the loss of that 
fine fellow; and pulling a bit of jerked veni- 
son and a cracker from his pocket, our piece of 
scenery went to work again, fishing and eat- 
ing. One hour—two hours passed. The sun 
arose higher and hotter. The Indians became 
curious. A white man sitting there in the hot 
sun, fishing for the fun of it, when there was 
plenty of fish at the house, was something that 
they, with their dislike of unnecessary exer- 
tion, especially on a hot day, could not under- 
stand. So old Mum-dal-muk sculled himself 
across the river to see the 4-fatoo (white man) 
land the big salmon that was on the end of the 
line that wound up and ran off the little click- 
ing reel. Nearer and nearer the salmon came 
to his destiny, now sulking down in that big 
hole, where he may stay fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; again making a desperate effort for lib- 
erty, and starting up stream, but showing signs 
of fatigue, and coming slowly to the surface, 
flapping his tail out of the water with a good-bye 
sort of an air. Now, reel him up, and keep the 
line tight. The hook is strong, and the fisher- 
man has a firm hand on the rod. Spasmodic 
twitchings, faint squirms of the body, a gentle 
wiggle of the tail—the line is winding around 
the reel slowly but surely, bringing him in toa 
good landing-place. The dip-net is ready. But 
he is not caught yet, for buzz goes the reel, and 
the line flies out yards down stream. Mum- 
dal-muk, in evident disgust, says, “Indian fish 
to-night—come ;” and, stepping into the canoe, 
goes back, probably, to expatiate on the folly of 
the white man, who works so hard for one fish. 
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It was the last effort of life on the part of the 
salmon, for soon after he was wound in with 
little trouble, and a quick dip landed the eigh- 
teen-pounder safely in the meshes of the net. 
“Rip” and his prize are soon seen crossing the 
dam, but he stops, apparently interested in 
something going on among the Indians. Catch- 
ing up a big hat that lies, for convenience, any- 
where on the porch, and with curiosity for a 
companion, we saunter down to the dam. Con- 
choo-loo-loo, Ki-e-cha, and a number of Indians 
seem to be the actors; and as we round the 
old dead tree, and step on the narrow plank 
of the dam, our right hand involuntarily seizes 
the little fence of poles and grape-vines, for we 
seem about to rush through the wooden grating 
in the water with the hurrying stream. 

At this instant a long black stick shoots into 
the water, very like a pitchfork with long, slen- 
der candle-extinguishers on each point. These 
caps are about four inches in length and an inch 
around at the base, made of wood, and tipped 
with a splint of the deer’s shin-bone, which is 
sharp and strong. The whole is smeared with 
tar; then each end of a two-yard rope is fast- 
ened into the side of each cap. The middle of 
this rope is firmly attached, with slack-line by 
a slip-noose, to the handle of the spear, about 
half way up. When thrust into the fish, the 
spear goes with such force that it pierces 
through ; the little caps come off the two prongs 
and turn, and the fish swims clear of the spear, 
held only by the rope, that tightens on the han- 
dle with the strain. This spear mutilates the 
fish, but secures many more than could be tak- 
en with hook and line. The Indians have, how- 
ever,a bone hook, without a barb, that they 
used long before white men came among them. 
The steady hands and sure aim of the Indians 
made them very successful. The poor luck of 
the white men, as each in turn tried his hand, 
raised a grunt of contempt among the natives. 
All along the dam the spears flew fast. A little 
Indian boy cuts a stout willow stick, and, string- 
ing a couple of fish, slings it over his shoulder, 
to the utter disregard of his clothing, and trudges 
up the hill to the Chief’s wigwam, just in sight. 
In a short time he is back, followed by a squaw, 
and together they carry off the fish. If we were 
to follow them home, we would find the eaves 
of the hut, the branches of the trees, the rude 
fence, and every place where a fish could be 
hung, ornamented with dripping salmon, open- 
ed, cleaned, dressed, without salt, and drying, 
soon to be packed away for winter use. The 
roe, a special luxury, is carefully hung up by 
itself to dry. 

Tramping up the river one day, we thought 
we saw a small wigwam built out over the wa- 





ter, and connected with the shore by a narrow 
walk of small sticks laid across two long poles, 
like a narrow-guage corduroy road. Closer in- 
spection proved it to be one of the Indian salm- 
on spearing houses. Over a swift, deep riffle, 
two stout poles are driven into the river bottom, 
meeting at the top, coneshaped. Around these 
a kind of basket frame-work is made, the whole 
thickly thatched with willow-brush, that falls to 
the water and runs up several feet above the 
apex. The poles from the land, being fastened 
to the frame and covered with sticks, help to 
make a floor in the side of the house nearest 
the shore. The other half has no floor. The 
Indian crawls in through a small opening from 
the narrow walk, stretches himself on the plat- 
form, which is a foot above the water, and there 
awaits, spear in hand, for his salmon. The 
hut being about six feet high, gives him plenty 
of room to raise the spear; and the only light 
in the dim, shady place, coming up through the 
water, enables him to see clearly to the bottom 
of the river. This is a cunning invention of 
their own, generations old. We are not so en- 
thusiastic as the scientific fisherman, and, as the 
sun is blazing away at one hundred and thirty 
degrees, we pick out all the shady paths, until 
we find ourselves on the porch, sheltered by 
hop-vines, quite content to wait until after sun- 
set, and see the white men haul the seine down 
on the “fishing ground,” as a pretty little half- 
moon stretch of pebbly river-shore was called. 

The gray rocks were still in a blaze of sun- 
light glory. The shadows had come down the 
western hills, crossed the river, and just frown- 
ed on Joaquin’s wigwam, when a voice sang out, 
“Fishing ground!” The path lay across the 
house-yard, over the shady kitchen porch, past 
the bunk-room, and out of the little gate. From 
there the ground sloped to the level of the riv- 
er. A rise of land lifts us to the stage-road, 
and in sight of a little house built close to the 
hill. We rest a moment, and sing out, “Hallo, 
artist!” as we catch sight, first of a hat witha 
blue ribbon painted on it, and then of the genial 
face of the wearer. We move’ aside to let a 
couple of savage looking Indians pass on horse- 
back, and, a little farther on, step over quite a 
stream of water that comes tumbling out of one 
end of a long, queer looking structure, built un- 


‘der a hill, like a miniature snow-shed on stilts. 


This is the old trout-hatching house; and the 
volume of water that runs through it from the 
hillside spring, and falls out of the other end, 
has made for itself such a robber-looking re- 
treat under those big trees that we wonder if the 
barrels back in the shade are part of the spoil. 

A natural rocky gateway seemed to form an 
entrance to the fishing ground, which just then 
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presented a lively scene. The big boat was 
partly drawn up on the shore. A little Indian 
boy in it leans far enough over the bow, that 
bobs up and down in the shallow water, to 
make you think that a ducking would do his 
small hands, face, feet, and clothes lots of good. 
Some distance back from the water’s edge, a 
number of Indians and white men are unwind- 
ing the great seine from the skeleton windlass 
where it was put to dry the night before. The 
old horse stands near the pulley, ready for work. 

On the northern point of the little half-moon, 
under the shelter of two trees, ash and fig (the 
latter a lonely stranger, standing on historic 
ground), was a roomy arbor, open to the river, 
so thoroughly shaded that the rows of tin pans 
on the shelves shone like silver in the dim light. 
This was where the eggs were first put after 
having been taken from the fish to be hatched 
artificially. To sit on the platform that ex- 
tended out over the water, and fish for trout, 
was happiness. 

The southern point of the curve darkened off 
into black oaks and alders. Here some camp- 


ers had built a fire, and, leaving the kettle of 
water to boil, they joined the fishermen, to lend 
a hand, and get a fish for their evening meal. 


The nets were now piled up on the stern of the 
boat, and the long ropes lay on the sand. The 
oarsman takes his place, and rows up stream a 
short distance, and turns; then the man at the 
net throws the folds into the water, one great 
lap at a time, while the boat is making a sweep- 
ing circle in the river. Twenty white men and 
Indians have hold of the two lines, and the old 
black horse stands ready to add his strength. 
The net is out. The boat comes in, having de- 
scribed a great circle. An Indian secures it as 
the men jump ashore and help pull in the net. 
And now all is excitement. The horse staggers 
off; the men shout and tug at the rope; the 
river foams with the struggles of the fish; the 
dogs rush wildly into the water. Nearer and 
nearer the great net of fish comes to the shore. 
“Rip” and the party of manning fishers have a 
hand on the ropes, and are “in at the death.” 
Then comes the distribution. Those suitable 
for spawning are placed in the “fish corral,” 
fenced off in the river by the arbor. Others are 
thrown back in the water. The Indians take 
what fish they want, and pitch them upon the 
sand, where little black-eyed fellows dart around 
with clubs and knock them on the head until 
dead. The campers have their fish, but it is 
getting late in the season, and the fishermen 
won't eat them; so none go to the house. Joe 
comes down from a rock, where he stood count- 
ing, and watching with quick eye, the number 
of salmon that went into the corra/, back in the 





river, or on shore. The net is pulled up on the 
sand, straightened out, and wound around the 
wheel, where little Indian boys have been play- 
ing and swinging for the last hour. The squaws 
get up from around the little fires, where they 
were quietly looking on, pick up a fish or two, 
and trudge up the various trails to their ranch- 
evias. The Indians string a dozen or more of 
the fish on a pole, two of them taking it over 
their shoulders. Jim rides the horse home, 
and the rest of the men talk over the big haul 
as they look around to see that nothing is left 
small enough for an Indian to steal, and then 
start for home through the stone gateway. 
“Pretty good haul. Hope for more next week. 
Will make two or three hauls in an evening 
then. Too many grilse. Not many for the 
corral. Did you see that deformed one? Reg- 
ular curvature of the spine. Coming down to 
see the Indians swim and dive for fish to-night? 
They generally go in about eleven. Have some 
kind of an outlandish name for the perform- 
ance. Think it sounds like 200-ré-noo-pee.” 
The voices die away in the distance. The 
artist lingers on the way, and his eye wanders 
over the river, and up the dark, ravined hill, 
where bright stars seem to be shining among 
the trees. These wild firesides are all pictures 
tohim. Then he dreams over the scenes of the 
day, and longs for eleven o’clock, that he may 
have another view for his imaginary canvas. 
Bright bonfires blazed along the river’s edge, 
between the fishing ground and an old encamp- 
ment, lighting up the dark river and gloomy 
mountains with weird glancing specters. Pict- 
uresque groups of swarthy Indians, clad in 
bright colors, held council. Little arbor shel- 
ters had been built, and many small family 
camp-fires winked around rocks and trees. 
There is little preparation for the swim as yet, 
for the moon still hangs just above the hill. 
Ancient custom and superstition call for a star- 
light night. The squaws seem to be preparing 
little delicacies for the feast in the way of roast- 
ed acorns, salmon-berries, and manzanita-ber- 
ry soup. At last the moon has gone, and the 
few ¢i-patoos, or white men, are now interested 
in watching a powerful dark fellow, who is pre- 
paring a torch, some seven or eight feet in 
length, and half a yard or more in circumfer- 
ence, made of innumerable pieces of checker- 
chuse, or pitch pine, bound together. This man 
seems to be the chief of the fishing swim, and 
a few words from him bring some ten or fifteen 
Indians from the darkness of a group of trees, 
each with a small lighted torch in one hand. 
The leader enters the bushes, two others fol- 
lowing, one holding at each end of a net, some 
nine feet long. Behind them come men with 
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stout clubs. Then follow the men with long 
twigs of willow, stripped of their leaves, made 
very limber by twisting, one end being fastened 
around the left wrist, the other end held in the 
left hand, thus making a strong loop on which 
to string the fish. The business of the re- 
mainder seems to be to make as much noise as 
possible by splashing the water, talking, and 
shouting. The bushes close behind them as 
they pass up the shore a little distance toa 
favorable place to enter the water. 

Here they throw all the little torches in one 
pile. When a good blaze has sprung up the 
great torch is lighted, and soon the Indians 
below gather near the water to see the brilliant 
light that comes bobbing up and down over the 
rapids, steadied by the left arm of the swimmer, 
while he guides himself with his right. The 
force of the current carries him along with lit- 
tle effort on his part. The torch buoys him up, 
for the greater part of it is under water. The 
blaze, just over the swimmer’s head, gives a 
ghastly appearance to the upturned face that 
ducks under the water every few moments to 
wash off the falling sparks. After him come 
the whole band, yelling through the foam, fright- 
ening and dazzling the fish with the disturbance 
of the water and the bright glare of the torch, 
which lights up everything for yards around. 
The men with the net disappear, as they swim 
right into the midst of a dark pool of salmon. 
The mouth of the net is closed, and three 
salmon floundering in the meshes, are soon 
dispatched by blows upon the head. Holding 
the mouth of the net slack, other hands take 
out the fish, passing them to the Indians with 
the willow slings, on which they are soon strung 
through the gills. Indians who can carry a 
torch successfully, or dive with the net and 
bring up the most fish, are held in great re- 
spect. For these accomplishments the Chief, 
Jim Marshall, takes the palm. 

On the bronzed fishermen swim for another 
dark pool, the fish flapping all around them, 





and knocking against their bodies. Occasion- 
ally a man is bitten as the fish dash along, spas- 
modically opening and shutting their mouths. 
It must be remembered that all these maneu- 
vers take place in a snow-fed stream, rushing 
impetuously in a descent of nearly fifty feet to 
the mile. To dodge the rocks in the rapids, 
and to dive in almost bottomless holes, requires 
both expertness and fearlessness. 

Soon they have passed the encampment, and 
voices are heard nearly a third of a mile down 
the river. Only fifteen minutes have passed 
since they entered the water, and now they come 
up the shore with their dripping trophies. Toss- 
ing them to the women, they gather around the 
big bonfire to rest a moment and get warm. 
But the excitement urges them on, and again 
they are battling with the water and fish. Their 
voices ring out over the roar of the rapids. 
The old Chief Con-choo-loo-loo sits by the fire. 
Men, women, and children cast fanciful shad- 
ows, as, more or less occupied, they moved 
around, preparing the feast. The fish come in 
fast now, and count up into the fifties. 

After the divers and swimmers have returned 
for the last time, and are seated in posts of 
honor, high revelry holds sway. The shore is 
crowded with figures. “Rip” and the artist 
look on. The Indian whose contempt for the 
man with the salmon-rod was so expressive in 
the morning, stands by and points in triumph 
to the great strings of fish, saying, “Indian get 
many fish,” little understanding that it takes 
generations for a people to become inured to 
such severe enjoyment, and not at all convinc- 
ing the white man that his way was not the 
best. 

The fires die down ; the blaze goes out ; sparks 
smoulder and blacken; the noise grows less; 
dogs snatch up the remnants of cooked fish and 
hurry after the darkening shadows. It is long 
after midnight, and the fishers, civilized and un- 
civilized, lie wrapped in sleep. 

Lucy SARGENT. 





THOMAS 


Thomas Carlyle, the sturdy and combative 
Scotsman, on whose shoulders the mantle of 
John Knox seems at times to have rested—the 
lover of strength, the foe of sham, the prophet 
of labor, the upholder of heroes or those whom 
he thought were heroes—is well worth the ap- 


preciative study of each earnest soul. Called 
by turns the “Chelsea Sage,” the “Modern Di- 
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ogenes,” the “Last Roman,” the “Censor of His 
Age,” Carlyle has been a problem for thinkers, 
and a point of attack for hosts of critics, who 
have called his philosophy unsound, and his 
use of language absurd. Zhe British Review, 
in speaking of Sartor Resartus, once said that 
it “would probably prove an interesting book if 
it were only translated into English.” It moves 
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me to laughter to imagine the sort of a recep- 
tion Carlyle, the cavernous-browed, must have 
given that particular number of The Review. 

Hardly another author, living or dead, Eng- 
lish or Continental, is more difficult to rightly 
consider. Almost against our wills we are led 
into partisanship. This man is no smooth 
dreamer nor idle rhymester. About him there 
is nothing dilettante. He holds his pen as a 
spear, he wields it as a dagger in the front of 
battle, nor is he content unless blood follows 
the stroke. The iron of the old Crusaders runs 
fierce in his veins; to write a book is to plan 
and win a battle. About such a man there is 
much to study, much to approve, and somewhat 
to condemn. . His life is open to the world, as 
much, at least, as any man’s life can be. We, 
in some measure, may, if we will, comprehend 
the ruggedness and inborn honesty in the very 
nature of Carlyle. Perhaps we shall even under- 
stand his environments, trainings, and strug- 
gles against the various devils which do so en- 
compass our poor humanity with their pestifer- 
ous suggestions. 

We cannot begin better than by a short ac- 
count of the chief steps in Carlyle’s career, 
which we may now consider as practically fin- 
ished, his race being nearly run, and his last 
book, probably, published. 

In Dumfrieshire, Scotland, there is a little 
village, called Ecclefechan, a pretty enough 
place, having rounded hills near it, and streams 
flowing incessantly past. Here, in 1795, Thomas 
Carlyle was born in a farm-house, and here he 
spent the earlier years of his life. His father 
was a shrewd and fervidly religious man, and a 
lineal descendant of the Scotch Covenanters, 
We cannot doubt that the sifting and vivifying 
of the old records, which gave us, years after, 
“Carlyle’s Life of Cromwell, had its roots in the 
training of his boyhood and in the traditions of 
his Puritan home. We shall fail to do Carlyle 
justice, in considering the events of his literary 
career, unless we clearly realize that the roots 
of his character cling fast to the primeval gran- 
ite of one of the most reserved and earnest 
races the world has ever known, and that the 
surroundings of his earlier life only deepened 
the solemnities which were to him inseparable 
from human existence, and which, indeed, only 
made that existence the more divine. 

Throughout Carlyle’s works are glimpses 
which we may confidently accept as autobio- 
graphic. Often, in his riper years, when he has 
been smiting the Philistines, and tearing, with 
sardonic laughters and wild sarcasms, the fol- 
lies, fripperies, and foolish sentimentalities that 
cloud, stain, and too often destroy earnestness, 
he will break off sharply, as in the midst of his 





crusade, and, remembering some scene of his 
childhood, will recall it with pathetic and won- 
derful tenderness. Of the nature of such a 
reminiscence is this, from his French Revoly- 
tion: 


‘‘In the heart of the remotest mountains rises the 
little Kirk—the dead all slumbering round it, under 
their white memorial stones, in hcpe of happy resur- 
rection. Dull wert thou, O reader, if never in any 
hour (say of moaning midnight, when such Kirk hung 
spectral in the sky), it spoke to thee things unspeaka- 
ble, that went to thy soul’s soul.” 


Glimpses like these show us the meditative 
lad, Carlyle, lying beside the rills that flowed 
beneath the Scottish pines; climbing the peaks 
to watch sunset and sunrise, with their unap- 
proachable glories; following the sowers in the 
newly plowed fields, over ridge and hollow, till 
through the soft twilight the moon rose and the 
stars shone—yea, Sirius, in his “chains of si- 
dereal fire.” 

The earlier chapters of Sartor Resartus are 
full of such autobiographical glimpses. We 
may, if we try, read between the lines much that 
it concerns us to know of his desultory habits of 
study, of his omniverous reading powers, of his 
perplexing doubts, and his fits of gloominess. 
At the age of fourteen he entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, but he was soon at war with 
the system of education in vogue there, which 
he pillories, long after, in terms of unlimited 
denunciation. He says that what he gathered 
by unguided browsings among the books of the 
great library was all for which he had need to 
be grateful to his Alma Mater. This sturdy, 
stubborn country lad, who had few acquaiht- 
ances, and almost no friends, was a mystery to 
his teachers, and by no one, at that period, 
helped in any effectual wise. He asked too 
many questions, and despised “straw logic” 
with too bitter a contempt. He was not a lad 
to be taken up, petted, flattered, introduced into 
society, put forward on public occasions. Evi- 
dently it would have been as much as one’s life 
was worth to have suggested such a thing to 
young Carlyle, who studied and read as he 
chose, heaping unmeasured criticism upon his 
luckless preceptors. 

After leaving the University, yielding to his 
father’s long cherished desire, Carlyle essayed 
theology, with a view to the Presbyterian min- 
istry. It could not be. Fever paroxysms of 
doubt overwhelmed him. In the black midnight, 
in dark and whispering ravines, beside the pallid 
breakers, shut apart from other men, alone with 
himself and with the Mystery of the Universe, 
he fought the same fierce battle which comes, 
sooner or later, to each one of us poor wander- 
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ers in the wilderness, girt round by desert tribes 
and desert hunger, but haply driven by swords 
of flame, led by pillars of cloud. Long after- 
ward, Carlyle, in remembrance of his own per- 
plexities, wrote : 


“What the light of your mind, which is the direct 
inspiration of the Almighty, pronounces incredible, that, 
in God’s name, leave uncredited. At your peril do not 
try believing that.” 


The result of his self-examination was that 
he decided not to enter the ministry, and he 
became for some years a school-teacher. Soon 
he began that study of German authors which 
led him into writing as a business. He first 
studied Schiller, of whom he published a biog- 
raphy. This was in 1824, and, in one remark- 
able chapter, this young man of twenty-nine 
describes the dangers, difficulties, and advan- 
tages of the literary life. 

After this Life of Schiller was published it 
was translated into German, with a commend- 
atory preface from Goethe. For some time 
previous Carlyle had been studying Goethe, in 
whose writings he found, with an intense rapt- 
ure, that his own griefs and battles had been 
known by others, and had by others been con- 
quered. So, after all, he took heart, and went 
forward, past the lions of doubt. And I count 
it as one of the proofs of the essentially sound 
character of Goethe’s work that this strong, de- 
fiant, and earnest young man found comfort 
and help therein. 

The year 1826 brought a new era. Carlyle 
was married to one who was in every respect a 
worthy companion for him, and together they 
began the beautiful work of building a happy, 
untroubled home, which result is the flower and 
crown of Saxon civilization. His wife owneda 
small estate in Galloway, among the granite 
hills and black morasses. Here, within sight 
of the Irish Sea, in a region mainly pastoral, 
yet relieved by occasional fields of rye and 
barley, by trim white cottages, and by softly 
flowing vales, is the small estate of Craigen- 
Puttoch, Sartor Resartus, written here, is full 
of bits of descriptive scenery, which evidently 
apply to this place. Carlyle and his wife stud- 
ied and read much. They took long rambles 
over the wind-blown hights, above the scintillant 
summer sea, and the strength and freedom of 
this life went into the books he wrote. 

While, however, he was at work on Sartor 
Resartus, Carlyle continued his German stud- 
ies. Essays appeared in the reviews on “No- 
valis,” “Richter,” “Heyne,” “The Nibelungen 
Legends,” “German Playwrights,” and similar 
topics; and also a noteworthy essay on Burns. 
By these earlier essays, now collected under 





the title of Miscellaneous Essays, the world be- 
came aware that, somewhere in the wilderness, 
a man who had the audacity to have ideas of 
his own had begun to utter his message. Here 
was a great, shaggy-haired young Scotsman, 
and it was hard to know what to do with his 
wild enthusiasms, his whirlwinds of prophecy, 
his bursts of unextinguishable laughters, his 
white heats of indignation. But he wrote after 
his own fashion, in his little Craigen- Puttoch 
cottage, and German writers never had a more 
appreciative critic. In his studies of Goethe, 
“Mephistopheles” is an endless source of won- 
der and pity to Carlyle. 


‘*Poor devil,” he says, ‘‘he is the natural, indelible 
deformity of wickedness. To see falsehood is his only 
truth. For him, virtue is some bubble i’ the blood. It 
stands written on his face that he never loved a living 
soul. Coming forward, as he does, like a person of 
breeding, and without any flavor of brimstone, he may 
stand here in his merely spiritual deformity, at once po- 
tent, dangerous, and contemptible, as the only genuine 
devil of these later times.” 


But no man ever becomes very famous by 
merely writing of other men’s work. Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine came the nearest to that. It 
is creative work which is the need of the world. 
So, while Carlyle was pursuing his German 
studies, he was putting into shape the essential 
particulars of his own philosophy. He wrote 
some poetry also, and it has true melody and 
quaintness. It may be doubted whether it were 
not in some measure a mistake for a man with 
such poetic fire to confine himself so entirely 
to prose; though, truly, his best prose has all 
the march and melody of an epic, and the Crai- 
gen-Puttoch book, nursed in those desolate 
wilds, wasa grand step forward. It was Sartor 
Resartus, one of the great prose works of the 
century, and one of the books whose reading 
has marked, and will continue to mark, an 


. epoch in the life of many a young and earnest 


soul. 

Sartor Resartus, more nearly than any other 
of his works, represents Carlyle in the flush of 
his magnificent prime. A great, stormy, and 
passionate soul struggles therein for utterance, 
even through clouds and thick darkness; he 
grapples with those eternal questions of life, 
death, matter, spirit. No more awakening and 
eloquent contribution to metaphysics was ever 
penned by mortal man. As all deep and great 
spirits must, he approaches the high mysteries 
of the Infinite and the Eternal with awe un- 
speakable. Carlyle reverences, as realized hu- 
man ideals, two things strongly: First, the 
Church, in its widest and most reverential sense; 
secondly, the Kiugship, in its earliest meaning, 
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when the strongest were chosen and obeyed. 
Glimpses of these two fundamental truths—the 
Church, the Kingship—we obtain in Sartor Re- 
sartus,as of snow-peaks seen through the deep 
forests; and the second of these—hero-worship 
—was destined to grow out of its proper propor- 
tions, and, alas! overshadow, in Carlyle’s philos- 
ophy, other quite as essential matters. 

But let us see if we can understand Sartor 
Resartus. The best passages are full of reso- 
nant music, whose forceful pulses thrill heart 
and soul. I remember once reading portions 
of this book to a group of rugged miners, rest- 
ing from their toil. We were in a deep ravine 
in Northern California; a turbid river swept 
by; a yellow cliff of gravel, to which a few sil- 
ver pines yet clung, rose abruptly three hundred 
feet above our heads. I had been wandering 
among the rugged peaks for many happy hours. 
I found these miners preparing for dinner, 
and shared their simple meal. Then they 
asked me what bock I had; and so I read to 
them what Carlyle says about the dignity—nay, 
the absolute necessity—of work, and also that 
superb passage, which I would I had space to 
quote in its completeness, wherein “Teufels- 
dréckh” moralizes on the spectacle of a great 
city by night. These hardy, busy miners did 
not call Carlyle obscure, but were moved by 
his force, eloquence, and massive severity. 

It has been said that Sartor Resartus was a 
“pantheistic” book; but Carlyle himself would 
be the first to deny that. It is, in the character 
of its philosophy, somewhat related to Kant, 
and also to Hamilton; but it utters forth some 
fundamental truths which neither Kant nor 
Hamilton had expressed. The central thought 
is this: that matter, all material things— yea, 
time and space themselves—are but the veils, 
the garments, the vestures, the habiliments of 
SPIRIT, which latter only is alive, all else be- 
ing dead utterly. Here I must quote his words: 


‘*To the eye of vulgar logic, what is man? An om- 
nivorous biped that wears breeches. To the eye of 
pure reason, what is he? A soul, a spirit, and divine 
apparition. Around his mysterious Me there lies, under 
all these wool-rags, a garment of flesh (or of senses) 
contextured in the loom of heaven, whereby he is re- 
vealed to his like.” 


There is nothing mystical about this. It is 
a simple statement of a fact, and the proposi- 
tion carries its own evidence with it. Carlyle 
sees poetry in the commonest object about us, 
and finds something to study everywhere. Each 
one of his books is full of examples of this ad- 
mirable faculty. 

As I consider this subject, I am impressed 
with the belief that a distinguishing mark of 





the few men who have conquered new realms 
for the human mind consists in their sense of 
and delight in the mystery which abideth in 
common things. That certain men lived here 
once, but are not now visible; that other men 
are here now, but after a while—how long we 
do not know—will pass out of sight; that we 
are “such things as dreams are,” and “are cut 
down as the grass;” that we tread the same 
earth as our fathers trod, and are moved by like 
passions; that Homer, for example, was once 
so intensely alive, and is now, strangely enough, 
but unrecognizable dust—all these things are 
inexpressibly wonderful to Carlyle. Solomon 
and Shakspere, two of the profoundest writers 
the world has known, are never tired of this mys- 
tery. It haunts them day and night, as a won- 
derful reality, as part of the Order of the Uni- 
verse, and they love to speak of it. With 
Carlyle, TIME and SPACE are the two infinite 
marvels, and he says many noble things about 
them. 

In Sartor Resartus, plainly visible to men, 
were the most passionate ardor, the most cut- 
ting sarcasm, the strangest diversities, contra- 
dictions, and absurdities. This was no smooth- 
ly finished book, written easily, with desire 
to please the “upper ten,” and fashioned ac- 
cording to the schools; it was a great and liv- 
ing Voice, deep as a bugle-blast, loud as the 
sound of many waters. A son of the people 
spoke to the great heart of the people, and, 
despite its many imperfections, this strangely 
fascinating, noble, and original book became a 
classic of our English language. This new 
Elijah, this fire-hearted Prophet of Horeb, 
brings not “a gospel of despair.” The book 
itself, full of pulses of strong life, is sufficient 
denial. It is the story of a pilgrimage. Teu- 
felsdréckh crosses deserts of despair, cold winds 
of doubt in starless nights encompass him, but 
he clings fast to an all-embracing desire for 
truth—truth divine. So he conquers fear, he 
tramples Tophet under foot, he faces vast life 
and vaster death—at first with grim, fire-eyed 
defiance, afterward with new faith and love. 
Then he finds what he calls the Sanctuary of 
Sorrow, and he knows its divine patience, and 
knows, also, that true living begins only with 
renunciation. Then follows this passage, the 
flower of Sartor Resartus: 


‘I see a glimpse of it,” cries he, ‘‘elsewhere. There 
is in man a higher than love of happiness; he can do 
without happiness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness. Was it not to preach forth this same higher 
that sages and martyrs, the poet and the priest, 
in all times, have spoken and have suffered, bearing 
testimony, through life and through death, of the god- 
like that is in man, and how in the god-like only may 
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he find strength and freedom? Which God-inspired 
doctrine art thou honored to be taught, O hearer? — 
and broken with manifold, merciful afflictions, even till 
thou become contrite, and learn it? Oh, thank thy 
destiny for these; thankfully bear what yet remain ; 
thou hadst need of them; the self in thee needed to be 
annihilated. This is the Everlasting Yea wherein all 
contradiction is solved.” 


And so, with this quotation we leave Sartor 
Resartus. Carlyle’s next work was The French 
Revolution. The histories of this great event, 
which toppled the thrones of kings, and shook 
the foundations of society, were, when Carlyle 
began his work, a mass of contradictions. He 
tore them to pieces, in vivid analysis, the fruit of 
months of painful patience, and he painted a 
new picture of this volcanic outburst. Let us 
see how it was done. He tells us of the mean- 
ing of the French Revolution; he describes 
Sans-culottism, that portentous, inevitable end 
of so much; that danger of modern society ; 
that rebellion and victory of unimprisoned 
anarchy against worn-out authority. As we 
read his pages the past becomes real. In this 
book there are three parts, three scenes in the 
tragedy—the Bastile, the Constitution, the Guil- 
lotine. Not a word is out of place. The mere 
index of one of Carlyle’s books gives a sense 
of his power. The chapter on the storming of 
the Bastile has been called as stirring as one of 
Homer’s battles, and his pen-pictures of the 
leaders of the Revolution are startling. We 
see blear-eyed, woe-stricken Marat; we hear 
the leonine roar of beetle-browed Mirabeau. 
So the story goes on, storm following storm, 
and tragedy succeeding tragedy, until it is a 
tale of woe unutterable. Carlyle never pauses, 
he piles simile on simile, hight on hight. His 
voice is deep with tears one moment ; the next, 
cries of death and war ring in our ears. When 
he wishes to describe the passions of the Revo- 
lution he speaks of winds “raising the sands of 
the desert, and whirling them around in Sahara 
waltz.” It is a grand similitude. The millions 
of France were whirled in an atmosphere of 
hate, terror, ambition, frenzy, and no lesser com- 
parison could describe the portentous spectacle. 

Carlyle’s next works were Chartism and He- 
roes and Hero-Worship. The first of these is 
strongly in sympathy with the laboring classes. 
He at this time believed in universal educa- 
tion, though not in universal suffrage, nor had 
he yet begun to condemn machinery and this 
industrial age. Chartism is, therefore, chiefly 
interesting because it shows that at that time 
he had faith in the ultimate teachability of the 
masses. Chartism abounds in weighty sen- 
tences which we of California should study and 
heedfully cherish. He says, for instance: 





‘‘What means this bitter discontent of the working 
classes? Is the condition of the laborers wrong; so 
wrong that rational workingmen cannot, will not, and 
even should not, rest quiet under it? Or is the discon- 
tent itself mad, like the shape it took? Not the condi- 
tion of the working people that is wrong; but their dis- 
position, their own thoughts, beliefs, and feelings that 
are wrong?” 


In another passage, while urging a strict 
poor-law, he eloquently says: 


‘*Work is the mission of man on this earth. A day 
is ever struggling forward; a day will arrive in some 
approximate degree, when he who has no work to do, 
by whatever name he may be named, will not find it 
good to show himself in our quarter of the solar sys- 
tem; but may go out and look elsewhere—if there be 
any Idle Planet discoverable.” 


In another noble sentence, he says: 


‘*To this English People in World History there have 
been—shall I prophesy?—two grand tasks assigned. 
Huge-looming through the dim tumult of the always 
incommensurable Present Time, outlines of two tasks 
disclose themselves : the grand Industrial Task of con- 
quering some half or more of this terraqueous planet 
for the use of man; then, secondly, the grand Constitu- 
tional Task of sharing in some pacific, endurable man- 
ner the fruit of said conquest, and showing all people 
how it might be done.” 


In Heroes and Hero-Worship we find the 
same general views as those advanced in 
Chartism. Carlyle insists upon it that it is safe 
to appeal to men’s nobler nature. This is pe- 
culiarly a book for young men. They can best 
appreciate its kindliness, its sympathy with the 
best men of every age, its fire of eloquence, and 
its zeal of enthusiasm. Herein the convictions 
of Chartism are developed; the only person 
worthy of respect is he who can and does com- 
mand others. 

Next comes Past and Present. This is a 
leaf from English monastic life in the twelfth 
century, and it describes with homely vigor the 
career of Abbot Sampson. The gist of Past 
and Present is a sort of hero-worship again. 
Find your best men, set them at work, and 
obey them with child-like faith—that is the 
lesson which Carlyle would have us learn. 

After this Carlyle began one of his three 
greatest works. His next book was of the na- 
ture of a revelation. In order to show what 
he did we must remind you that Covenanter’s 
blood flowed in Carlyle’s veins, and John Knox 
was one of his heroes. Now, in the slow and 
yet persistent progress of the English people 
there are a few epoch events which gleam forth 
as stars. The bold barons at Runnymede are 
deathless, heroic figures; Armada days, when 
the brave islanders defied the galleons of Spain, 
are ever memorable; but of no less importance 
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was the Puritan Revolution, the days of Pym 
and Hampden, of sturdy Parliament and pusil- 
lanimous king, of psalm-singing Roundhead 
and roystering Cavalier. It is one of the clas- 
sic periods of English history. But, before 
Carlyle wrote his Zzfe of Cromwell, this man, 
one of the leaders of a great people, was as one 
lost from record. His real life was not known; 
it was buried in rubbish-heaps, and only third- 
rate compilers had ever written of Cromwell. 
Cautious David Hume said that a collection of 
Cromwell’s speeches would pass for one of the 
most nonsensical books of the world. Carlyle, 
as if in sheer defiance, took old records, frag- 
ments of letters, piles of public documents, long 
mouldering in silence, and with and for these 
he lived, month after month, until he had made 
once more audible the voice of one of earth’s 
great men. Cromwell had been dumb for two 
hundred years, but now he forever speaks, and 
Carlyle’s life of this noble Englishman is one 
of the most unassuming and eloquent books of 
modern biography. Through every line there 
beats the sturdy English heart. This land of 
Cromwell, Milton, Shakspere, is Carlyle’s moth- 
er-land; if he denounces, it is as a prophet, 
with sorrow in his voice. This earnestness, 
rising at times to positive inspiration, makes 
the Life of Cromwell a landmark and beacon. 
It is a chapter of true history; a leaf of the uni- 
versal gospel. 


Hitherto we have seen Carlyle strong and 
stern enough, but nevertheless hopeful, and, on 
the whole, with wise and right views of life and 
living. When he finished his Life of Crom- 
well he was about fifty years old. His life so 
far had been a succession of hard battles and 


of glorious triumphs. Development followed 
development until he stood easily in the front 
rank of living writers. In his best moods he ap- 
pealed strongly to the conscience; and reason of 
men, and his constituency was constantly widen- 
ing among thoughtful persons everywhere. It 
is a pity he could not have gone on in the same 
brave, patient way. But, from this time on- 
ward, Carlyle’s obscurities of style increased; 
he had less patience with stumbling men, less 
belief in humanity, more bitter, and often cruel, 
sarcasm; in short, he became more and more 
a prophet of evil, less and less the leader of 
the highest hopes of men. I do not say that 
so great a change was at once visible. Car- 
lyle’s writings were still at times powerful for 
good; they still abounded in brilliant and no- 
ble passages, well worth the study of any man. 
But, on the whole, there is a decadence, mourn- 
ful enough to those who have thrilled at the 
divine beauty, the divine ardor of the work of 





his young manhood. We can sum up Carlyle’s 
mistake at this era in one sentence: Fault. 
finding in excess. He became a Radamanthine 
judge of the faults and the follies of his broth. 
er men. His quaint, rich humor, whose un- 
expected scintillations, in the midst of philoso- 
phy and analysis, often convulse the soberest 
of readers, becomes, in his later years, more 
stilted, more dizarre. His laughters, once so 
rich and infective, degenerate into unhealthy 
spasms. We are told that all this was the re- 
sult of dyspepsia, to which grim demon Car. 
lyle had become a slave. But this is not the 
whole reason. In Carlyle’s scheme of philoso- 
phy there is a flaw. His brilliant conception 
of hero-worship, at first helpful, became wrench- 
ed out of its proper place, and finally led him 
into the chief errors of his later writings. We 
must not forget that blind hero-worship is a 
double crime. The essential postulate of hero- 
worship is hero-accountability. Our fit leaders 
must be purer, stronger, better, nobler than 
other men. 

It is pitiful enough to see some of the per- 
sons whom Carlyle beatifies in his later works. 
There is Frederick the Great, a man by nature 
of a low order, a cruel, dangerous, unheroic 
man, whose seizure of the province of Silesia 
from a friendly nation and from an unprotected 
queen, will ever remain as one of the cruel and 
evil deeds of the age. This indefensible act 
brought on a general war in Europe. Said 
Macaulay, with a keen sense of justice: 


‘*On the head of Frederick is all the blood which was 
shed in a war which raged during many years, and in 
every quarter of the globe.” 


The seizure of Silesia unsheathed the scalp- 
ing- knife along the frontiers of New England 
and New York, and our heroic fathers, press- 
ing into the wilderness to lay the foundations of 
States, knew the terrors of midnight torch and 
creeping assassin—because this princely robber 
stole Silesia! For this reason the conscience 
of humanity revolts against Carlyle’s deification 
of Frederick. Yet we must not deny the force 
of his battle-pictures, the clearness of his ex- 
planations. He makes the earlier history of 
Prussia as clear as a modern story. He does 
this by his vivid and accurate use of language, 
and by his own earnestness and constructive 
imagination. Of course we admire the pluck 
and energy of Frederick, but no one can call 
him a real hero, such as those whom Carlyle 
chose in his younger days. 

Next in the descending scale of Carlyle’s 
works came the Latter Day Pamphlets. \n 
these he returns to social and political topics. 
We can, therefore, accurately measure the ex- 
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tent and nature of the change which has come 
over his philosophy. In the works of his young 
prime he declares that he has faith in humanity, 
faith in the great middle classes, faith in edu- 
cation, and he shows a healthy sympathy with 
those who are striving to carry their share of 
the world’s burdens. In the Latter Day Pam- 
phlets he calls the people “Gadarene swine,” 
forever incapable of choosing right, and devil- 
driven into the sea. He does not any longer 
have faith in constitutional government. He 
even hints that an absolute monarchy is our 
only hope. This era, he says, is an age from 
which all virtue, courage, nay, even cleanliness, 
have departed, and society is nearing the Falls 
of Niagara. He sits in his little Chelsea cot- 
tage, a lonely old man, determined to bear 
faithful witness against this degenerate age. 
We still find fervid passages, his pages are still 
attractive, but somewhat of their earlier beauty 
has departed. 

With deepest delight we therefore turn again 
to the resonant sentences of his earlier man- 
hood, when he went forth as a young Viking to 
sail the seas of literature, to plant his flag on 
islands before unknown, to give battle with 
many a pirate ship, and to unsheath his sword 
in every deserving cause. With endless de- 
light we return to Sartor Resartus, Cromwell, 





The French Revolution, Past and Present, and 
Earlier Essays. Here are well-springs peren- 
nial for all thoughtful men, not merely now, but 
also forever. So long as men live on this brown 
earth of ours, so long will the rugged and 
stormy eloquence, the grand invective, the sub- 
lime, prophetic ardor of this modern Elijah, 
this son of the desert and the wilderness, be 
strong to warn and strong to inspire. “Gird 
up your loins,” so cries this fire-eyed prophet. 
“Gird up your loins, and quit yourselves like 
men.” 

As I read Carlyle I forget the mistakes and 
the harshness of his later days. I only remem- 
ber with what courage he set his lance in rest, 
and how many altars of evil this Paladin over- 
threw, and against the ancient summits of how 
many wrongs he hurled his Thor-like hammer. 
Thomas Carlyle, despite all his faults, was a 
true helper of the children of men, was a brave, 
aggressive soldier in the endless war between 
darkness and light—so he will not be forgotten. 
He put his soul into accord with the nature of 
things, and, even in this complex, doubting, 
and troublous age, he did, in some wise, find 
expression. Therefore his life and his books 
are gifts unspeakable, and the gray granite of 
Carlyle is one of the foundation-stones of mod- 
ern English prose. CHARLES H. SHINN. 





A MINER FROM ARIZONA. 


She had met him in the hall twice before 
that day—unmistakably a fresh arrival, dressed, 
from the hat to the boots, in new store-clothes, 
bought ready-made, without much judgment or 
taste as to fit or material. When he walked it 
was with a deliberate, rather shambling, but by 
no means heavy step; when he stood still it 
was with feet wide apart, and a general air of 
surveying a big stretch of country around him, 
calmly expectant, half alert, half indifferent — 
too discreet to court danger, but conscious of 
the power to do it battle. Notan old man, and 
a handsome man withal, his beard blanched 
from exposure more than age, and the lines in 
his face speaking of hardships and much soli- 
tary life. 

He had planted himself with his back against 
the balustrade surrounding the stairway, and 
waited for her approach, without the slightest 
tone of disrespect, but evidently with the in- 
tention ofaddressing her. Such a hungry, long- 
ing look as there was in his large eyes of bluish- 





grey—such an expression of being lost and 
alone here, in the large, strange city, more than 
ever he had been on his wildest, most solitary 
prospecting trip. Uncovering his head, he said: 

“Excuse me, madam” (which proved him a 
Southerner—a Yankee would have said, Miss), 
“but I have seen you several times since I came 
here, and don’t know any one else to ask: Is 
this this really the Worthington House, or not? 
I can’t get any kind of satisfaction from the 
lady I rented my room of.” 

“This is the Worthington House; yes, sir. 

“How comes she to say, then, that she is not 
my old pardner’s wife? Old Worthington told 
me, years ago, that if I ever came to San Fran- 
cisco, I must stop at his wife’s fine lodging- 
house, on Kearny Street. The house is fine 
enough; I haven’t seen anything finer in Ari- 
zona”—a humorous smile lit up his face—“but 
that”— indicating the parlor with a bend of his 
head—“ain’t old Worthington’s wife, and I 
know it.” 
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“You are right; the ‘present landlady pur- 
chased the place of Mrs. Smith, who bought 
out Mrs. Worthington several years ago. Per- 
haps Mrs. Ward feared to lose you as a roomer 
if she disclosed the fact at once that she was 
an utter stranger to Mrs. Worthington, or any 
one connected with her.” 

“Reckon I’ll stay here now,” he decided, after 
meditating, “seeing that I’ve got comfortably 
fixed, and found some one totalk to. You are 
the lady that paints the pictures?” pointing to 
door at the end of the hall, where a sign an- 
nounced that portraits were painted in oil and 
water-colors. He moved slowly up to the door 
and contemplated a number of small portraits, 
mostly of actresses in elegant costumes, which 
were displayed in one large frame. He re- 
garded the bright, graceful figures for a while, 
and then turned to his amused companion. 

“What’s the reason,” he asked, with blunt 
directness, pointing with his finger to the frame, 
“that these women, and most all the women I 
see on the street, have got such bright, pretty 
dresses, and things on them, and only you wear 
a black gown like that? I didn’t hurt your 
feelings, did I?” he asked, apprehensively, as he 
saw the laughing hazel eyes suddenly droop, and 
tears gather on the long lashes. “Indeed, I 
didn’t mean to—and you sokind tome. Why, 
I’m not fit to be a white man,” he continued 
in self-abasement; “I’m worse than an Indian 
to go and do such a thing as that.” 

“T know you did not mean to give me pain,” 
she replied, softly. “How could you know? It 
was my little sister who died about eight 
months ago, and I am wearing mourning for 
her. Don’t you understand?” 

“Where is your mother?” he asked pres- 
ently. 

“Dead,” was the reply. 

“And your father?” 

“He died two years ago in Napa. He failed 
in a quicksilver mining enterprise, and died of 
a broken spirit, I think, rather than a broken 
heart.” 

The hungry look in the man’s face had chang- 
ed to one of intense curiosity. He was not yet 
satisfied; it was, perhaps, the old prospector’s 
instinct that urged him to push investigations 
further. Perhaps, too, he had never struck just 
such a “lead” before. 

“Brothers?” he continued the examination. 

“None,” she answered, smiling in spite of 
herself. “No relatives in the world that I 
know of, and no friends—at least none in this 
part of the world.” 

She had opened the door to enter her studio, 
but noting the face of her new friend fall sud- 
denly back into the old dreary expression, a 





quick pain touched her heart that any being 
should be more forlorn than she herself had 
been. 

“Come into my studio,” she said, “and I will 
show you my little sister’s picture—painted by 
myself, from memory.” 

There were different pieces leaning against 
the wall in various stages of progress and com- 
pletion—simpering faces of fat old dowagers, 
toned down into something like humanity by 
the touch of a genial brush; faces of lovely 
women, and handsome bearded men; but on an 
easel rested a flower-piece, the creamy yellow 
and velvety red of the rose mingled there with 
the sky-blue of the forget-me-not. A reflec. 
tion of the warm, rich coloring seemed to flash 
across the stranger’s features as he planted 
himself in front of the picture. 

“My stars, but that’s fine!” he exclaimed, 
with quite unlooked for animation. A rapid, 
half contemptuous glance swept the line of por- 
traits. “I shouldn’t bother with those things 
if I could paint like that,” pointing to the flow- 
ers. 

A weary sigh escaped the lady’s lips. 

“T paint those flowers only for recreation; 
the portraits pay better, and are a surer source 
of income to me.” 

He cast a keen look around the room. It 
was plainly furnished, though tastefully deco- 
rated. 

“Must cost lots of money,” he said, “although 
it’s only a back room.” 

“No doubt the landlady has made him sensi- 
ble of the value of a front room,” she comment- 
ed, inwardly. Then she said: 

“Not that so much; but I still have debts to 
pay, contracted during the lingering illness of 
my poor little sister. Afterward I can indulge 
my own taste more than at present.” 

She pointed to a miniature suspended near 
the easel—a small body, but a head of ideal 
beauty. 

“Was she a cripple?” he asked, hastily. 

“Helplessly so. I lifted her from the bed to 
the lounge, and back again, to the day of her 
death.” 

“And now mourning for her like that! She 
must have been no end of trouble and expense 
to you.” 

She looked at him a moment, with gentle 
pity in her eyes. 

“Have you never had any one to love—any 
one whom you had to care for? Don’t you 
know that it is the purest joy we can find on 
earth to know that we are all in all to some 
one who is entirely dependent upon us—” 

She hesitated and blushed. What right had 
she to be lecturing this man, a stranger to her? 
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He had regarded her silently, and with a new 
light breaking in his eyes. 

“You're a mighty good woman,” he said, with 
“Seems to me you are 


his usual directness. 
like my mother.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Dead, I reckon.” 

“ And—allow me to return some of your own 
questions—have you no other relatives?” 

“Yes, dozens. Brothers and sisters—some 
in Arkansaw and some in Texas, some in the 
‘Nation, and some back in Georgy, whar we 
were all bo’n.” He had imperceptibly fallen 
into his native dialect during the recount. Re- 
covering himself, he went on, as if in half apol- 
ogy, “But I never hear from them nowadays. 
The half of them may be dead for all I know.” 

“And you are on your way now to hunt up 
as many of them as you can still find?” 

“Oh, Lord, no!” 

It was said with such sincere horror that she 
repressed a laugh with difficulty. 

“I came in from Arizona to see what I could 
do here with several mines I have in the Terri- 
tory; some of them terribly rich, too. If I can 
sell, or only bond, them before I go back, I 
don’t care if I buy half a dozen of your pictures 
myself. Flower-pictures, I mean,” he added, 
hastily. “I don’t want any of the old women 
you've painted here.” 

There was no use struggling any longer; she 
must laugh, in spite of herself—the merriest, 
heartiest laugh she had indulged in for many a 
long day—while he stood by, calm and unmoved, 
neither offended nor roused to join in her mer- 
riment. 

“I mean what I say. My name is Calhoun 
Kendal,” was all he felt called upon to offer as 
voucher of his honesty of intention; “and if I 
sell only one or two of my claims, I shall have 
money enough to buy stacks of such things.” 

“Which will be very fortunate for me,” she 
replied, gayly. “And as you are to be a patron 
of mine, I cannot do less than invite you to visit 
my studio whenever you feel inclined. I shall 
always be glad to see you,” she added, with 
sweet sincerity. 

Then he made her a short bow, and left her 
to work on her portraits with what relish she 
might. One thing is certain—the lady with the 
most pugnacious nose had that aggressive feat- 
ure of her face softened into comparative love- 
liness in the course of the afternoon; the artist 
seemed to paint something of her own beauty 
into the picture. 

Margaret Benson’s sitting-room adjoined her 
studio; and she belonged to that large class of 
much-to-be-pitied San Franciscans who go, day 
after day, to eat their solitary meals at a res- 





taurant. Not but that San Francisco restau- 
rants are good. Let him who dares find fault 
with any of our “peculiar institutions”—but it 
does seem a very undomestic manner of living. 
Flushed with triumph at having accomplished 
that much dreaded and dreadful nose, Miss 
Benson took up her hat and wrap and started 
in search of her unsociable dinner. On the 
stairs she overtook her new friend, who stood 
still, to give her the opportunity of passing by 
or addressing him, as she might choose. 

“One more unfortunate, going in quest of 
dinner?” she asked, laughing. “Come with 
me, if you have not yet established yourself per- 
manently at any one place. I know they make 
you pay three times as much as you ought to at 
the place where you have been in the habit of 
going.” 

“How do you know where I have been in the 
habit of going?” he asked, with a quick, suspi- 
cious look, which one would have hardly sought 
for in his face. 

She did not notice it. “I have not the re- 
motest idea where your haunts may have been, 
Mr. Arizona,” she answered, with comical grav- 
ity. “I only hazarded that opinion on the 
strength of the general appearance of things, 
and as the result of my own keen observation.” 
And when they had finished their very com- 
fortable dinner, he was free to own that her 
“keen observation” had not misled her. 

Mr. Calhoun Kendal was not an idle man, 
by any means. Of the different mining proper- 
ties which he owned, some alone and some in 
partnership with others, a number were almost 
sure to find a market in San Francisco, he 
thought, though it was “mighty slow work,” as 
he often complained. It always seemed a relief 
to him to find an asylum in the studio of 
Miss Benson; and the lady herself, as well as 
those who happened to be sitting for portraits, 
were equally entertained by the man who could 
tell of “hair-breadth ’scapes,” and incidents in 
which the romantic and horrible were strangely 
blended. He soon came to be a well known 
figure, and the wonder among her lady patrons 
was that Miss Benson should not induce him 
to sit for his picture. So much character in 
his face, they said, and altogether so striking 
a head, with the flowing beard, and the high, 
furrowed brow. But he would not listen to any 
proposal tending in that direction. He didn’t 
want to be made a figure-head, he told her in 
confidence, one day. She might paint as many 
flower-pictures as she wanted to for him, and 
he’d buy ’em all some day, when he had sold a 
mine ; but face-pictures !—no, not for him. 

Some days his hopes ran high in regard to 
these mines, and other days he seemed dis- 
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couraged and hopeless of doing anything with 
them. 

“You see,” he explained to her, “those strikes 
that were made by myself when out prospect- 
ing all alone I could sell or bond at low figures, 
and make something at it, but places that three 
or four of us together took up have got to be 
held at higher figures, or neither of us make a 
cent. Now, these fellows, my pardners, have 
put this thing into my hands, and, of course, I’m 
not going back on them. If I can’t sell or bond 
something for them, I’m not going to bond or 
sell anything for myself alone—and that’s just 
how matters stand.” 

“And did you go through the country alone 
—all by yourself? Where did you get any- 
thing to eat? How did you keep the Indians 
off? You could not fight them single- handed, 
could you?” 

He answered her questions in rote, and con- 
scientiously: 

“Yes, I went through the country alone fre- 
quently; and sometimes, if I thought I had 
found a pretty good showing, I rigged up a 
tent with blankets or branches, and stayed while 
my provisions held out, if there was water and 
feed for my mule, when I had one. Sometimes 
I footed it, and then I carried what grub I 
could, and went back to some settlement for 
more when it gave out. I never fought a large 
number of Indians single- handed but once. I 
was living in a shanty in the mountains, and 
discovered about thirty Indians prowling around 
early one Sunday morning, when I peeped 
through a chink in the wall. One of them came 
up near enough for me to take aim at him 
through a small opening by the fire-place, and 
he jumped into the air with a yell, and fell 
down dead. The rest seemed to think there 
was a whole garrison concealed in the shanty, 
and they made off, leaving the dead one be- 

“hind. Then I went out, dug a hole, tied a rope 
around the Indian’s neck, and dragged him 
into it. After that I saddled my mule, went to 
Tucson to get my grub for the week, and look- 
ed around to see if I could discover more of 
them skulking among the timber.” 

She had clasped her hands in horror. The 
thought of the dead Indian, dragged along by 
the rope around his neck, made her shudder 
with terror. 

“But were you all alone—no other human be- 
ing near?” she persisted. 

“There was a cat—as smart a cat as ever I 
saw. She liked fresh meat best, but as the sup- 
ply was short, I used to shoot game for her, 
and she knew whenever I took up my gun early 
in the morning, before going out to work, that 
the game was for her. You should have seen 





her watch, and bring in the rabbit, or squirrel, 
or birds I shot! It was just fun.” 

“And the Indian—did you stay there, where 
you had put him into the ground?” 

“Certainly. It is much safer prospecting 
near a dead Indian than a live one.” 

A horribly prosaic being, she called him, with 
a little shiver, and so utterly devoid of senti- 
ment or romance, but with such uncompromis- 
ing honesty of purpose that all his faults and 
peculiarities vanished, in her eyes, before his 
good qualities. 

He seemed best satisfied when they were 
alone, and she worked at the flower-pictures. 
He followed every move of her hand, and won- 
dered how human fingers could perform such 
deft and delicate work. His own hands were 
singularly awkward. There was nothing they 
touched or lifted but was set down awry or 
bent, and whatever could possibly be broken 
by contact with the ground was sure to find its 
way there out of his hands. In fact, he liked 
best to hold quiet possession of a comfortable 
corner of the lounge, to which she was in the 
habit of bringing him the paper he wanted to 
read, the glass he wanted to drink from, or the 
fruit she always had ready for him to eat. To 
her it seemed so much less lonesome since she 
had some one to provide for again, while he 
followed with his eyes her every step and mo- 
tion when attending to his comfort, as though 
he meant to paint her from memory some day, 
as she had painted her dead sister. 

They went out together sometimes, though 
he said that an hour’s sight-seeing made him 
more tired than a month’s prospecting, but if 
any show were brought to him, he said, he 
didn’t object to looking on. It was the pro- 
cession in celebration of the national holiday 
he was speaking of, and he was not a little 
proud of his front room on this occasion, as it 
looked out on Kearny Street, and he could sol- 
emnly invite Miss Benson to see the “show” 
from his windows. But if the sun of the Ari- 
zona deserts had never caused him discomfort 
or a headache, the sun of San Francisco, glit- 
tering on the polished steel of the unstained 
arms of the war-like militiamen, caused him 
great discomfort and a most distressing head- 
ache. Without the slightest regret at losing so 
fine a sight, Miss Benson instantly drew the 
blinds, and made the patient recline on a lounge. 
Then she went to her landlady’s kitchen, pre- 
pared a cup of strong tea, and, between keep- 
ing ice-water on his head, and compelling him 
to drink his tea black and without sugar, she 
restored him to his usual health in an hour or 
two. While he lay on the lounge his eyes fol- 
lowed her, as usual, in spite of all she could say 
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to the effect that the eyes must be closed to 
drive off a headache. 

“But I can’t see you, then,” he protested; and 
as she was about to change the wet cloth on his 
forehead, he suddenly seized her hand, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“You are a mighty good woman,” he said, 
simply. Our friend was not the man to lift 
his fancy to the hight of “an angel.” “I can’t 
think why you should be so kind to me. No- 
body ever has been before.” 

“Just for that reason,” she replied, with a pity- 
ing look at the hard, weather-tanned hands. 


“I am going to work now in earnest,” he said 
the next morning, stopping to look in on her 
before he left the house. “I want to know 
whether I’m going to be a rich man for the 
rest of my life, or a poor one, and—act accord- 
ing. If these capitalists here want any of my 
mines, they will have to say it pretty quick, or 
I'll go on to New York with them.” 

Margaret wished him the best of luck for his 
day’s work, and could not prevent the rich 
blood from showing clear and rosy in her deli- 
cate face. 

Fora week or two it seemed doubtful whether 
he would retire on a hundred thousand dollars 
or go back to Arizona “dead broke.” Then he 
came home one day to pack his valise (he had 
never owned a trunk in his life), and start back 
for Arizona to consult his different “pardners” 
in regard to their willingness to consolidate 
some half dozen of the mines, as he had just 
“struck” a number of moneyed men who would 
incorporate as the “Kendal Consolidated” un- 
der certain conditions, and give stock equal 
to $50,000 to each partner for his share and 
claim. 

“Shall you be gone long?” Margaret asked, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. 

“From six weeks to three months. 
you be here when I return?” 

“Ves,” 

“lll buy those pictures if I come back with 
money,” he said, taking a last look around the 
room, and he turned to go. 

For two months she heard nothing from him; 
then a slow step came up the stairs one day and 
approached her room. She sprang to open the 
door to a mixture of dust, sun-burn, and flow- 
a beard, her face flushed and her eyes spark- 
ing. 

“Welcome home!” she exclaimed, with a 
thrill of delight in her voice. 

“Powerful hot down there,” he said; and he 
quietly dropped into his old corner of the lounge. 
“Looks like home here,” he continued, after a 
pause ; “and you are certainly the best woman 
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in the world,” as she approached him with a 
glass of cool water and took his hat from his 
hands. 

Mrs. Ward had already heard of his arrival, 
and hastened to inform him that his old room 
would be vacated and ready for him in half an 
hour. And before a full hour had passed it 
seemed to them all that he had been gone only 
since yesterday. 

His trip had been successful, he told Marga- 
ret, and the Kendal Consolidated had been in- 
corporated during his absence. He could have 
returned in a month’s time, if it had not been 
that he wanted to relocate, for himself, a very 
good prospect he had come across years ago, 
and which would be valuable now in view of 
the railroad to be built through Arizona. 

Early the next morning he visited the office 
of the Kendal Consolidated, and seemed to 
have grown an inch or two while there. He 
had met so many people at the office who were 
eager and anxious to see the Mr. Kendal who 
had discovered the great Kendal mine. It 
chimed in well with the interests of the direct- 
ors that the name and fame of Mr. Kendal 
should not be hidden under a bushel; and the 
Secretary had not only told him that the stock 
already sold higher than they had expected it 
to go, but had undertaken to bring him together 
with parties who would take his last location 
off his hands without once looking at it. 

“Tm a rich man now, sure; and as big a man 
as any in the city.” 

Margaret laughed, as she had laughed at alk 
his oddities since she had known him. The 
next day, however, when he returned from “our 
office,” and told her of a fine young man to 
whom he had been introduced, and who was to 
take him to his father’s house, she did not laugh. 

“Has a sister, he says—a nice young gal that 
he wants to introduce me to.” 

She looked at him in an odd, startled sort of 
way. Not that any eccentricity of orthography 
or grammar in his speech could have surprised 
her, however; she had grown accustomed to 
that. When he really left the house that even- 
ing to pay the visit, she was a thousand times 
more lonesome than she had been during all 
his stay in Arizona. Long after ten, when she 
heard his step on the stairs, she hastily turned 
off the gas, but listened at the door. Yes, his 
step halted there before he passed on to his 
own room. 

In the morning she was at work on a portrait, 
but laid it aside for a “flower-picture” when 
Mr. Kendal came in to sit with her a little 
while. 

“Fine gal, that sister of young Briscoe’s,” he 
broke out, as enthusiastically as was possible 
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for Calhoun Kendal. “Our Secretary said he 
would introduce me to some high-toned people, 
and he kept his word. Highly respectable fam- 
ily. The mother wears a real point-lace cap and 
tucker—or whatever you call it; and the young 
lady was dressed the prettiest Ieversaw. Very 
stylish, and the last mode, Dick says—that’s the 
boy’s name. Live in good style, too—very gen- 
teel house and elegant bricky-brack furniture, 
and all that.” 

Margaret listened in surprise to words which 
she knew had not belonged to her friend’s vo- 
cabulary till within a day or two; but Mr. Ken- 
dal talked on, regardless of the girl’s silence. 

“We're all going to the theater—the old lady, 
Dick, Sadie, and the father, too, I reckon. «I 
didn’t see much of him, though; guess he hasn’t 
got much to say. Wanted to go to-night, but 
Dick says we must go respectable, and I must 
get a black dress-suit first. He’s going to take 

_me to his own tailor; guess he'll fix me up pret- 
ty fine. Of course, I want to look respectable 
when I escort a stylish young lady. I just wish 
you could see her—she’s a mighty pretty gal. 
But, here—I’m doing all the talking. Have 
you nothing to say?” 

Mr. Kendal, of the Kendal Consolidated, was 
not very quick of perception, or he would have 
ji that the hand holding the brush had 
/ trembled so that that little implement of art had 
to be laid aside, and a pair of wax-white hands 
lay idly folded in the girl’s lap. But suddenly 
he was struck with the stillness pervading the 
whole form, and he bent forward to look into 
her ashy face. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, in alarm. 
“Are you sick, or in pain? You look fit to die.” 

“What difference would it make to any one?” 
The words were uttered below her breath; yet 
- Mr. Kendal’s somewhat dull ears had caught 
their import. 

“Why, Margaret,” he stammered, shocked at 
the sudden change in her being, “how can you 
talk like that? You know I would give half 
the money I’ve got, and run a hundred miles 
without stopping, to see you relieved or cured if 
you were sick. Shall I go for a doctor, or call 
Mrs, Ward?” 

“No, no.” She looked full into the large, 
honest eyes, bent upon her with such a genuine 
expression of concern. “It was only a sudden 
faintness, and will pass in a little while. Goto 
your office now, and I will rest a little.” 

But if Margaret had hoped for an hour to 
herself, she had made a miscalculation. Mrs. 
Ward said she had orders not to leave Miss 
Benson alone, as she came in. “And I’m to 
send for the best physician, and he is to pre- 
scribe the most costly drugs; and I’m to take 





Miss Benson out in a carriage, and I’m to hire 
a nurse, a parson, a circus-band, and a barrel- 
organ—all to restore the health and cheer the 
spirits of Miss Benson. Precious Miss Ben- 
son! She will be wrapped with gold-cloth and 
hung with diamonds pretty soon,” Mrs. Ward 
added, laughing heartily at the recollection of 
Mr. Kendal’s concern. 

Margaret smiled, but with pale lips. “An ex- 
cellent man is Mr. Kendal, and a true friend.” 

He would not even go to look after his black 
suit in the evening, he was so glad to find Mar- 
garet better, and was overjoyed to find her at 
her easel again early the next morning. She 
had left the door open for him purposely, 
and now, while they were both commenting on 
the form just springing into life on the canvas, 
a voice outside, inquiring for Mr. Kendal, at- 
tracted their attention. The servant dusting 
and brushing in the hall approached the door, 
followed by a young man, who very unceremo- 
niously looked into the room over the domes- 
tic’s shoulder, and did not even wait for Mr. 
Kendal to invite him to enter. 

“These your rooms, old fellow?” he asked, 
without seeming to notice the other inmate. 

“This is Miss Benson’s studee-o. Miss Ben- 
son, allow me to introduce Mr. Briscoe. Miss 
Benson is my oldest San Francisco friend, and 
a great artist. I consider it a favor to be ad- 
mitted here, and am sensible of the privilege 
granted me to watch so highly gifted a lady 
practicing her art.” 

If the lance was somewhat unwieldy which 
the knight of the sun-browned hands was break- 
ing in the cause of chivalry, his friend under- 
stood that it was meant to rebuke the lack of 
courtesy and deference shown a lady, and Dick 
Briscoe was quick to take the cue. 

“Ah! beg pardon,” contracting his eyebrows, 
as though the light from the one window might 
have blinded him, “Happy to meet Miss Ben- 
son—a friend of yours and an artist. Beauti- 
ful!” he exclaimed, standing before the flower 
panels on the wall. “How Sadie would ad- 
mire those! We must ask permission of Miss 
Benson to bring my sister in to see them some 
time,” he said, alert as usual, turning to the 
honest Arizonian, whose face was relaxing at the 
praise bestowed on his friend. 

The new black suit was sent home to Mr. 
Kendal in due time, and he presented himself 
to Margaret in his fine array on the night of 
his visit to the theater with the Briscoe family. 

“Do I look respectable in my new clothes?” 
he asked. 

“Eminently so,” was the truthful reply, “but 
I liked you far better in the more unconven- 
tional dress you wore when I first saw you.” 
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“These don’i feel so comforable, either,” he 
admitted. 

Mr. Kendal was charmed with his glimpse of 
what he considered fashionable life, and he 
went in pursuit of it to the church or the thea- 
ter with equal gusto. As a crowning piece to 
his stylish outfit, he had purchased a black cyl- 
inder hat, to the amazement of Dick Briscoe 
himself, who came to conduct him to the church 
where the Briscoe family rented a pew. 

“Ain’t it rather a bore, though?” he asked, 
considerately. 

“Well, yes,” Mr. Kendal admitted, cheer- 
fully ; “but then, you know, a black silk hat zs 
the most respectable kind of a hat to go to 
church in, after all.” 

“That’s so,” assented the accommodating 
youth, and moving his own tile a little to one 
side, he stepped to the window to conceal a 
smile. He himself had put the “respectable” 
wrinkle into his friend’s head, but this was out- 
Heroding Herod. However, if his Arizona 


friend was pleased, why should he object? 


“Y’ve done it,” exclaimed Mr. Kendal, rush- 
ing into the studio one morning, sinking into a 
chair, dropping his tile, and wiping his heated 
brow on a scented pocket-handkerchief. “I’ve 
talked to her father—she said I might last 
night, at the theater. I am going up to see her 
this afternoon, to tell her that he’s willing.” 

Margaret wished him joy, and the happy man 
started on his visit at the earliest proper mo- 
ment. Dick Briscoe himself opened the door 
for him, and led him into the parlor, where 
Miss Sadie received her elderly lover without 
any attempt at coyness. He was bewildered a 
moment by her beauty and seductive smile, 
but after the first confusion he timidly approach- 
ed, and laid his hand on one of the long braids 
of yellow hair that fell gracefully across her 
shoulder. “My stars,” he gave word to his ad- 
miration, “I never before knew that you had 
such a beautiful head of hair.” 

“No, by Jove, nor I,” chimed in Dick, who 
had posted himself on a sofa opposite to the 
lounge on which his sister was airily seated, 
evidently for the purpose of enjoying Sadie’s 
first reception of an accepted lover. 

“You, Dick!” 

With a single cat-like spring she was beside 
her brother, shaking him by the arm, and threat- 
ening him with her pretty little hand. 

“Let me alone,” he protested, choking with 
laughter. “Mr. Kendal, call her off. She hates 
me for being in the room. I'll go now,” and he 
tushed out, leaving Sadie to her adorer. 

Of course Miss Briscoe was pretty, very pret- 
ty, with bright black eyes, and a full suit of 





fashionable yellow hair, bewilderingly arranged, 
and a form as lithe and swift in its motions as 
that of a panther or a cat. There was some- 
thing audacious about her, that had at first 
astonished and attracted the unsophisticated 
man, while the petted-child air she could as- 
sume had made him long to stretch out his 
hand and caress her as he would a playful little 
kitten. That the young lady had been chris- 
tened “Sarah” in her infancy detracted nothing 
from her good looks, but she hated all who 
ventured to be familiar with her original name. 

If there was any change in Margaret Benson, 
Mr. Kendal did not notice it; he still came into 
the “‘ studee-o,” but it was generally only to tell 
of some new excellence or beauty he had dis- 
covered in his fiancée, or to draw comparisons 
between the female portraits there and Miss 
Sadie Briscoe—always, of course, awarding the 
palm to that young lady. 

“How old are you?” he asked of Margaret 
one day, after he had been confiding to her his 
discovery of some new merit in his betrothed. 

“Twenty-five—nearly twenty-six,” was the 
composed reply. 

“My stars! Why, that’s what we call an old 
maid in my country.” 

“T am afraid it is called so here, too,” she 
assented, smilingly. 

“Now Sadie is only seventeen—and she says 
she has always wanted to find in the man she 
loved one who would be companion, husband, 
and father to her at the same time.” (The 
truth of the matter was that Miss Sadie had 
passed her second decade; “but,” as she said 
to brother Dick in confidence, “the old fellow 
wants a young wife for his money, and I think 
I'll fill the bill.”) 

One morning shortly after breakfast Mr. 
Kendal was seized with one of his sudden 
headaches, and remembering Margaret’s for- 
mer kindness he saw no reason why he should 
not again appeal to her Samaritan qualities. 
She darkened the room, bathed his head in 
ice-water, and was making all preparations 
she thought necessary, when Dick Briscoe, not 
having found the Arizonian at the Kendal Con. 
office, came to inquire into the cause of his 
absence. 

“You can’t think how good that woman has 
been to me,” said the patient, when Margaret 
had left the room, “and she knows just what is 
good for me when I get sick.” 

“But how do you think Sadie would like it 
if she knew of Miss Benson’s coming into your 
room when you are sick?” 

“T should think very poorly of any woman 
who was too nice to take compassion on a fel- 
low-being when sick,” Mr. Kendal declared. 
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Mr. Dick made a note of it. “But she might 
be jealous,” he suggested, insinuatingly. 

“Sadie jealous of me?” A pleased smile 
broke over the Arizonian’s face. “But she 
need not be jealous of Miss Benson, I’m sure.” 

Dick seemed so concerned for Mr. Kendal’s 
health that he made him promise not to leave 
the house till he should call for him; and 
though the patient had recovered within an 
hour or two, he kept his word scrupulously and 
to the letter, and did not leave the house. 

Early in the afternoon there was a faint rus- 
tle of silk along the hall by Margaret’s room, 
and directly the door of Mr. Kendal’s room 
flew open, and a dazzling array of wavy yellow 
hair, fleecy lace, and glittering jewelry rushed 
into the outstretched arms of the happy man. 

“Oh, what a dear little puss you are,” he 
said, after she had breathlessly related how 
Pa and Ma [it was “the old man” and “the 
old woman” between Sadie and her brother in 
private] both believed her gone to the matinée, 
and how shocked and grieved they would be if 
they knew that dear Brother Dick had con- 
sented to her prayers, and had brought her to 
see her dear suffering darling. 

“How can I ever show dear brother Dick 
my gratitude?” and he held out his hand to 
that noble young man, who had discreetly 
turned to the window till the first transport 
should have subsided. 

“Ah! but you wicked, naughty man had a 
strange lady tending you, when you knew that 
I would gladly have braved everything to come 
to you if you were sick. Where is the wretched 
woman that dared to take my place? Let me 
see her at once.” 

More delighted than he wanted to own, her 
lover assured her that she should not only visit 
the “studee-o” of the lady, but that he had a 
surprise in store for her there; and he mar- 
shaled the brother and sister across the hall. 
With due pride he introduced his betrothed to 
the tall, self-possessed woman at the easel, who 
received her visitors pleasantly, inquiring of 
Mr. Kendal about the pain in his head. 

“And now for my surprise,” said Mr. Ken- 
dal, as Sadie was complimenting Miss Benson 
on the different flower-pieces by her hand. 
“Them’s all mine”—waving his hand toward 
the pictures, and forgetting his grammar in his 
anxiety to give his beloved pleasure. “Miss 
Benson has been a long while painting them 
for me, and the price is no object, as they are 
to be a present to you, my dear.” 

Miss Briscoe quickly raised her eyes to Miss 
Benson’s face. Had this handsome woman 
really never fascinated her husband in sfé? 
And had Miss Benson never tried to secure 





the prize for which she herself had so eagerly 
striven? There was a flush on Margaret’s face, 
and Miss Sadie eyed her keenly; but after a 
moment the glittering black orbs drooped in- 
voluntarily before Margaret’s clear hazel eyes, 

“T shall prize them so highly,” Miss Sadie 
said, sweetly, “both as a gift of Mr. Kendal and 
as the work of a true artist.” 

But once in Mr. Kendal’s room again, she 
stamped her pretty little foot in uncontrollable 
passion. 

“You shan’t have that old maid come into 
your room any more—I won’t have it—do you 
hear? I am jealous, you know,” she continued 
softly, when she saw the look of displeased 
surprise in his face. “If I didn’t love you | 
wouldn’t be jealous of you—would 1?” 

He answered the argument with a kiss, and 
Miss Sadie returned to the attack. “Who is 
your friend, anyhow? You say she has no 
relatives, no friends, earns her own support, and 
lives here all alone? H’m—I don’t think that 
is strictly respectable, and I don’t know that 
Pa would approve of my marrying a man who 
was intimately acquainted with such a person.” 

“T am sure,” her lover cried, in alarm, “I 
mean to do nothing to hurt your feelings, but 
Miss Benson is really the best woman—” 

Miss Sadie made the spring at him which 
she often made at her brother, and which Mr. 
Kendal thought so charming. 

“But I tell you I’m jealous, and never want 
to hear the woman’s name again.” 

She stood on tip-toe before him, and made 
playful attempts at choking him. 

After a while they passed out through the 
hall together, and Margaret, lonesome and for- 
gotten in her room, came to her door as the 
party began descending the stairs to the street. 
Just then a gentleman met and passed them, 
looking around in the corridor to read the dif- 
ferent signs. Without a glance at him, Mar- 
garet drew back into the room, but the gentle- 
man had caught sight of her, and hastened to 
her door before she could close it. 

“Margaret—Miss Benson!” he exclaimed, 
extending both hands, while Margaret, open- 
ing wide the door, looked searchingly into his 
face. 

“Philip !” 

Her surprise brought the red blood to her face, 
leaving it all the more pale the next moment. 

“And is this your—your home?” he asked, 
looking around the room he had entered. 

“My studio, home—what you will,” she an- 
swered, with an attempt at firmness and cheer- 
fulness. 

“Oh, Margaret, poor child,” he cried, pity- 
ingly, “don’t try to make me believe you are 
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happy and contented. I saw the pain and 
heartache in your face before you knew who I 
was.” 

She had dropped her head on her arm, which 
rested on the table beside her, and sobbed like 
a tired child. He laid his hand on her soft 
hair a moment. 

“Could you find no way of communicating 
with us? Only two months ago I heard of your 
father’s death and—and misfortune. We were 
losing ourselves among the pyramids of Egypt 
when Providence sent a fellow Californian in 
our way, who spoke of it. We started home at 
once, I by the most direct route, but my mother 
was compelled to return by way of Paris. The 
Lord only knows what extravagances she has 
been indulging in—spangled dresses and red 
shoes, for aught I know.” 

Margaret smiled as the image of Mrs. Du- 
fresne, grand and calmly dignified, arose be- 
fore her. 

“As well Semiramis or Zenobia in frizzled 
hair and a Dolly Varden.” 

“Well, whatever she brings, you may depend 
there will be something to replace this black 
gown of yours.” 

“A terribly ugly dress this, is it not?” she 
asked, bitterly. “It has cost me many a pang.” 


“You have had great trials, but your friends 
should not have allowed you to remain alone 
here, brooding over the past and its irrecovera- 
ble losses.” 

A harsh word arose to her lips. 

“T could find no friend after poor papa was 


dead. I doubt that I would have had the cour- 
age to write to your mother, if I had known 
where to address you.” 

“So hard has the world dealt with you? Ah, 
well, mother will be here soon now, and you 
shall forget all coldness and unkindness. I am 
to put mother’s own house in order for her, and 
I will have to go to Oakland to-morrow, and 
talk my prettiest to the Elliotts, to induce them 
to give up the next two years’ lease. You 
know we were to have been absent for five 
years. Then we must refurnish the house. I 
shall depend a good deal on your assistance, 
and altogether on your taste. And, by the way, 
there you have four pretty flower-pieces to deco- 
rate the walls of your boudoir.” 

“They are not mine any more. They are 
sold.” Her lips trembled, and he looked com- 
Passionately into her white face. 

“Yes, it must be hard to part with, for money, 
what has grown dear to us and a part of us in 
its very creation.” 

She hid her face in her hands, and he looked 
on in distress a moment, till he gently tried to 
remove them. 





“Why, Margaret, girl, is there any other sor- 
row in your heart than what I know of? Tell 
me of it. You know you may confide in me.” 

She brushed the tears from her lashes. 

“There, I am better now, and shall never 
again be lonesome and forsaken. I know you 
will always be to me a true friend—a kind 
brother.” 

Philip Dufresne started. 

“Yes,” he said, after a pause, “your best 
friend, I hope, always.” 


Mr. Kendal had parted with the brother and 
sister Briscoe at the next street corner, and they 
pursued their way home. 

“T say, Sal ” began the graceless brother. 

“Shut up, youimp. My name is Sadie,” in- 
terrupted the sister. 

“Oh, bother! I say, I had a great mind to 
try this afternoon how far the gratitude of my 
prospective brother-in-law would bear stretch- 
ing. I’m ina tight place, and the old man can’t 
be stirred a peg. What's a fellow to do?” 

“At any rate, not to blackmail Mr. Kendal,” 
returned Miss Sadie, indignantly. 

“Not, at least, till you are fairly married to 
him, you mean, Sis. I am certainly entitled to 
some acknowledgment for the way I fished him 
up for you?” 

He spoke with the most injured air, as if his 
claims to having captured some highly valued, 
but dangerous, wild animal, had been disputed. 

“Don’t I tell you you shall have all the money 
you want as soon as I am married? Don’t you 
go and break up this whole thing now by your 
greedinesss.” 

“Greediness !” he repeated, more injured than 
ever. “If I had had as many rings and brace- 
lets and watches given me as you, I wouldn’t 
talk of greediness in others.” 

But they made peace before reaching home, 
each recognizing the necessity of keeping up 
amicable relations with the other. The peace 
was of short duration, however. Miss Sadie, 
dressing for a drive with her lover the next 
day, missed a pair of heavy gold bracelets, 
his gift, from her toilet-table. She stormed 
down stairs to the sitting-room, where young 
Dick held sole possession. 

“My bracelets!” she gasped. 

“What’s the matter with them?” he asked, 
with ill-assumed indifference. 

“They’re gone—stolen.” 

“Chinaman took ’em?” the brother sug- 
gested. 

“No, he didn’t,” she protested. “I'll not 
stand this, Dick. I want my bracelets back.” 

“Oh, bother your bracelets! Tell the old 
codger the Chinaman took them, and make 
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him bring you some more.” 
his hat, he left the house. 

Philip Dufresne, having settled matters with 
the lessees of his mother’s house, had insisted 
on Margaret’s active assistance in putting the 
same in order. Upon Mrs. Dufresne’s arrival 
she took Margaret away from her lodgings at 
once, much to the surprise of Miss Sadie Bris- 
coe, who heard of it through brother Dick. 
This young gentleman had been assiduous in 
his attentions to the Arizonian of late, and, vis- 
iting him almost daily, had seen and heard of 
the friend who had attended so constantly on 
Margaret. 

“The Dufresnes?” Miss Sadie asked between 
surprise and envy. “Miss Benson’s friends? 
Why, you said she had no friends. The Du- 
fresnes are immensely wealthy, and the Philip 
Dufresne of whom I know is a tall, handsome, 
dark-eyed man. But that old maid need not 
try for him. He could marry the handsomest 
girl in San Francisco.” 

“Miss Benson is not the woman to ‘try for’ 
any man,” Mr. Kendal protested, so sharply 
that Miss Sadie fell from one surprise into 
another. Altogether this had been an uncom- 


And, picking up 


fortable interview. The Chinaman had been 
accused of stealing the bracelets, and duly dis- 


charged from service; but the lover had failed 
to bring her a new pair since. 

In her new-found home, all that tender kind- 
ness could suggest was done to make Margaret 
forget the past few years of her life. In her 
solicitude, Mrs. Dufresne spared herself neither 
fatigue nor trouble, insisting on visiting thea- 
ters, concerts, opera—places of amusement to 
which Margaret had long been a stranger. 
Philip’s eyes always lighted up with a strange 
flash when she declared, however, that to her 
no place seemed so pleasant as her present 
home—that she was never quite happy away 
from it. The place was worthy her admiration 
—grand old trees shutting it in from the street, 
while a terrace, bright with conservatory and 
gay-blooming flowers, overlooked the blue lake, 
and a smooth lawn sloped down to the water’s 
edge. 

Mrs. Dufresne had always had a mother’s 
fondness for Margaret, and her affection had 
not changed. But Philip Dufresne would not 
be satisfied with a sister’s love from the girl. 
Margaret’s nature was too transparently truth- 
ful to conceal from Philip’s eye the sore spot in 
her heart; but Philip knew that time would 
heal what he hoped had been only a bruise— 
never a wound. 

Fourth of July, 187-, was to be celebrated 
with unwonted splendor; and Mrs. Dufresne 
was not too fashionable to insist that they cele- 





brate the day by viewing the procession to take 
place in San Francisco. Philip was instructed 
to secure a front room on the line of march, 
their plan being to cross the bay in the morn- 
ing, watch the procession, take lunch, and re- 
turn to Oakland some time in the afternoon, 
To Mrs. Dufresne’s chagrin, Margaret wore a 
somber black dress on the morning of the 
Fourth, though, as Philip had predicted, there 
had been divers dresses for her among those 
sent from Paris. Margaret’s face was paler 
than it had been for some time. 

“Are you sick, child?” she asked Margaret, 
in greatalarm. “Had we better stay at home?” 

But Margaret insisted that she wore the 
black dress only because it would surely be 
cold in San Francisco on the Fourth of July; 
and they set out for the boat, where they were 
joined by more friends. It was a merry party 
that proceeded to the city together, and just 
enough to fill both windows in the room. 
Philip left the ladies to themselves, when he 
had seen them all comfortably seated—Mar- 
garet alone insisting that she wanted no seat 
by the window, but preferred standing behind 
Mrs. Dufresne’s chair, and looking over her 
shoulder. Perhaps it was as well that Philip 
had left the room— Margaret could not have 
hidden from his keen eyes the tears that 
coursed slowly down her cheeks and fell on 
the bouquet of white roses she held in her 
hand. Shout after shout went up from the 
street, as the long, showy train passed by; 
band after band clashed out its music—loud 
martial strains, or gay rollicking airs. To 
Margaret alone the music was playing only 
dead-marches and funeral-hymns; for she 
was burying her dead to-day—deep out ot 
sight—for ever and for aye. And as her tears 
fell faster, the white roses in her hand drooped 
and withered, as her head was bent over them, 
for she had decreed that the sorrow and the 
tears should be buried with them to-day, where 
eye nor memory could ever rest on them again. 

Strangely enough, on the boat, homeward 
bound, Philip’s eye fell first of all on the white 
roses in her hand. They were out on the 
guards together, and he was trying to shelter 
her from the cold wind that blew on the bay. 

“What a sorry bouquet to carry to Oakland,” 
he suggested. 

“It is not going there. I was only waiting 
to reach the middle of the bay, so that it would 
not drift back to San Francisco.” And, turn- 
ing, she flung the flowers into the water. 

“Let us go in,” she said; and she laid her 
hand on his arm, with a touch that thrilled him 
strangely, when he looked hastily into her smil- 
ing face. 
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The cold wind that blew on the bay did not 
reach the shore. The closing day was warm 
and balmy in beautiful Oakland, and_Margaret 
came to the dinner-table in white, with scarlet 
flowers at her throat and in her hair. Mrs. 
Dufresne was delighted with this change from 
her morning’s costume, and Philip’s eyes spoke 
volumes of thanks. After dinner, when she 
had sung Mrs. Dufresne’s favorite airs, Marga- 
ret passed quietly out to the moonlit veranda, 
and Philip was soon by her side. 

“Will you walk with me?” he asked. And 
she silently laid her hand on his arm. 

The lake beneath them glittered in the moon- 
light, the air was heavy with the odor of jas- 
mine and heliotrope; from the open windows 
floated the soft strains that Mrs, Dufresne was 
calling forth from the grand piano, and all 
around seemed harmony and peace. 

Philip’s step grew slower. 

“Margaret, you will give me my answer now 
—this night.” 

She bent her head, but the moonlight be- 
trayed the flush on her face: 

“And it is—yes !” 

She did not release the trembling hand he 
had seized, and he drew her to his bosom and 
held her in a close embrace. 


“My darling,” he murmured, “it was so long 
to wait.” 

“You knew my heart, Philip,” she answered 
softly. 

“As true and faithful a heart as ever beat in 


woman’s breast,” he said, earnestly. Then 
he drew her into the house. He knew how his 
mother longed to clasp her to her breast as her 
daughter. 

Days of busy preparation followed for Mrs. 
Dufresne, who often declared, in comic despair, 
that she must apprentice her son to some trade 
in San Francisco to keep him away from under 
her feet in Oakland. 

Margaret did not forget her old friend, Mrs. 
Ward; many a lovely bouquet of Oakland 
flowers graced her center-table. Mr. Kendal 
was married, and young Mrs. Kendal, in answer 
to a protest against her extravagance, had said 
that, “as she had married the old fellow for his 
money, she wanted the pleasure of spending it.” 

Philip Dufresne had always liked the honest- 
hearted miner, and did not lose sight of him 
altogether. Soon after his own quiet wedding 
he brought distressing news to Margaret about 
their old friend. He was greatly harassed in 
mind and pocket by the pranks of his worthless 
brother-in-law, for the young gentleman had 
carried his operations into strange territory after 
appropriating as much of his father’s funds as 
he could lay hands on. Strangers were not as 





lenient as his father and his brother-in-law, and 
it required large sums to cover the boy’s crimi- 
nal acts and save the family from disgrace. 
Mr. Kendal looked disheartened, Philip said, 
and had declared that a hundred such mines as 
the Kendal Con. could not keep his wife and 
her brother in pocket-money. 

Sitting by the window one bright summer 
morning gazing idly down the well-kept walk, 
Margaret was startled to see their old friend 
enter the gate. She hastened out to meet him, 
extending both herhands. He looked so forlorn 
and wretched that it made her heart ache. 

“Welcome, Mr. Kendal!” she cried cordially, 
and at the sound of her voice he looked wist- 
fully up into her face. 

“Oh, Margaret—Miss Benson—Mrs. Du- 
fresne—what a blind fool I have been! I de- 
serve all my trials. I am not fit to be a white 
man—I’m worse than an Indian.” 

She smiled in spite of herself at his favorite 
form of self-revilement; but she brought him 
into the parlor and seated him by the window, 
speaking to him cheerfully to dispel his gloom. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said; “I have come to bid 
you good-bye. You are the only friends I ever 
had here—you and your husband.” 

He was going back to Arizona, he went on 
to say, for he was almost beggared, and was of 
no more use to himself or his young wife. With 
empty hands he would never return to her, for 
there were only slights and reproaches for him 
in his own home, though his fortune had been 
sacrificed to gratify his wife’s whims and save 
her brother from prison. His fingers strayed 
nervously through his grizzled hair, while he 
spoke, and idly plucked at the tangled beard, 
and altogether he was the picture of a man 
who saw only desolation and a waste before 
him, where he had spent his life’s best strength 
to build him up a blooming Eden. 

Looking upon him, a great pity flooded all 
the woman’s heart, and she knelt beside him 
and held the poor awkward hands in her own, 
speaking words of comfort and sympathy that 
filled the man’s soul with peace, made him feel 
fresh hope, and called back something of his 
old energy. 

Margaret would fain have detained him till 
her husband came, but Mr. Kendal said he 
would bid him good-bye at’ his office, and, 
softened and cheered, he went out from her 
presence. 


Months later, Philip laid his arm tenderly 
around his wife’s shoulder, and bade her read 
a paragraph he had marked in the paper: 


‘The body of a man supposed to be the once famous 
Mr. Kendal, the discoverer of the mine known by his 
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name, was found on the Gila Desert, some ten days 
after a severe sand-storm had been raging there. The 
theory is that he had been laboring under an aberration 
of the brain, consequent upon great disappointment in 
finding mines he had meant to relocate taken up by 
other parties—otherwise he would not have started 
across the desert without other water supply than a 
small canteen, which was found by his side empty.” 





Margaret’s head sank on her husband’s shoul- 
der, and he turned to kiss away the tears that 
hung on her dark lashes. 

“O faithful heart!” he said; “most tender 
of women and ‘truest of wives—I thank God 
that you are mine.” 

JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD, 





A DEAD RIVER. 


I plowed in my fields in November, 
For the rain, like a dream, came at night, 
And lo! where none could remember, 
Deep buried and hidden from sight, 
I uncovered the bed of a river 
That laughed like a maid in the sun 
Ere its heart-beats were silent forever 
And its musical life-stream had run. 


I sit in my cheerless November, 
And the past, like a dream, comes at night, 
And lo! where none can remember, 
So deep is it hidden from sight, 
I uncover my grief for a maiden 
Who laughed, river-like, in the sun 
Ere her heart-beats were hushed in my Aidenn 
And her musical life-stream had run. 


CHAS. H. PHELPS, 





CLIMATIC STUDIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


It seems to be a fact that misapprehension 
of the peculiarities of climate and of the agri- 
cultural capacities of Southern California is 
more marked among the people of the upper 
portion of the State than among residents of 
the East. Odd as the fact may seem, there is 
yet a certain reason for it. To the inhabitant 
of the Eastern States, Southern California is 
simply a new region, where, he has heard, his 
harsh winters are unknown, and where the 
orange flourishes as in its native home. When 
he reads of it, ‘it is the account of men who 
have gone with eyes free from any preéxisting 
prejudice, and have told what they saw. Of 
the people of Northern California, however, 
comparatively few have ever visited the south- 
ern portion of the State, while they have learn- 
ed just enough of the climatic peculiarities of 
the coast to know the general law that rainfall 
diminishes as you go south; and observing that 





the average annual rainfall of Sacramento is 
eighteen inches, while that of Stockton, upon 
the south, is sixteen and eight-tenths inches, 
and that in the Tulare country, which is still far- 
ther to the south, it has decreased to only six 
and a half inches, they reason that as what is dis- 
tinctively known as Southern California lies yet 
beyond those lands of steadily failing moisture, 
it must be still more arid. They have not stop- 
ped to inquire whether there may not be other 
influences at work changing or suspending the 
action of the law. 

For a proper understanding of the climate of 
Southern California, it is essential that the gen- 
eral climatic laws of the whole State should be 
studied. The most strongly marked feature in 
the physical geography of California, and the 
one which at once catches the eye of the ob- 
servant traveler, is the fact that its mountains, 
for hundreds of miles, run parallel with the 
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coast, and that there are two of these great 
chains, one rising abruptly almost from the sea- 
line, like a long wall, with only here and there 
a shallow coast valley, as at Santa Cruz, lying 
outside of the range and facing directly upon 
the ocean. This is known as the Coast Range. 
The other is the great uplifted crest of the Si- 
erra Nevada, which, for hundreds of miles, in 
unbroken chain, forms the horizon line upon 
the east, crossed only, at long distances, by 
some rugged pass, leading to the interior basin 
of the continent. 

This range, with its great altitude, its heavy 
snows, and its immense condensing power, is 
the source of all the important rivers of Califor- 
nia. From it come the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, with their tributaries, and in Southern 
California, the Los Angeles, the San Gabriel, 
and the Santa Afia. 

These two ranges of mountains divide the 
lands of the State into two classes of widely 
different climatic features—the humid coast 
valleys, lying outside of the Coast Range, fac- 
ing upon the ocean, and marked by a compara- 
tively great precipitation of moisture and slight 
evaporation; and the more arid interior valleys, 
lying between the two ranges, and characterized 
by just the reverse—a light rainfall and an ex- 
cessive evaporation. 

The great interior basin of California, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, together with 
several smaller valleys, as the Santa Clara and 
Napa, formed by a local splitting of the coast 
mountains into two ranges, drains outward to 
the ocean through the gap which forms the inlet 
to San Francisco Bay, while through the same 
gap flows back the cool air current which gives 
the daily sea-breeze to these valleys. 

The winter rain-current, which is a south- 
westerly wind blowing in from the sea, has to 
cross this Coast Range before it can reach and 
water the dry interior valleys. According to a 
well known law, it parts with much of its moist- 
ure in climbing the elevation, giving a climate 
upon the ocean face of the range damp and 
foggy—home of the redwood and the fern, both 
of which are types of vegetation flourishing 
only in a comparatively humid atmosphere. 
After crossing this range, the rain-current, thus 
deprived of a large portion of its moisture, 
passes on to give a lighter rainfall upon the 
level plains of the interior, until it reaches the 
tall line of the Sierra, where, with the cold of a 
still greater elevation, the remaining moisture 
is wrung out of the clouds, giving precipitation 
largely in excess of that which fell in the val- 
leys; and again we find forests of dense growth, 
yet of a type that does not, like the redwood, 
need the constant humidity of the ocean air, 





which, after the winter rains have ceased, rolls 
in a daily fog to the seaward face of the Coast 
Range. How thoroughly the Sierra has accom- 
plished the remaining work of condensation is 
shown in the almost hopeless aridity of the 
plains lying eastward from its base, and to 
which the now desiccated rain-wind next passes. 

This winter rain-current in its sweep inland 
passes over the crest of the Coast Range in a 
more or less continuous sheet; yet, like a vast 
aerial river, which it is, it avails itself of every 
break and depression of the range to pour 
through in still denser volume. And it is oppo- 
site these breaks and depressions of the range 
that we find the line of greatest rainfall in the 
interior valleys, as the lower and more humid 
portion of the current has at these points been 
able to reach the interior without having its 
moisture wrung out in crossing the range. It is 
in this way that the Sacramento country, with 
its river-valley leading out to the ocean through 
that break in the Coast Range which forms 
the entrance to San Francisco harbor, has a 
greater rainfall and a more humid climate than 
the plains which lie behind the range. Who- 
ever has stood and watched the evening fog roll 
in at the Golden Gate, seeking, like a river 
flood, first the lower level of the water- ways, 
and then the broken passes in the hills, will 
readily understand how the south-east currents 
of the winter obey the same general law. 

The comparatively great rainfall of the coun- 
try north of the Sacramento, as contrasted with 
the plains upon the south in the San Joaquin 
and Tulare country, is to be attributed to the 
same cause; for while the main volume of the 
rain-current entering through the break and 
the adjacent depressions of the range west of 
San Francisco Bay, and then, following the 
water-level back to Sacramento, keeps on with 
its original north-easterly sweep to the section 
north and east of the river, any portion of the 
current seeking to turn aside to the level plains 
upon the south must double back upon itself, 
and struggle against the drier portion of the 
same south-west wind, which has, in the gen- 
eral sweep, after losing a large portion of its 
moisture in crossing, forced its way over the 
higher line of the same Coast Range south of 
San Francisco, and passed on directly inland. 
Hence the rainfall of the country north and 
east of Sacramento increases, while upon the 
South, although the land drains by the same 
outlet to the sea, it steadily diminishes. 

The working of the same law may be seen, 
although upon a more limited scale, in the 
smaller valleys which surround and drain into 
San Francisco Bay. Napa Valley, lying upon 
the north, with its mouth opening at an acute 
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angle toward the incoming rain-current of the 
Golden Gate, hardly knows what it is to have 
a failure of crops through lack of moisture; 
while Santa Clara Valley, upon the south, and 
opening out toward the north, rather in the di- 
rection toward which the rain-current is going 
than toward that from which it is coming, has 
a much lighter rainfall, and suffers from drought 
more frequently. The lower and moister stra- 
tum of the rain-current, entering at the Golden 
Gate, in order to reach the Santa Clara Valley 
would have to double back upon itself, and bat- 
tle with the direct current from the south, which, 
after parting with enough of its moisture to 
water the Santa Cruz country, has already 
forced itself, a partly desiccated wind, over the 
mountains of the Coast Range through what is 
known as the Santa Cruz Gap. 

The influence of the Coast Range upon the 
climate of the interior valleys is felt in still an- 
other way : by obstructing the inward flow of the 
daily sea- breeze, with its moister air, its lower 
temperature, and the frequent night fogs, evap- 
oration in these valleys goes on with scarcely a 
check the moment the rains are over, and so 
the water that does fall is more quickly dried up. 

The direction of the two ranges, the Coast 
and the Sierra, also has its influence, and that 
far from a favorable one, upon the climate of 
these valleys; for by their course from north to 
south they leave the country open to the full 
sweep, both winter and summer, of the harsh, 
dry north wind, while the chill which comes 
with this wind in winter retards and checks 
vegetation during the first three months of the 
rainy season, and to that extent practically 
shortens what might otherwise be the season 
of most rapid growth. 

If one were asked how the physical features 
of California might be changed to give a moister 
and more productive climate to the interior val- 
leys, he would probably reply : 

(1.) Drop the Coast Range of moutains down 
until it is practically obliterated. By doing this 
the great winter rain-current would be no longer 
obstructed in its landward flow, neither would 
it be robbed of a portion of its moisture, as now, 
before it had fairly left the coast line, and so 
precipitation would be increased. Also, with 
this barrier removed the ocean fogs would no 
longer be walled out, but would pass inward 
over the land, and add their portion of moist- 
ure, while by giving the humid ocean air ready 
access, in the shape of these fogs and the damp, 
cool daily sea-breeze, evaporation would be 
checked, and a dry, hot air no longer greedily 
suck up the surface moisture of the soil. 

(2.) Keep up the elevation of the Sierra, but 
bring it slightly nearer to the coast, so that it 





may condense all the moisture possible from 
the rain-currents, and its melting snows and its 
rivers may be available for irrigating the plains 
lying between it and the ocean. 

(3-) Wall the land in upon the north-west 
with mountains, so as to shelter it from the dry- 
ing winds that now sweep over it, in winter 
checking and retarding, by their chill, the growth 
of vegetation, and in summer parching it up and 
blasting the tender grain. 

(4.) If, in addition to these changes, the win- 
ter could be made slightly warmer, so that veg- 
etation should not be retarded by the cold, 
then the whole duration of the rainy season 
would be a period of growth, and so the season 
practically lengthened. 

In making the reply thus itemized under these 
four sections, one would be describing exactly 
what has taken place in Southern California. 

Out of the broken confusion of the Tehach- 
ape and Tejon Mountains, where the Sierra 
and the Coast Ranges seem to become inex- 
tricably entangled, the Sierra at length emerges, 
and, skirting the Mojave Desert upon the west, 
turns eastward under the local name of the 
Sierra Madre as the northern wall of the Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino country; then 
turning again southward along the western rim 
of the Colorado Desert, goes on to form the 
backbone of the peninsula of Lower California. 
A stray fragment of the Coast Range rises 
again for a while, under the name of the Santa 
Monica Mountains; joins the dividing ridge 
between the westerly plains of the Los Angeles 
country and the San Fernando Valley; breaks 
down entirely where the San Fernando Valley 
opens into the Los Angeles, giving outlet to the 
Los Angeles River; then rises as a low, irregu- 
lar range of hills between Los Angeles and the 
San Gabriel country—hills having an elevation 
of only two or three hundred feet; breaks down 
again completely after a few miles, where the 
broad valley of the San Gabriel comes out from 
the Sierra, irrigating with its waters the fertile, 
low-lying lands of El Monte and Los Nietos; 
then the hills rise again as a broken range, 
gradually attaining to a hight in scattered peaks 
of one or two thousand feet, but torn asunder 
where the Santa Afia, coming from its source in 
the San Bernardino portion of the Sierra, and 
watering upon its way the San Bernardino and 
Riverside countries, bursts through to the lands 
of Santa Afiaand Anaheim and the coast plain, 
and onto thesea. Beyond, this broken, wander- 
ing remnant of the Coast Range becomes again, 
but this time hopelessly, entangled with and 
lost in the Sierra. This breaking down of the 
Coast Range throws the whole valley system of 
Southern California, known collectively as the 
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Los Angeles country, open to the sea, making | 


it practically a vast system of coast valleys, 
with the Sierra as a background; and it is to be 
classed with the Humboldt and Santa Cruz 
countries in climate, but from the sheltering 
mountains and the more southern latitude mild- 
er in temperature, and in extent upon an infinite- 
ly larger scale. About three thousand square 
miles of level valley land open out to the sea at 
this point. The sharp trend eastward of the 
coast line south of Point Conception also brings 
the sea nearer to the Sierra, making its influence 
more felt, while the deflection of the Sierra 
from a north and south direction to almost due 
east turns it into a huge barrier, raised directly 
across the path of the cold north wind, which 
sweeps the upper portion of the State. Under 
the shelter of its peaks, ranging in elevation 
from six to eleven thousand feet, these southern 
valleys nestle, looking from the snow-clad crests 
above them out toward the warm southern sea. 

There is something about the coast south of 
Point Conception which reminds me always of 
that land of the Lotus-eaters, 


‘*Wherein it always seemed afternoon ;”” 


something in the smoother heaving of the 
waters, the softer sky, the milder breezes, and 
the dreamy haze that lingers tenderly about the 
dim outline of the distant mountains. 

I well recollect my first trip down the coast; 
it was upon the Orizada, thirteen years ago. 
We left San Francisco, sailing out into the fog 
and the cold north-west wind that whistled 
drearily through the rigging as we turned south- 
ward. All day it chased after us, as, with over- 
coats tightly buttoned, we shivered about the 
decks, Allnight it drove uson. The next day, 
about noon, we rounded the lighthouse and 
fog-bell of Point Conception. It was like the 
transformation scene in an Oriental tale of 
magic. Almost in a steamer’s length we had 
passed from the fog-bank into sunshine. The 
cold wind died away. The rough tossing of the 
ship changed to a gentle rocking upon the 
glassy swell. And hour after hour we coasted 
along a shore, such as those tired wanderers 
drew nigh who sailed on and on in the hush of 
the afternoon toward the “hollow Lotus-land.” 
And then, just at daybreak the next morning, 
we rounded a high headland, and all one dreamy 
forenoon lay at anchor in the roadstead of San 
Pedro, gently rocking upon the lazy swell that 
rolled slowly in from the south. 

I have never forgotten the picture. Hour 
after hour I lay watching the green of hill and 
Plain, stretching away league upon league to 
the great white line of the Sierra; watching the 
green of the long, heaving billows rolling in 





from the southern seas; watching the gulls idly 
circling’ about the ship; gazing down through 
the transparent waters at the strands of trailing 
seaweed waving gently about the keel, and at 
the fish lazily basking amid the floating leaves. 
And over all, though it was only January, a 
glow and a glory of sunshine, such as north- 
lands may dream of, but never know. 

The exemption of Southern California from 
the working of the general law of a continu- 
ously diminishing rainfall, and an even more 
arid climate as you go south, lies in the fact 
that it is essentially a coast country, and not a 
continuation of the San Joaquin and Tulare 
Valleys. The mountains which shut those val- 
leys off from the sea are, as already shown, 
broken down and lost in Southern California. 
The tendency to a reversion to the interior type 
is seen, however, in the San Fernando Valley, 
which is partly shut off from the ocean by the 
Santa Monica Mountains, belonging to the 
coast system. The tendency is seen only by a 
comparison with the great open valley system, 
which is not so shut off. Even in the San Fer- 
nando Valley the elevation of the Coast Range 
is so slight, and the breaks so open, that the 
only result is to shelter it partially from the fogs 
and give a somewhat drier air and higher sum- 
mer temperature. The shelter is only enough 
to make this valley the most noted wheat region 
of Southern California; not enough to rank it 
with the parched and unreliable San Joaquin 
and Tulare plains. 

The Mojave Desert may be looked upon, not 
as the geological, but as the climatic, southern 
continuation of the great interior valley of Cali- 
fornia. 

The following tables, giving the temperature 
and humidity, month by month, of Sacramento 
and Los Angeles, are compiled from the last 
published annual report of the United States 
Signal Service: 


MEAN TEMPERATURE FOR EACH MONTH, FROM JULY, 
1877, TO JUNE, 1878. 


Month. Sacramento. Los Angeles. 


Degrees. Degrees. 


Number of days at Sacramento with temper- 
ature above 90°, 55; highest temperature re- 
corded, 103°. 
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Number of days at Los Angeles with tem- 
perature above 90°, 4; highest temperature re- 
corded, 93°. 


HUMIDITY. 


Sacramento. Los Angeles. 
61.8 
64.5 
62.1 
67.4 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL. 


Sacramento, 18 inches ; Stockton, 16.8 inches ; south 
end of San Joaquin Valley, 6.5 inches (these three meas- 
urements are taken from the official report of the State 
Engineer, 1880); Los Angeles, 17.97 inches (average 
for the last eight years, as shown by rain-guage kept by 
Mr. Ducommun, at Los Angeles). 


A comparison of the foregoing tables shows 
Los Angeles to possess, as contrasted with Sac- 
ramento, an atmosphere warmer and drier in 
winter, and cooler and moister in summer, while 


the table of precipitation shows the average 
annual rainfall of eighteen inches at Sacra- 
mento diminishing as you go south, in accord- 
ance with the law already mentioned, to 16.8 at 
Stockton, and in the Tulare and Kern Valleys, 
still farther south, to only 6.5 inches. Yet at 
Los Angeles, in Southern California, it has sud- 
denly risen again to 17.97 inches, almost the 
same as at Sacramento. The cause of this has 
already been explained in the first part of this 
article. 

The warmer winter in Southern California, 
as compared with the more northern portion of 
the State, and the greater exemption from cold, 
drying winds, make this amount practically 
equivalent to a larger rainfall in Upper Cali- 
fornia, as vegetation is not so much retarded 
by the cold of December and January, but the 
whole of the winter becomes a growing season. 
The growing season is also prolonged by the 
fogs and humidity of a late, cool spring. The 
heat of summer sets in late. The season is 
several weeks behind that at Sacramento. Al- 
most nightly, until July, a heavy fog rolls in, 
wrapping the more open portions of the coun- 
try in a cloud of mist—at times almost a driz- 
zling rain—which does not lift until several 
hours after sunrise. 

The daily sea-breeze, only slightly obstructed 
by the low fragments of the Coast Range, finds 
its way to all portions of the system of valleys, 





saving them from the excessive temperature 
and the rapid evaporation of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin country. Winter flannels are 
only changed to a lighter summer flannel. In 
eleven years of residence at Los Angeles I doubt 
if I have worn a linen coat upon an average 
five days a year; many years I have never had 
one on at all. 

Another factor enters into the problem of the 
climate of Southern California. The influence 
of the Sonora summer’s rain current is sensibly 
felt everywhere south of the Tehachape Mount- 
ains. 

Rains are common in all the mountains of 
Southern California during the summer months, 
with a moist, cloudy air in the valleys. Three 
seasons in eleven years I have seen heavy rains 
of several hours duration, extending all over 
the valleys, in July and August. During these 
months of every year thunder-storms with often 
vivid lightning can be seen, sometimes daily, 
following along the line of the mountain chains. 
These summer rains help in a measure to keep 
up the volume of water in the rivers for irriga- 
tion, while all over the valleys the moist air 
which the rain current brings is instrumental 
in materially checking evaporation. The sum- 
mer has little of the harsh dryness of the cli- 
mate in the northern portion of the State. The 
humidity of the atmosphere is shown by the 
great fleecy cumuli, which float slowly across 
the sky like the summer clouds of the Eastern 
States, and by a peculiar softness of air resem- 
bling much the balmy mildness of the Medi- 
terranean. 

This soft, moist air admits of the raising of 
one product not elsewhere extensively culti- 
vated in California. Here, as in the Mississippi 
States, corn is the staple crop, its broad, green 
leaves luxuriating in the warm air in which it 
delights. So the rank growth, and the rich, 
juicy green of the orange and fig leaves, show 
the mildness and the humidity of a climate 
which to them is home. 

The drainage from the watershed of the 
Sierra, which stands as a huge background to* 
the whole system of valleys, affords an un- 
usually abundant supply of water for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. Over much of the land 
a double crop is raised—small grain without ir- 
rigation in winter, corn by irrigation in summer. 
Besides the three principal rivers rising from 
the Sierra—the Los Angeles, the San Gabriel, 
and the Santa Afia—each cafion for a hundred 
miles gives its small brook, and the under- 
ground flow is so great that the number of 
flowing artesian wells is estimated in the State 
Engineer’s report at nearly one thousand. The 
cienegas are also a peculiar feature of these val- 
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leys. The underground flow from the Sierra 

here and there comes to the surface, making 

stretches for miles of moist land, green with 
ss in the driest part of the summer. 

The broken, hilly Coast Range, lying at the 
verge of an upland plain between the Sierra 
and the sea, affords innumerable natural sites 
for extensive reservoirs for the storage of the 
winter floods, thus saving the winter water for 
summer irrigation. Many small reservoirs have 
been built upon this upland plain, and in the 
hills. The city of Los Angeles has commenced 
aseries of such works, the largest finished cov- 
ering some sixty acres. These southern valleys 
are by far the best watered portion of Califor- 
nia, while the extensive use of water for irriga- 
tion is reacting upon the climate, making it still 
more humid. 

The peculiarity of the physical character of 
the country which has been described, the prac- 
tical obliteration of the Coast Range, and the 
facing of the high Sierra directly outward to 
the ocean, gives rise to one type of climate not 
elsewhere found in the State. It is not the 
climate of the Coast Range; neither is it the 
climate of the Sierra. It is a climate produced 
by giving the daily sea-breeze of the Coast 
Range to the Sierra. It is a climate which 
can hardly be described. The peculiar charm 
of it must be felt to be understood. 

Along the base of the Sierra back of Pasa- 
dena, on eastward back of San Gabriel, past 
Cucamonga with its noted vineyards, above 
Pomona, and on beyond San Bernardino, grow- 
ing warmer as it recedes eastward from the sea, 
isa belt of foothills above the fog line, facing 
out toward the noonday sun, looking down 
across the plains, and the hills of the Coast 
Range, upon the warm southern sea, and yet 
fanned daily by an ocean breeze that has no 
harshness. I do not say that there is no more 
perfect climate than this belt affords, but I 
have never seen one. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad upon its way to Arizona skirts the 
foot of this belt for a hundred miles. 





This, however, is only one of a number of 
climates developed. There are local peculiari- 
ties which one would not suspect until after 
actual residence. Along certain lines lie what 
might be termed wind-belts. These are caused 
by the breaks in the Coast Range of hills. The 
night fogs also are more apt to follow certain 
well defined courses; and in the winter frost 
has its sections of preference, while other por- 
tions of the country escape entirely. There is 
a varied choice of climates within a compara- 
tively limited area. Within three hours by rail 
one may have the fresh air of the sea-side at 
Santa Monica or San Pedro, with surf- bathing 
and a temperature always cool, even in the 
warmest days of summer; or, passing inland, 
the grass lands and dairies of Compton and 
Westminster, or the corn lands of Los Nietos 
and the region about Anaheim; the milder but 
still essentially coast climate of Los Angeles 
City; then, passing within the line of the 
Coast Range, the still more sheltered San Ga- 
briel plains, where the orange best flourishes ; 
the inland wheat-fields of San Fernando Val- 
ley, resembling somewhat the climate of the 
great interior valley of the San Joaquin; then 
the warmer raisin lands of Pomona and River- 
side; the long fogless belt of the Sierra foot- 
hills; and beyond, the alfalfa lands of San Ber- 
nardino. 

And still beyond, a hundred miles inland 
over the open valley from Los Angeles, is the 
San Gorgonio Pass, land-marked from the 
Colorado to the sea by the twin peaks, San 
Jacinto and San Bernardino, with snowy crests 
rising ten thousand and eleven thousand five 
hundred feet above the plain. Here the Sierra 
breaks down, forming the only natural pass in 
all its long chain, the grassy plain, without even 
a dividing crest, swelling and rolling through at 
an elevation of only two thousand nine hundred 
feet, a natural gateway for the southern trans- 
continental roads upon their way to the East. 
Beyond, is the great mystery of the rainless 
desert. J. P. WIDNEY. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF 


During the brief literary career of this noted 
authoress, few personal details ever came to the 
knowledge of the public. A curate’s daughter, 
a governess, a small, shy woman, living lonely 
among bleak moors in a sad parsonage, nurs- 
ing sisters who died early, and were buried un- 
der her windows—these were all the facts that 
she had seen fit to communicate to the world. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


In all her books, there is nothing whining or 
sentimental, although much that is morbid; 
they seem to appeal to the reader with a mute 
pathos; and he knows that, under the story he 
reads, another story is written. Miss Bronté 
resembles Henry Fielding in this respect; not 
more entirely did he put himself into his sto- 
ries than did she. There are few eminent au- 
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thors of whom the world will ever know as much 
as it does of Miss Bronté; for few authors, 
when they have spoken for themselves in their 
works, have ever such a friend to write their 
biographies. Mrs. Gaskill has written many a 
page, but she has never told a tale more tragic- 
al than the life of Charlotte Bronté. She was 
born in the year 1816, in the little, dreary town 
of Haworth, which is built upon a steep street, 
among the sad moors and barren hills of York- 
shire. Her father was curate of the parish; 
her mother came from Cornwall, and never re- 
turned thither—a mild, pious, gentle woman, 
who bore her husband six children in rapid suc- 
cession, then died ; and lived only in their vague 
memories and nursery traditions. So early the 
home seemed to be cleared of the only gracious 
influence which might have modified the hard 
life of the children. The Rev. Patrick Bronté 
was an Irishman, and a very remarkable char- 
acter. He makes a kind of grandiose impres- 
sion whenever he appears; a vast, savage nat- 
ure, an abortive Titan. Mewed up in the moors, 
at a time when Yorkshire was the roughest part 
of England; relieving his anger by firing off 
pistols in rapid succession at his back-door, 
stuffing the hearth-rug into the fire until it 
smouldered away, or sawing away the backs of 
chairs, riding and walking about with a loaded 
pistol, which was his inseparable companion, 
cutting his wife’s silk dress to shreds, putting 
the gay shoes of his children into the fire, feed- 
ing them upon potatoes because he wished 
them to be hearty, and to have no high-flown 
notions—the Rev. P. Bronté, with his ;fierce, 
passionate, nature, was not likely to be the most 
tender of parents, when dyspepsia set in, and he 
resolved to eat alone in his room, which he did 
to the end of his life. But, with all these sav- 
age traits, he had a wild love of nature; walked 
far and wide, in all weathers, over the heaths; 
was faithful in visiting the sick, diligent in the 
care of the schools, and was evidently a great- 
ly misplaced and wasted force in the humble 
curacy of Haworth. 

While the dyspeptic father was firing pistols 
out of the back-door, and eating alone in his 
study, the mother was dying slowly of a cancer, 
and the house on the very edge of the grave- 
yard was hushed. 

The children had few books—their father 
would foster no nonsense; but Emily read aloud 
the newspapers, and they discussed the com- 
parative merits of Hannibal and Bonaparte. 
They gave preternatural answers to their fa- 
ther’s preposterous questions ; and when he ask- 
ed his youngest girl, Annie, what such a child 
most wanted, she, instead of reveling in child- 
hood, answered, “Age and experience.” 





The gentle mother died, and then began the 
reign of an aunt, with strong prejudices and a 
distaste for Yorkshire, who went clicking up 
and down stairs in pattens, lest she might take 
cold, and at length took her meals also in her 
bedroom. The children recited to their father, 
and browsed upon all sorts of books; but at 
length the two eldest were sent to a school at 
Cowan’s Bridge. Here they were starved and 
stunted, exposed to every hardship and disease, 
with all the heartless cruelty of charity institu- 
tions. The story of their sufferings is piteous; 
it is as sad in the history as it is in the burning, 
indignant description of the school in ane 
Eyré¢. Maria, the eldest, died in consequence 
of this school, and Elizabeth contracted the 
disease which soon swept her after. The father 
removed them from school, and an old servant, 
Tabby, came, at this time, full of all kinds of 
traditional lore, for which she found delighted 
and enthusiastic listeners in the girls. There 
was a brother, Branwell, also, a weak, fascinat- 
ing, brilliant character, self-indulgent and idol- 
ized by his sisters, and so winning in his ways 
and conversation that he was always sum- 
moned to the village inn when the passing 
traveler wanted amusement. 

The talent of the girls began to display itself 
in domestic literature. They wrote every kind 
of work, and imagined an island, and had each 
their heroes among the living and eminent Eng- 
lishmen of the time. Wellington was Char- 
lotte’s hero. He occupied her imagination, 
and all her contributions to the mimic domes- 
tic magazine were purported to be written by 
“Lord Charles Albert Florian Wellesley.” 

In 1831, Charlotte was the eldest living child; 
very small in figure, calling herself “stunted,” 
with soft, thick, brown hair, and eyes of a red- 
dish brown. The rest of her features were 
large and plain, and she was altogether very 
quiet in manners and quaint in dress. She 
then went to school to a kind, motherly woman, 
Miss Wooler, and amazed all the girls by know- 
ing a great deal less and a vast deal more than 
they did, by being moody and silent, then by 
repeating long pages of poetry, and declining to 
play ball. She would stand on the play-ground 
and look at the sky and the shadows of the 
trees, and talk politics furiously; or frighten 
the poor little girls out of their poor little wits 
by telling horrible stories as they lay in bed at 
night. 

But the girls loved her, and Miss Wooler 
loved her, then and always afterward. After a 
year she went home again, and lived in soli- 
tude, passing her time in drawing, reading, and 
walking out among the moors with her sisters, 
and devising plans with them for the education 
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of their brother, who was finally destined for a 
painter. The three girls grew up together— 
Charlotte, sad, shy, and religious; Emily, with 
a suppressed vehemence of nature, and very 
reserved; Annie, the youngest and mildest of 


all. They were what their parents and their 
life had made them. Inheriting the paternal 
strength with the mother’s gentleness, a youth, 
bereaved of childhood, had passed in solitude 
and gloom. GERTRUDE HARROW. 





ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


A GREEK MYTH AS RELATED BY THE CAHUILLA INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


A great pestilence had destroyed the pepple ; 
only an old woman and two children—a boy 
and a girl—remained. When they grew up, 
the man proved himself a great hunter, and the 
girl, who possessed remarkable beauty and a 
lovely disposition, an adept in all household 
arts. In time they married, and now the old 
woman, fancying herself neglected, plotted 
against the life of her foster-daughter. Twice 
she failed in her attempt, but the young wife, 
aware of her design, apprised her husband, and 
told him that should she be slain in his absence, 
her soul would notify him of the fact by drop- 
ping tears upon his shoulder. One day, while 
hunting, he received the fatal sign, and hurried 
home, but ere he could execute vengeance on 
the hag, she transformed herself into a gopher, 
and burrowed in the earth, where she had con- 
cealed the body of her victim. 

For three days and three nights he lay upon 
the grave, lamenting the loss of his love, nor 
tasted he of food or drink throughout that 
weary vigil. At last he perceived a small 
whirlwind arise from the grave and disappear. 
Soon a second arose and moved toward the 
south, gradually augmenting in size as it pro- 
gressed. This he followed, and, passing over a 
sandy plain, perceived that it left foot-prints; 
then knew he that it was indeed his wife. Re- 
doubling now his efforts, he gained upon the 
apparition, and, addressing it, was repaid by 
hearing the voice of his love reply, “Return, 
O my husband, for where I go, thither thou 
canst not come. Thou art of the earth, but I 
am dead to the world.” Nevertheless, impel- 
led by his great love, he insisted on following, 
even to the world of shades; and at last, moved 
by his entreaties, she consented, but cautioned 
him, “Forget not that no earthly eye may ever 
again see us!” 

They passed over a great sea, and entered 
the realm of ghosts. He saw here no form, 
but heard myriads of voices, sweet as the tones 
of zephyrs, breathed lightly o’er olian strings, 
addressing his spirit - guide: 





“What hast thou here, sister? It smells of 
Earth !” 

She confessed that she had brought with her 
a mortal, her husband, and begged that he 
might be permitted to stay. She rehearsed 
his mighty deeds and many admirable qualities 
while on earth; but all in vain. Again were 
the voices heard, still musical, but now stern 
and threatening in their tones. 

“Take him away!” they said. “Guided by 
love he comes, and love pleads his cause’; love 
is all- powerful on Earth, but earthly love avails 
not in the courts of Heaven !” 

Abashed by the evident displeasure of these 
invisible ones, she still braved their anger, and 
pleaded for her love. She dilated on his many 
virtues and his great skill, until at last, despite 
their assertion “that love availed not,” the spirit- 
guard relented, and he was allowed to make ex- 
hibition of his acquirements, with a view to his 
possible admission. He was required to bring 
a feather from the top of a pole so high that 
the summit was scarcely visible; to split a hair 
of great fineness and exceeding length from 
end to end; to make a map of the constella- 
tion known as the “Lesser Bear,” and to indi- 
cate the exact location of the North Star. Aid- 
ed by his wife, he succeeded in accomplishing 
all these tasks to the satisfaction of his exam- 
iners; but, in a trial of hunting, failed utterly, 
the game being invisible. A second attempt re- 
sulted as before, and he had become discour- 
aged, when his wife advised him to aim his ar- 
rows at the beetles which flew past him in great 
numbers. 

Acting upon her instructions, each beetle, 
when struck, proved a fat deer; and so many 
did he slay that the spirit- voices commanded 
him to desist. They then addressed his wife, 
who was yet to him invisible. “Sister,” they 
said, “thou knowest none who enter here re- 
turn again to earth. Tucupar (heaven) knows 
not death. Our brother-in-law hath done full 
well, yet mortal skill may not avail to win a 
heavenly prize. We award him the guerdon, 
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Love, chiefest of earthly blessings, in thy per- 
son; yet only on one condition.” 

Then, addressing the husband, they said, 
“Take thou thy wife. Yet remember thou shalt 
not speak to her, nor touch her, until three suns 
have passed. A punishment awaits thy disobe- 
dience.” 

They pass from the spirit-land, and travel in 
silence to the confines of matter. By day she 
is invisible to him, but at night, by the flicker- 
ing flame of his camp-fire, he perceives her out- 
line on the ground near by. Another day he 
remains faithful to his instructions, and by the 
evening blaze her form appears more plainly 
than before. The third day has passed, and 





now, behold! the amorous flame leaps forth to 
greet her, recumbent by his side, radiant with 
beauty and health, and restored, as he fondly 
believes, to him and love. 

But, alas! one-half the lurid orb of day yet 
trembles, poised on the western verge, as with 
passionate vehemence he pronounces her name, 
and clasps to his faithful heart—not the form of 
her he loves, but a fragment of decayed wood. 

Heart-broken and despairing, he roamed the 
earth ever afterward, until at last the spirits, in 
mercy, sent to him their servant, Death, who 
dissolved his mortal fetters, and carried him, 
rejoicing, to the bosom of his love. 

J. ALBERT WILSON. 





NOTE 


f:WE ARE IN RECEIPT of several numbers of the X7el- 
er Zeitung containing a pleasant and appreciative re- 
view of the article in the August number of THE CALI- 
FORNIAN upon Fritz Reuter. A former number of the 
Zeitung had contained a similar critigue upon the article 
upon Klaus Groth, Ditmarsch, and Plattdeutsch, in the 
February issue. As to the essays themselves, the author 
did not, and does not, claim more for their merit than 
that they were mere rough suggestions to cultivated 
Americans as to a new and fertile field in literature, 
+ which might be entered upon with a certainty of acquir- 
ing pleasant and healthful ideas in consonance with 
English and American tastes of mode and thought. 
But we are glad that the appreciation which was shown 
for both Groth and Reuter in the articles in question 
has aroused a warm feeling of friendliness in the bright 
and cultivated town of Kiel, which feeling seems to have 
been enhanced by the fact that it was a genuine Amer- 
can, and not a stray naturalized German, who ventured 
an English encomium upon the Plattdeutsch lyrist and 
pastoral writer, Groth, and upon the prose-sketch writer, 
Reuter. We of California are intensely material in our 
wishes and aims; but if our hungry ambitions seem too 
absorbing, it is not because we wish to underrate cult- 
ure and esthetical pursuits. The man whose fortune 
lies on a gambling table, no matter how much of an art- 
enthusiast he may be, can have but a careless eye for 
the Venus of Milo while the croupier is extending his 
rake. So it is with the Californian. ‘‘Give me a fort- 
une,” he cries, ‘‘and I will be a willing disciple.” But 
while the fortune is delayed, while his life-ship is still at 
sea, he is impatient of the sound of the philosopher's 
voice or the music of the poet; and it does not add to 
his good nature to be asked to winnow out the fallacies 
of the one or the false notes of the other. But for all 
our materialism and money-greed, we still can find 
points of sympathy with Kiel. We area sea-port; so 
is Kiel. We are almost daily startled with the thunder 
of naval salutes; the streets of Kiel are alive with bluff 
naval officers. We, too, have a university; for is not 
Berkeley just at our elbow to teach us grammar and 
spelling? We have adifferent climate, it is true—a sort 
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of matronly, middle-aged summer, in lieu of the wintry 
gusts of the Baltic. But sometimes differences only em- 
phasize sympathies. We found one Tory Englishman 
who thought there were too many liberally educated 
men in Schleswig-Holstein. We wish he could see the 
same fault in us. But all this is away from what we 
wished to say, which was to assure our Kiel friends of 
our distinguished regard, to wish long lives to its aca- 
demic and naval gentlemen, and to hope that its poesy 
and its Holstein roses may blossom forever. 


IF ANY ONE IN THE WORLD IS TO BE PITIED it is the 
man who has ‘‘lost his grip.” Go along the street any 
fair day and you will see him leaning against the railing 
in the sunshine, with a discouraged expression in his 
face, looking helplessly at the busy throng as it surges 
by. Draw near to him, and you will find him commu- 
nicative. All his barriers of reserve have been broken 
down these many years. He will take it asa favor if you 
speak with him. He has a sort of apologetic appeal in 
his voice that makes you pity or bully him, according 
to the style of man you are. He is doubtful of himself 
even in the commonest matters. His only hope of pros- 
perity is to lean on some one, just as he leans against 
the railing in the afternoon sunlight. His opinions are 
all supplemented with, ‘‘Don’t you think so?” If he 
has anything to do, there is a premonition of failure in 
every gesture as he sets about it. His whole manner is 
a mute protest against your reposing too much confi- 
dence in his ability to accomplish anything. But speak 
of the past—then he will talk bravely enough. He will 
entertain you by the hour about his palmy days, how he 
had the iinest store in the wholesale quarter, how he was 
the leading spirit in the great wheat deal fifteen years 
ago, how he was this, that, and the other—always in 
the past. Every one who now has money made it by a 
trick or subterfuge that he can tell, with some asperity, 
the secret history of. You may learn from him of more 
skeletons that grin in costly closets than repose in the 
most populous necropolis. Ten to one he knows the 
prices of all the stocks that are listed on the boards. 
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He will confide to you where the next ‘‘deal” is to be, 
lamenting, rather suggestively, his need of the little sum 
which would enable him to participate. Day after day 
he grows more seedy, more dependent, and day after 
dav the brave, noble woman at home puts forth more 
resolute exertions. His children grow up with an air 
of made-over gentility—a little graceless, it may be, and 
hardly realizing the fond hopes that are built upon their 
future. By and by it is all over, and perhaps the tired 
couple rest as peacefully under the weeds and wild flow- 
ers as does the millionaire in his sarcophagus. It is an 
inspiring sight— this world of ours—as it rolls on to its 
splendid destiny. But how many pitiful, tearful things 
it carries with it! 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PICTURE is the man of 
resolution, erect, undaunted ; as Emerson putsit, ‘‘ the 
man whose eye meets yours.” Inarecent conversation, 
a friend, who had amassed wealth, attributed his suc- 
cess to the fact that he looked always forward and never 
backward. ‘‘ When any venture goes badly with me, 
and Iam convinced that it is a loss, I turn my entire 
attention to the next thing in hand, and waste neither 
energy nor time on what is gone. I am convinced that 
this habit has benefited me to the extent of thousands 
of dollars.” This man has preserved not alone his fort- 
une, but his cheerful, happy disposition and vigorous 
will by this simple maxim. If there be in the, broad 
universe a spectacle truly worthy of admiration, it is the 
human being who is not 


“‘a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please ;” 


who is not elated by prosperity nor downcast by mis- 
fortune; who is conscious of his own strength, but not 
arrogant ; who is brave, yet gentle; intelligent, yet not 
pedantic; self-contained, yet not reserved; charitable 
and not profligate; who can stand without humility be- 
fore a king and without pride before a peasant. Such 
aman, moving in the serenity of conscious power, lean- 
ing upon nothing, depending on no one, is his own best 
and ever present inspiration. He has that best of gifts, 
the power of rising superior to things external to him- 
self. For no truth is more unchangeable than that the 
world is different to every person ; that it is to each just 
as it appears through the lens of self. The earth is a 
goodly frame or a sterile promontory, as one or another 
may look upon it. The perfume of the daisy is impris- 
oned in the song of Burns. To Byron its fragance 
would have been unnoticed. If it be true, therefore, 
that to each his own being is the universe, why should 
one stand abashed in the presence of another, save that 
his sphere of existence is more contracted, more incom- 
plete? One may have a million dollars, and yet his 
world may be so small and mean that his mind cannot 
Stand erect in it. Another may have only his strong 
arm and his clear vision, and yet the sun shall not pene- 
trate so comprehensive a domain as his thought. If we 
could only realize this, that a man is neither worthy 
nor unworthy, noble nor ignoble, by virtue of anything 
external to himself, some of us would not cringe so much, 
and none of us would ever bully another. 


APROPOS OF Mr. BOYNTON CARLISLE’S ARTICLE 
in the present number, there is one aspect of the ques- 
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tion of the education of the female sex to which, per- 
haps not inappropriately, he might have alluded. , Was 
it not Prescott who told of the great Aztec seminaries of 
learning, where young women, after years of instruc- 
tion, were finally graduated in the mysteries of feather- 
work? One can hardly help smiling at the time and 
pains which were spent upon this useless accomplish- 
ment. But have we no feather-work accomplishments 
in our day? How many millions a year do we spend 
in teaching girls music, talent or no talent? All over 
this broad land—from ocean to ocean and from lake 
to gulf, as our stump-orators say—young women are 
practicing with a persistence which would be praisewor- 
thy if it were not painful. Apostrophizing England, 
Webster said that her ‘‘ morning drum-beat, following 
the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles 
the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England.” But Webster's drum- 
beat has given way to the five-finger exercise, and the 
martial airs are replaced by the incessant invocation 
of the ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer.” In hundreds of families, 
where it is hard enough in all conscience to provide the 
necessaries of life, an additional point is strained that 
the daughters may learn music. There is no parallel in 
history to this devotion of an entire sex to a single 
study. The results ought to be marvelous. And yet 
the world has never produced a single great musician of 
the female sex. There is no counterpart to Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Handel. Not a great piece 
of music to-day bears the name of a woman as its com- 
poser. It may be assumed that if the male sex had de- 
voted itself with such unanimity to the study of one 
science or art, it would have abandoned it upon finding 
its efforts so utterly fruitionless. I am not one of those 
who believe in the inferiority of women. In many re- 
spects they are decidedly our superiors. But I see noth- 
ing but folly in this music-madness. Out of every 
hundred thousand persons, perhaps one may be born a 
musician. It may be that this estimate is too liberal. 
Now, there are families in which every daughter is labo- 
riously instructed in music. Is it any wonder that these 
girls never get beyond a point at which it is useless to 
themselves and tedious to their friends? Suppose the 
thousands of young women of the United States were 
to take the millions of dollars and the countless hours. 
which they annually expend in this non-productive man- 
ner, and devote them to any science—to geology, which 
they could study on every hillside; to botany, which 
they might learn in every garden ; to chemistry, to zo- 
ology, to astronomy, to any one of the great depart- 
ments of physical science—can any one doubt that the 
result would be more profitable both to themselves and 
the State? For here is the difference : one must be dora 
a musician, and Nature, in her excessive frugality, de- 
crees that these births shall be rare. But the great book 
of science lies unrolled, so that any person who has in- 
telligence and application may read. Some of the most 
valuable discoveries, some of the most invaluable ob- 
servations, have been made by amateurs. With the 


| leisure which most ladies have, with the same means 


now expended in making them indifferent musicians, 
they might be admitted into the arcana of the most 
beautiful sciences. Any one can appreciate what the 
effect would be upon the general intelligence of the peo- 
ple, if the female half of the entire population, or even 
the proportion now studying music, were to apply itself 
with the same assiduity and quickness of perception in 
one of the directions indicated. 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


WHAT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES CAN 
DO FOR A CITY. 


Few people fully realize the importance of manufact- 
uring industries in building up a city; but the forth- 
coming census report, which will be more complete in 
industrial statistics than any which has preceded it, will 
furnish a mass of facts in that direction which should be 
carefully studied by all interested in the building up of 
our great commercial and industrial centers. We are 
already in possession of a few isolated returns which 
it may be profitable to consider. Take, for instance, 
the town of Paterson, New Jersey. Less than twenty 
years ago it was comparatively a small place, of little 
industrial importance. A few enterprising gentlemen, 
impressed with the idea that there was an important 
future in this country for the silk business, resolved to 
take hold of that enterprise, and fixed upon Paterson 
as their center of operations. The result has far ex- 
ceeded their anticipations, and to-day there are not less 
than sixty flourishing silk manufactories in that city, be- 
sides locomotive works and other industries, which sup- 
port a population of over sixty thousand souls. The 
silk industry belongs to a class of manufactures which, 
until recently, has been thought to be beyond the reach 
of American enterprise and skill. But facts within the 
last twenty years have proved that there is nothing de- 
pendent upon the skill of man which is impossible to 
American artisans when properly backed by commen- 
surate capital. Philadelphia has probably manifested 
more enterprise in this direction than any other city in 
the Union, and is destined to become the greatest man- 
ufacturing center in the world, if, indeed, it has not al- 
ready attained to that eminence. The census which is 
now being taken will show that the annual value of the 
manufactures of that place will reach a grand total of 
‘over $600,000,000. The capitalists of that city are fully 
alive to the importance of providing ample employment 
for all competent skill that presents itself for that pur- 
pose. Many similar illustrations might be cited of what 
may be done when there is a will and a united effort on 
the part of combined labor and capital to make each 
help the other on a liberal basis. It is to be hoped that 
the citizens of San Francisco will profit by the lessons 
which are being taught by the incoming census returns. 
There is no city in the world which has a greater future 
before it if we only profit as we may by the advantages 
within our reach. The times just now are propitious. 
As a State and as a nation, we are on the eve of an era 
of prosperity such as perhaps has never before been 
witnessed in the history of American industry. 


A NOVELTY IN LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The first really radical change in locomotive building 
since the days of Stephenson is now in process of be- 
ing carried out at the Grant Locomotive Works, in Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. When it is completed, this queer 
looking machine will present very much the appear- 
ance of a locomotive turned up side down; for the ma- 





chinery and one set of wheels will be on top of the 
boiler, instead of under it or at its sides. There will be 
two pairs of driving wheels; but, instead of having 
them follow each other, as in the usual construction, 
one pair will be on top and resting upon the rims of the 
other. What are usually the rear wheels will be the up- 
per ones, and they will turn in an opposite direction 
from that in which the engine is going. This upper 
pair will act as friction wheels upon the rims of the lower 
pair, which rest upon the rails. The object of this novel 
construction is to increase the speed of the locomotive 
without increasing the motion of the piston. As is gen- 
erally known, all devices hitherto employed to gain 
speed have depended either on an increase in the size 
of the driving-wheels or the number of strokes of the 
piston, to both of which methods there are practical 
objections. This device is intended to utilize in the lo- 
comotive the familiar principle in mechanics of gaining 
speed by making a larger wheel drive a smaller one. 
Speed in this case being the object, the loss of power 
involved is of but little consequence. The upper and 
larger wheel is driven by the piston. The friction is se- 
cured by causing much of the weight of the engine to 
rest upon the upper set of wheels. The boiler will be 
carried very low, and it is claimed that the locomotive 
will run steadier, and with less oscillation of either piston 
or engine than is involved in the present mode of con- 
struction. It is expected that this will be the fastest lo- 
comotive ever placed upon a railroad track. 


REPRODUCTION OF SPEECH BY A BEAM 
OF LIGHT. 


One of the most interesting papers produced at the 
late meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was read by Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, well known from his connection with the 
telephone, in which that gentleman gave an account of 
an invention which Mr. M. S. Painter and himself had 
perfected, and which, in its accomplishments, rivals in 
marvelousness either the telegraph or the telephone. 
This invention consists of an exceedingly simple device 
whereby articulate speech may be readily transmitted 
over long distances, without any wire connection what- 
ever, simply by the use of a ray of light. The instru- 
ment by which this is accomplished is called a ‘‘ Photo- 
phone.” The steps which led to the invention, and the 
progress thus far made in reducing it to practice, were 
most graphically told and illustrated by Mr. Bell, and 
may be described as follows: Take am ordinary tele- 
phone circuit; remove the metallic transmitting disk, 
and substitute in its place a similar disk of mica or very 
thin glass, such as is used for covering microscopic 
slides; let this disk be silvered so as to make a mirror 
of it. Remove the receiving disk from the opposite 
terminus, and substitute in its place a disk of selenium. 
Now remove the connecting wire between the two ter- 
mini, and so place the receiving disk that a strong beam 
of light—either sunlight or artificial light—may fall 
uponit. Let the reflected light be so received by an inter- 
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vening lens that it may pass in a direct line of parallel 
rays to the receiving disk of selenium. Everything is 
now in readiness, and the speaker may proceed as with 
an ordinary telephone. The action of the voice upon 
the back of the receiving disk or mirror puts it in vibra- 
tion, and produces a series of pulsations in the beam of 
light similar to the pulsations produced by the voice in 
a current of electricity with which a telephone wire is 
charged. These pulsations of light produce the same 
effect upon the sensitive selenium receiver as do the 
electric pulsations upon the ordinary telephonic receiver, 
and the articulations of the voice are as faithfully repro- 
duced and heard in the one as in the other. 


ELECTRIC IRON. 


Nature truly ‘‘works in mysterious ways her wonders 
toperform.” Among the many mysteries of Nature, few 
appear more mysterious to us than the fragments of me- 
teoric iron which so often ‘‘come down” to us from the 
immensity of space. Where they come from, or how 
they have been elaborated, who can tell! One thing, 
however, we do know—that in meteoric iron we have 
the nearest approach to perfection in that metal that the 
utmost ingenuity of man can devise; and we may also 
in this, as in numerous other instances, learn that the 
hight of human endeavor should in all practicable cases 
be in imitation of Nature’s processes. ‘That electricity 
has something to do in bringing these meteoric masses 
into the condition in which they come to us, seems to 
be more or less apparent. To prove this, small masses 
of pig-iron have recently been subjected to long con- 
tinued electrical action with most remarkable results. 
Mr. James Barrett, an English gentleman of Kentish 
Town, North Wales, has furnished a photographic illus- 
tration of such action, which affords a practical illustra- 
tion of the power of electricity to effect most remarkable 
results in this direction. The surface of this specimen 
is shown to be most unmistakably in the transition 
stage of passing from common pig-iron into a metal 
more highly refined than has ever before been seen in 
any other specimen of iron alloy, except that of undoubt- 
ed meteoric origin. It is also claimed that this speci- 
men ‘‘ depicts what, without explanation, would be a 
riddle as puzzling as any which the Sphinx of the 
Thames embankment could propound, did it indulge in 
problems ; and challenges attention toward the solution 
of one of the most important questions of the day.” 
As to the question of costliness, it may be remarked 
that the production of electricity on a large scale, in 
localities favorable for cheap water- power, involves al- 
most unlimited possibilities ; and when electric iron can 
be produced in merchantable quantities, no other kind 
of that metal will be able to compete with it in price. 


A NEW MECHANICAL MOTION. 


The invention of ‘‘a new mechanical motion” is re- 
ported, designed for working metal, wood, or stone into 
irregular forms and surfaces, which have heretofore been 
reached only by hand labor and the graver's tool. The 
agent is described as being applicable to a perpendicu- 
lar, reciprocating, rotary, or spiral motion. ‘The tools, 
Which are of various shapes, according to the nature of 
the work required, are caused to strike very rapid blows 
—from six to eight thousand a minute—and are said to 
Produce certain new and useful results heretofore im- 





possible to be effected by any known machinery. It is 
claimed that many classes of useful and ornamental 
work, hitherto done by hand at great expense, may be 
wrought out by this new device with great rapidity, 
beauty, and accuracy, even with the unskilled labor of 
boys and girls. The machines are applicable alike to 
the finest work in gold and silver, or to large masses of 
iron, wood, and stone, over which latter the cutting- 
head moves with the majestic and irresistible power 
which belongs to the most ponderous class of machinery 
in modern machine shops. 


A NOVEL PROJECTILE. 


An officer of the British army, in the last number of 
Macmillan's Magazine, gives a detailed description of 
a novel projectile which he has devised to meet the pe- 
culiar conditions involved for penetrating the monitor 
type of war vessels as now constructed, upon which 
solid shot can produce but little effect. The new pro- 
jectile has a disk-like form and rapid vertical rotation. 
The rotation is imparted by a ‘‘ catch” near the muzzle 
of the gun, which gives to the projectile a twirl as it 
leaves the barrel. This catch may be applied to any 
ordinary smooth-bore. The projectile simply rolls out 
of the gun with great initial velocity, unretarded by 
rifling or a column of packed air before it, as is the case 
with ordinary missiles. Such a projectile will maintain 
its line of motion like that of an advancing velocipede 
wheel, and when it strikes the sloping side of an ar- 
mored ship, from which a solid shot would glance doing 
little or no injury, the whole momentum of this shot 
would be brought to bear like a circular saw, cutting 
its way through any armor which a ship could carry. 


REVOLUTION IN TELEGRAPHY. 


Mr. House, the well known telegraph inventor, is 
said to have devised a new instrument for transmitting, 
receiving, and recording, which works automatically, and 
by which messages may be transmitted at the rate of 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred words per 
minute. Such an instrument, if practical, must work 
quite a revolution in telegraphy, as by the best instru- 
ments now in use forty words per minute is considered 
quite rapid work. It is also claimed that messages can 
be sent by this new instrument for one-tenth the cost in- 
volved in the use of the instruments now employed. As 
it works automatically, a large portion of the force now 
required in large offices can be dispensed with. This 
fact will not make the new instrument very popular with 
telegraph operators. 


HOT POLISHED SHAFTING. 


The effect of polishing iron at an elevated tempera- 
ture is very generally known. It is that which gives to 
Russia sheet-iron its peculiar blue finish. A magnetic 
oxide, adhering firmly, is superficially formed, and ren- 
ders the metal much less liable to oxidization than sheet- 
iron as ordinarily made. This principle has recently 
been applied to the manufacture of polished shafting. 
It is claimed that a peculiar process is employed, which 
yields important advantages, but only when the best of 
raw material is involved. This latter fact, of itself, it 
is further claimed, furnishes a guarantee against inferi- 
ority in shafting turned out by this process. 
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FASHION AND ART. 


Fashion after all has its advantages. In addition to 
the opportunity it affords the rich to distinguish them- 
selves from their fellows as possessors of the means nec- 
essary to keep pace with its vagaries, and also to the 
benefits derived from its constant changes by merchants 
and those interested in the manufacture of the various 
articles subject to its whims, it likewise indirectly, and 
perhaps inadvertently, contributes to the development 
of many of the useful arts, and even the sciences. Were 
it not for fashion, however, probably that much laughed 
at word, ‘‘culture,” would not have lost its true signifi- 
cance, and become among journalists a by-word of af- 
fected superiority. The rage for all kinds of learning 
classified under the general head of culture has so pos- 
sessed some sections of our country that its influences 
are extending to all classes, often to the disparagement 
of other and more important duties. This rage is, 
probably, a fashion of the day, and will, no doubt, run 
its race, as do all others, but will leave its good effects 
behind, and result advantageously to the people and 
to the development and appreciation of many subjects 
which otherwise would have long remained unrecog- 
nized. Among the most conspicuous fashions of the 
day, outside of those relating to personal adornment, is 
the so-called rage for art, pictorial as well as decorative. 
A certain knowledge of art is fast becoming essential to 
the establishment of any claim to accomplishment. Our 
youth, principally of the gentler sex, devote a certain 
portion of their time to its cultivation, either in the 
academies or through private instruction. Elementary 
instruction is given in many of the public schools, and 
a visit to any pretentious household will reveal the pro- 
ductions of amateur aspirants to this kind of distinction. 
Among the wealthy, also, one’s standing is more or less 
dependent upon the amount of appreciation and pat- 
ronage he bestows upon the arts. In new communities, 
where wealth is by no means synonymous with culture, 
much of this kind of appreciation is feigned, but con- 
stant association with objects of beauty and taste is sure 
in time to engender a real appreciation for such objects. 
Indeed, pictures are regarded quite as essential to the 
well furnishing of an establishment as is the library — 
though unread ; and the host, however deficient in such 
likings he may be personally, at once recognizes the 
wants of his many friends, and endeavors to supply this 
demand upon his munificence. In other words, it is 
the fashion to do so, and fashion is an exacting mis- 
tress. What pictures to buy and in what manner to 
select them seems to be a difficult problem for many to 
solve. None like to betray their ignorance in such mat- 
ters, and from a fear of such exposure hesitate to buy 
any works by an artist not of extended reputation. 
With unlimited means this can be effected, and per- 
haps accounts for the fact that some of our most wealthy 
citizens limit their purchases to foreign productions. 
Some take pleasure, it is true, in associating their pict- 
ures with the various places in which they were pur- 
chased; however, in one instance, a wealthy Califor- 
nian identified his pictures, not by subject or artist, but 





ARTISTS. 


by the prices paid for them in Rome, Florence, and 
Paris. Not unfrequently men are found who possess 
both a knowledge of art and the means to gratify their 
taste. It is a pleasure to visit their galleries. One is 
sure to encounter excellent work, often of men whose 
names are not familiar to the public, and their collec- 
tions are not so much characterized by a long list of 
prominent names attached to mediocre pictures, as by 
a display of genuine merit, in which the pictures them- 
selves, and not the names, prove the attraction. -Such 
men are never at a loss to know what to purchase. 
They can detect excellences as readily in a local studio 
as in the Salon, and to them belongs greatly the credit 
of encouraging and developing the growth of art in their 
respective communities, 


PRETTY PICTURES. 


If the views of artists could be arrived at, no doubt it 
would be found that, almost without exception, they 
would prefer to have the word ‘‘ pretty” dropped en- 
tirely from the art vocabulary. So-called pretty pict- 
ures are frequently to be met with, and with some paint- 
ers possibly that same quality is the object for which 
they strive. Where such is the case, however, it is usu- 
ally an effort on the part of the artist to meet the exac- 
tions of an uneducated taste. Although it is the desire 
of most painters to produce an agreeable, if not beauti- 
ful picture, the existence of so many other qualities 
essential to a good picture, and which so greatly out- 
rank in importance the mere prettiness of subject, causes 
the painter to regard the word ‘“‘ pretty,” when applied 
to his production, in an unfavorable light. Did those 
who employ it so freely but know how, as an art-term, 
that word is regarded by artists and connoisseurs, the 
expression would be rarely heard in the gallery. Its 
use argues either the inability of the speaker to de- 
tect the greater excellences in a picture, or that there is 


a lack of those excellences. Either of these conclu-’ 


sions is anything but gratifying to the artist who has 
bestowed his thought and study upon the subject. 
Pictures rarely depend for their attractiveness upon the 
prettiness of objects employed. Often objects that are 
regarded ugly or uninteresting in nature, when por- 
trayed upon canvas prove most pleasing. This simply 
shows the distinction between prettiness and picturesque- 
ness, a distinction many fail torecognize. Probably, in 
nature, no more beautiful animal can be found thana 
nicely groomed, finely shaped horse, with his glossy coat 
and elegant proportions. But on canvas, the neglected, 
worn out old stager, with shaggy hair, drooping head, 
and all the evidences of neglect, at once impresses the 
beholder as being the more impressive and interesting 
of the two. Likewise, a tottering shanty, with broken 
chimney, unhinged doors, stained and moss-grown 
roof, and neglected surroundings, although repulsive to 
many in nature, when conveyed to canvas surpasses, aS 
a picture, the cleanly painted house, with well kept 
lawn, and all the appliances and conveniences of 4 
complete and desirable home. Indeed, the more of 
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rugged, careless nature the subject embodies, and the 
less of trimness, prettiness, and precision, the more 
valued and interesting it becomes as a picture. The 
artist usually endeavors to make choice of such subjects. 
His aim is picturesqueness, not prettiness. Having 
employed his art in its composition, his knowledge in 
its color and ¢echnigue, and his skill in its manipulation, 
he presents his work for view, and invites intelligent 
criticism upon its merits and defects. If, after all this, 
the beholder is simply impressed by prettiness of sub- 
ject, it is easy to imagine the chagrin of the painter, 
who, however, would prefer to attribute the lack of ap- 
preciation of his work to want of knowledge on the part 
of the spectator, rather than to a lack of those higher 
and more essential qualities for which he has striven. 
Indeed, next to having the observer remark upon the 
beauty or elegance of the frame that surrounds his pict- 
ure, before passing upon the picture itself, probably 
nothing is more distasteful to the earnest and ambitious 
painter than to hear his picture called pretty. 


JAPANESE PRECEPTS. 


Outside of the many and peculiar characteristics of 
the Japanese, resulting from an isolated civilization, by 
which they are so markedly distinguished from the other 
peoples of the world, we now and then discover motives 
and thoughts in their lives which go to show their gen- 
eral kinship and common origin with the rest of us. In- 
deed, some of their notions are rathera refinement upon 
our own, especially as regards pictures and the manner 
of viewing them, which we gather from certain precepts 
published some time since in the Art /nterchange, and 
said to be the discovery of a Boston paper. The article 
says: ‘‘The Japanese are fond of pictures and orna- 
mentation in their dweilings, but they do not, as we do, 
have a great many things exposed to viewat once. One 
or two pictures, a fumgia, and a hanging basket, or a 
bracket serve for a time, when these are laid away, the 
pictures being rolled up, and their places are supplied 
by other things. But if a visitor expresses a liking for 
such things they will bring out quantities for his in- 
spection. They enjoin the following good rules for 
looking at a picture: You must not look at it on a dark 
day, nor a cloudy day, nor when it is so cold that your 
breath will form a mist before you; nor must you look 
at it when you are ill, or cross, or unhappy, lest these 
circumstances influence your opinion. You must not 
unroll it, so as to see the artist’s name, at first, but 
Study it at leisure, so as to judge impartially of its 
merits.” 





THE POTATO AS A CLEANSER. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Picture Cleaning and Restor- 
ing,” published in the Art Amateur, some time since, 
the potato was made to figure conspicuously as a cleans- 
er of pictures. The fact is entirely new to us, and will, 
no doubt, be of interest as well as value to many artists 
and owners of pictures. The writer, after describing 
the process of removing varnish from the face of the 
picture by means of friction produced by rubbing the 
finger over the surface, says: ‘‘If it is the object merely 
to clean its surface, a little lukewarm water may be first 
applied with a sponge until the water ceases to be dis- 
colored. If then the varnish still presents an appear- 
ance of dirt, take a potato, and cutting it in half apply 
the fresh portion to the varnish, and by a series of cir- 
cles all over the surface, completely rub every part. 
Apply again the lukewarm water until it shows no taint 
of dirt. Should, however, the picture continue to ex- 
hibit traces of dirt, pass a sponge dipped in warm beer 
over it. Then, after it has become perfectly dry, wash 
it with a solution of the finest gum dragon dissolved in 
pure water.’ After pictures have become thoroughly 
hardened, and before the application of varnish, the 
writer says: ‘‘The application of a potato, as before 
shown, should always be resorted to, to remove the ex- 
udations of the oils which rise to the surface, as well as 
the dirt collected, and this simple process will be suf- 
ficient to clean nine out of ten modern works. Artists 
will also find the use of the potato most valuable before 
commencing the progressive steps of their work, as it 
gets rid of that annoying greasiness which causes the 
newly applied and wet paint to run, after the manner 
of water upon a tea-tray. It ought to be remarked that 
the cleaning of a picture that has been varnished and 
one that has not undergone that process are two differ- 
ent things. Liberties may be taken with the former 
which would prove fatal to a picture not thus protected. 
In either case, as a preliminary experiment, the potato 
may be applied without fear of injury, provided that the 
moisture left by its juice is removed from the unvar- 
nished picture. Many finished oil paintings collect 
upon their surface what is termed ‘‘bloom,” which in 
many instances entirely obscures the beauty of the work, 
and several receipts have been given for its removal; 
but all of these, or nearly all, are only temporary cures, 
the bloom returning, sometimes with greater depth and 
opacity. Here again the potato is said to be the best 
remedy, if not an entire cure. Apply it as before, wash 
off with clean cold water, and then wipe the surface of 
the picture with a little sweet or nut oil on a silk hand- 
kerchief until perfectly dry.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA, OR THE GREAT RENUNCIATION 
(Mahabhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teach- 
ing of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of 
Buddhism, as told, in verse, by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Arnold, M.A. New York: American Book 
Exchange. 1880. 


The tendency of contemporary thought to freedom in 
teligious ideas is peculiarly well adapted for the favora- 





ble reception of a work devoted to the life and labors of 
a great moral teacher. Mr. Arnold, the editor of the 
London Daily Telegraph, has seized upon a fortunate 
moment to present to the public his views of a religion 
embraced by three hundred and seventy millions of peo- 
ple. The poem is a religious epic of exceeding interest, 
having nothing of the irksomeness that is apt to be 
found in works devoted to the elucidation of a religious 
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belief. In eight books, the birth, the youth, the re- 
nouncing of royal station for a hermit’s lot, the studies 
and the teachings of Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, 
are told. In keeping with that characteristic of the 
Hindu mind that loves to deal with the wonderful in 
the tangible and intangible, that surrounds all its imag- 
inings with a warmth and richness born of a tropic 
clime, the advent and the stay of the Buddha have been 
entwined with tales of celestial demonstrations and 
superhuman power. Many of these tales the poet has 
introduced into his poem, and rightfully so, as enabling 
one the better to compare the treasured legends of this 
with those of other faiths. Buddhism was an outgrowth 
of Hindu thought and feeling, rebelling against the rigid 
doctrines of Brahmanism. Like the latter, it was found- 
ed on the theory of the transmigration of souls, from 
which it sought a release. The end of both faiths was 
an escape from a ceaseless birth and death. But the 
means of attaining this end, and the end itself, were dif- 
ferent. Brahmanism sought a final absorption in the 
soul of Brahma through a life of asceticism, self-torture, 
and exposure to the elements. Buddhism taught that 
Nirvana, a never ending peace, was assured to all who 
would practice self-control and universal charity. The 
one extended its consolation to the outcast, the poor, 
to the Sudra as well as to those of the higher castes; 
the other reserved its benefits for those of the three 
higher castes alone. The one was founded on a moral 
code equal to any the world has ever seen; the other 
took its origin in the interpretation of the phenomena of 
nature, and was preserved in formalities. 

This moral code, and the lofty character of its framer, 
are the theme for the poet’s contemplation. Into four 
parts the unfolding of this subject resolves itself—the 
birth and youth of the Prince; his life in that golden 
home, where ‘‘love was gaoler and delight its bars,” 
comprising the awakening to the sense of a people's 
misery, and the renunciation of his existence of ease; 
his wanderings, studies, and final learning of the truth; 
and the truth itself, the doctrines of Buddhism. 

To have accomplished the task of presenting in a 
clear form the meaning of Buddhism, to have selected 
from the immense mass of writings upon this subject 
such matters only as are of general interest and impor- 
tance, evince no ordinary ability asa compiler. But the 
author has done far more than offer for our considera- 
tion a skillfully arranged condensation of Buddhist teach- 
ings. With the knowledge of a scholar versed in the 
religions of the Orient, he has combined a power of po- 
etic expression of the highest order. Never unmindful 
of his theme, he has called to its adornment all the 
wealth the East, rich in scenery and in idea, can afford. 
To highten the dramatic effect of the whole, the early 
pages are devoted to a minute and glowing description 
of the glorious station and worldly happiness of Gauta- 
ma, surpassing even the conception of ordinary man. 
The Indian home, ‘‘where skill had spent all lovely 
fantasies to lull the mind,” the zaufch girls’ dances, the 
music whispering through the blooms, the chime of 
ankle bells, the essences of musk and champak, that 
drowsy led the soul of the prince to sleep, unthinking, 
by his queen, Yasédhara, are sharply brought in con- 
trast with the yellow robe, ‘‘the scanty meal, chance- 
gathered from the charitable,” the couch of grass by 
night, the homeless and lonely.lot of the hermit, self- 
imposed, to find a refuge for suffering mankind. This 
dramatic effect is most intense in the fourth book, re- 
counting the struggles of the prince between his love 





for his wife and the blissful existence he had led, and 
the call of duty to leave all these, to wander a beggar 
in the search for truth. Not only is the scene of the 
renunciation very powerfully drawn, but it is itself the 
summit of a climax, for which the mind is prepared by 
the thrilling meeting of the prince with the ‘‘old, old 
man, whose shriveled skin, sun-tanned, clung like a 
beast’s hide to his fieshless bones,” with the pest- 
stricken wretch, and with the crackling, crumbling body 
on the pyre. These are not the only instances in which 
the author has demonstrated his appreciation of situa- 
tion. The whispering of the Devas, the gods of the 
air, upon the silver-stringed gourd placed carelessly on 
the sill of his marble palace, that rouse to action the 
listless prince; the muffled tramp of snowy Kantaka, 
bearing his master beyond the iron gates, that, ponder- 
ous, rolled back silent; the weird and dazzling vision of 
the ten chief sins, the tumult of whose rout stirred not 
a leaf of the sacred tree whereunder Buddha sat, attest 
a high dramatic power. 

Aside from the strictly didactic element of the poem, 
the exposition of Buddhism, to which the limits of this 
notice do not permit us to advert with any carefulness 
of criticism, that wherein this production excels is in its 
completeness and in its unity. It is the story, fully and 
finely narrated, of the life and labors of one man; all 
things bend and are made subservient to the illustrating 
of this life and labor. From the birth to the death, each 
incident that may serve to interest or to instruct us re- 
garding the subject of the song is faithfully portrayed. 
There are no digressions which are not of importance, 
either as explaining the customs of the Hindus or as 
furnishing an allusion to the older Brahmanical teach- 
ings wherewith to compare the gradually forming doc- 
trines of the new faith. It is the oneness of aim con- 
spicuous throughout that enchains the attention and 
carries one irresistibly along. Grand as is the concep- 
tion of this work, its execution bears it suitable com- 
pany. A love for the Indian people and a reverence 
for the lofty character of the Sakyamuni have inspired 
and guided the poet in the accomplishment of his un- 
dertaking. To cite illustrative lines of different beauties 
which characterize the performance would be to quote 
the bulk of the poem. The noticeable features which 
distinguish the excellent in literature will be found on 
almost every page of this production ; the intelligibility 
of its figures, the grace of its diction, the aptness of its 
expression, the variety of its ideas, the purity of the 
style, the admirable adaptation of the verse to the sub- 
ject, and to the land where the scene is laid, more firmly 
impress one the longer and the oftener he reads. The 
descriptions, both of nature and of architecture, are ad- 
mirable for accuracy of detail and for the suggestiveness 
of the whole. The pictures of ‘‘the stainless ramps of 
huge HimAla’s wall” that ‘‘led climbing thought higher 
and higher until it seemed to stand in heaven and 
speak with gods,” and of the dawn that sprang with 
Buddha's victory, when in the east, 


“Flamed the first fires of beauteous Day, poured forth 
Through fleeting folds of Night’s black drapery,” 


and 


“ Far and near, in homes of men there spread 
An unknown peace,” 


are masterpieces of landscape painting in poetry. 
The harvest scene in the first book, the golden home 
in the second, the sleeping company of the Indian girls, 
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and the matchless steed, white Kantaka, in the fourth 
pook, are all admirable for force and naturalness. The 
“old, old man” is a realistic figure, haggard and wan 
with years. It evinces the bard’s command of the hor- 
rible. Beautiful and artistic as are these passages, they 
do not rise too noticeably above the general excellence 
of versification and of description with which the poem 
is characterized. This is evidenced by reading these 
more striking lines separated from the context. Their 
full grandeur is not appreciated unless one turns to them 
from some ordinary reading, or from one’s ordinary oc- 
cupation. To approach them by the pathway of the 
the poem itself, is to be brought nearer by its general 
elevated tone. This test establishes not only the sub- 
limity of the grander parts, but also the superiority of 
the whole. 

The refinement of the author’s mind is made mani- 
fest in countless exquisite figures wherein the meaning 
sought to be illustrated is perfectly disclosed. One looks 
for metaphors, similes, and apostrophes in every poem, 
but is always more or less taken by surprise by the effect- 
ive use of ‘‘apt alliteration’s artful aid.” Of the many 
alliterative passages, that in the eighth book will serve 
as an illustration—the doctrinal part, referring to 


“The mighty whirling wheel of strife and stress 
That none can stay or stem.” 


The earnestness of the poet in pressing upon the at- 
tention the principles of the faith he is elucidating is not 
his least observable characteristic. It has not been at- 
tempted to enumerate all the allusions to the doctrine 
of the transmigration of soul, but we call to mind the 
scene, in the second book, of the former life of the 
Prince, when he won from the jungle’s monarch his 
Yasédhara, who was then a tigress, he a tiger. An ex- 
istence as a fisher-lad is also told; and then there come 
the illustrations of the belief drawn from the grain of 
rice that shoots a green feather, gemmed with fifty 
pearls, and from the ripples following ripples of the 
river flowing to the sea, to steam unto the sun, to fall 
and flow again. 

In a word, Mr. Arnold, out of his love for the task 
which he has assumed, has surrounded its accomplish- 
ment with the faithful elaborations of the student, and 
with the elegance of the poet. To say that his work 
will live long in the literature which it has enriched is to 
state what is manifest to all. The merits of a poem, 
complete in its conception as a whole and perfect in the 
execution of its details, would assure its preéminence 
in any language. It is, however, the new avenue of 
thought which has been opened through its means that 
confirms its lastingness. Beauty without purpose, or 
Tichness without aim, may accomplish nothing more 
than temporary brilliancy; but with purpose, beauty 
and richness become glorified. The Light of Asia has 
revealed to the attention of a reading world a truth long 
hidden in its ignorance of India. It will excite to the 
contemplation of a moral excellence existing in a land 
where immorality is popularly supposed to grow rank. 
And, by inciting to a study of the merits of other re- 
ligions, it will enable the Christian the better to appre- 
ciate the perfection of his own. 


A SELECTION oF SPIRITUAL SONGS, WITH MUSIC. 


For the Sunday-school. Selected and arranged by 

Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D. New York: Scrib- 

ner & Sons. 1880. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school is the latest 
work of Dr. Robinson, and is a charming little book 





which commenced its useful career in July last. It is 
certainly not little in the sense of insignificance, for the 
volume shows in every feature the utmost care, taste, 
and knowledge. The publishers call the attention of 
the ‘‘Christian public” to this new enterprise, but we 
hope that the field of this collection of refined words and 
superior music will be broadened to the notice of a// 
cultivated people, that they may appreciate what a 
stride is here made in the general direction of pro- 
gression. Itcontains no painful incongruities, as is too 
often the case with religious song-books. There are no 
sickly sentimentalities set to boisterous, rollicking tunes. 
It is evidently not intended to inculcate into the minds 
of little children monstrous absurdities instead of pure 
simple religion. There is no extreme sensational music 
about it. The words contain the element of the truest 
purity and child-like simplicity, without descending 
to weakness and senselessness. The music is of a high 
order, without becoming too difficult and complicated. 
The words and music are devotional and appropriate 
(the latter a rare quality), and at the same time they 
are made attractive, as they should be. The book con- 
tains new and beautiful songs, and retains many of the 
best old ones, that will always be loved for their asso- 
ciations and their real worth. Altogether, this work 
seems to be a perfect thing of its kind. At all events, 
it is elevated far above the dust of commonplace. 


DrEKA's DICTIONARY BLOTTER. A combination of 
word-book and a blotting case. Philadeiphia: Louis 
rong 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Doxey 

0. 

This combination of dictionary and portfolio is neatly 
and conveniently arranged. It has attached a vocabu- 
lary of words in ordinary use, a list of synonyms and 
of common Christian names. It is handsomely bound, 
and is both elegant and useful. 


We have received the following publications, several 
of which we shall review in a future number: 


Boston : 
For sale in San 


Mr. BODLEY ABROAD. With illustrations. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880. 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


My COLLEGE Days. By Robert Tomes. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 


THOMAS MOoRE, THE PoET; His LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Andrew James Symington. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Pay- 
ot, Upham & Co. 


GEORGE BAILEY. A Tale of New York Mercantile 
Life. By Oliver Oldbox. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Pay- 
ot, Upham & Co. 


WuiTE Wincs. A Yachting Romance. By William 
Black. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. For 
salein San Francisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 


HARPER'S HALF-Hour SERIES. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by 
Payot, Upham & Co. 

No. 143.—Republican or Democrat. A Retrospect, 

with its Lessons for the Citizen of 1880. 


No. 144.— Modern France, 1814-1879. 
Browning. . 


By Oscar 


GUIDE TO COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, AND ARIZONA. 
San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1880. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by Pay- 
ot, Upham & Co. 

No. 134.—Clear Shining after Rain. ANovel. ByC. 

G. Hamilton. 
No. 135.—Pride and Prejudice. A Novel. By Jane 
Austen. 


Tit FoR TAT. A Teutonic Adventure. By the Mar- 
chioness Clara Lanza. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1880. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 





HINTS FOR HOME READING. A Series of Chapters on 
Books and their Uses. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1880. For sale in San Francisco at Doxey’s, 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. By T.B. Aldrich. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880. For sale in 
San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. By 
Sheldon Amos, M.A. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, Franklin Square. 1880. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Payot, Upham & Co. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


NOVEMBER. 


From out October's funeral pile, 

I saw an old man rise and smile, 

Scattering the Past’s bright leaves the while, 
And lo! it was November. 


The mellow air chilled at his breath, 
The ling’ring flowers shrunk low in death, 
And streamlets silent grew, beneath 

The stern brow of November. 


He scattered snow; he pelted sleet ; 

He pinched the little frozen feet, 

Whose owners limped along the street, 
Crying, ‘‘O cold November !” 


He brought an anguish, none can know 
Save those who taste the cup of woe, 
And see its full brim overflow 

In that dread month, November. 


Onward he marched, with ruthless tread — 

Shrub, flower, and leaf, he crushed them dead, 

And whirled them high above his head, 
Shouting, ‘“‘I am November!” 


I saw him on Sierra stand, 

From east to west stretch forth his hand, 

And marked the greetings of the land, 
That dreaded not November. 


The thirsty hills sent up a shout, 

And valleys all their joy rang out; 

The mists encompassed him about, 
And welcomed in November. 


“Oh, bless the land to which I bring 
The joys and hues of early spring; 
Where herdsmen smile, and plowmen sing 
The beauties of November !” 


Thus spake the sage, and sat him down 

Upon the hills, all seared and brown, 

Weaving a green enameled crown— 
The first gift of November. 


I saw him weep sweet tears of bliss, 

As grass-blades sprang his feet to kiss, 

And birds in their full happiness 
Caroled throughout November. 


He brought the fatness from on high, 
That falls from cloud and dewy sky; 
And earth held high a revelry, 
And joyed throughout November. 
Marcaret A, Brooks. 





A PEEP AT HARVARD. 


While mixing ingredients for the legal cauldron five 
or six years ago at Harvard, glimpses of that lofty chief 
of the colleges were gained, which, though lacking the 
high colors of romance, may perhaps deserve to be 
termed interior views of an ancient institution. Possi- 
bly, too, the interest of these impressions may be en- 
hanced by the circumstance that the University was 
then rapidly becoming representative and cosmopolitan, 
by breaking from the traditions of the past and taking 
all knowledge for its province. 

Yet during this period of fermentation created by the 
inauguration of the new régime, the students clung to 
their wonted ways. They might still be said tobe 
characterized by the rarity of the ‘‘ grinders” or workers, 
and the abundance of prodigal drones. This contrast 
between the army of idlers and the handful of studious 
slaves of the lamp, though perhaps not more marked 
than in most of the older colleges of the country, has 
given emphasis to the charge that Harvard is a rich 
man's university. Despite the protestations of the un- 
patriarchal President, fortified by statistics, it must be 
admitted that well-lined purses are the rule, that pluto- 
cratic tendencies prevail, and that loss of caste would 
follow the custom, inaugurated elsewhere, of paying 
one’s way openly by manual labor. But there is an- 
other reason why so many frequent the Castle of Indo- 
lence. It is very hard to win honors, and the picked 
few who try for them, and who are really men of supe- 
rior mold, effective writers, and thorough investigators, 
are looked upon not as leaders, but as mere drudges 
and bookworms ; while it is easy, with the aid of cram- 
ming under private tutors, to get the degree, and so the 
many have enough time for recreation and pleasure— 
athletics and opéra bouffe. Hence, it is only during lect- 
ure-hours, where the listless listeners share the objec- 
tions of Faust to note-taking, or in the cramped, tape- 
ridden library, that there is any lack of activity. There 
is no sign of stagnation in Boston at the hostelry billiard- 
table, where the humorist said the University was lo- 
cated, and the opening scene of Harvard stories is laid 
nowadays; along the river, where the boat-crews are 
practicing; or in the fields, where the latest variation 
of foot-ball is in vogue; or, in winter, at the bowling- 
alley of the gymnasium ; or, at evening, in the theaters, 
where the sons of culture are given standing-room at 
reduced rates, and wildly applaud the blonde burlesq- 
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uers, but yet are not quite as privileged as their more 
decorous German brethren, who, without charge, may 
“enter Paradise,” and freely mingle with the kid-gloved 
gods of the gallery. 

No wonder that the ruling spirits are a cynical set, 
discarding all flowers of speech or arts of oratory, and 
tabooing all ‘‘sentimental extravagances."”" Little would 
they heed if you rapturously unfolded their points of 
vantage. Speak to a group of them on the subject; 
point out that they dwell in an idyllic country-town, yet 
were within half an hour's call of the famed city of the 
books; that they were privileged to dine in a cathedral 
and room in high-storied brick buildings, whose alcoved 
windows looked upon avenues of elms, and whose sturdy 
walls were flanked by like edifices that made up the 
“Red Republic of Letters;” that they could jostle fa- 
mous poets and authors at every step, and stroll past 
historic houses and monuments, which visitors from afar 
delighted to gaze at. 

To this assemblage of blessings they would oppose 
a host of evils, and hint that your views were rather 
“rosy” —or, perhaps, in honor of the college color, they 
might call them ‘‘crimson.” Yes, they would say, it was 
pleasant to be located in placid, leafy, romantic Cam- 
bridge, a town almost entirely inhabited by Harvard 
graduates, and to be ruled by the foster-sons of their 
own college, but it was hard that even when the faculty 
were willing to drop compulsory morning prayers, these 
overseers should be compassionless and force the poor 
students to trudge to chapel at early morn in the win- 
triest weather (not to speak of being forced to swear 
that they had listened toa sermon nearly every Sunday). 
This was particularly consistent in an institution pro- 
fessing to be non-sectarian, though it did have an ec- 
clesiastical seal, a hymn-like college air, and a Divinity 
School with Unitarian tendencies. Yes, they would ad- 
mit it might be well to have notables like Ralph Waldo 
Emerson around, if the Sphinx of Concord had not be- 
come a source of discord, and, forgetting his transcen- 
dental theories, raised up his voice against ‘T'yndall and 
Spencer, and insisted that scholars should freeze in the 
cause of religion. 

Of course, it was pleasant to take one’s meals in a 
stately edifice, even if it was top-heavy and ill propor- 
tioned; to look up at the high-arched ceiling, with its 
vista of broad beams, and at the great stained-glass 
window, flooded with richly colored sunshine. ‘Truly, 
only an altar and an organ were wanting to complete 
the illusion that this was a grand temple of worship. It 
was inspiring, in the cloister-like vestibule, to note the 
memorial wall-tablets of war heroes, and, within the 
hall, to gaze at the busts and portraits of presidents, 
founders, and benefactors. It was companionable to 
sitdown to dinner three hundred strong, even though 
Stared at from the gallery by fair but curious visitors, 
and to chat about easy courses of study while drumming 
for the ebony waiters. It was encouraging to obtain, 
at panic prices, an abundance of fresh milk, thin slices 
of coarse-grained roast beef, pursuant to contracts made 
with fellow-graduates, and other light dishes prepared 
in immense ovens, on a gigantic scale, and at ruinous 
figures; but all this was hardly substantial enough to 
Sustain even feats of culture or literary flights, much less 
boating and base-ball; and the hungry student, tired of 
that unending series—pudding and pastry, baked beans 
and brown bread, cracked wheat and soft mush—might 
sigh, as in the ballad, for an occasional taste of juicy 
Steak and pigeon-pie. ‘True, most of the buildings that 





inclosed the college yard were lofty, and had Revolu- 
tionary associations, but they were erected before com- 
fort was invented, and were chilly, dismal dormitories 
at the best, with all the ancient inconveniences; super- 
vised, besides, by those prying proctors, who would not 
wink even at a harmless display of fireworks. Of course, 
this last mentioned system of having a brood of spying 
students as inspectors finds its original in the English 
universities, as do other features favored by the ruling 
powers. As for the students, they largely affect English 
ways, especially imitating the muscular type made fa- 
miliar by ‘‘Tom Brown.” Though the usual appurte- 
nances of the gay, unstudious Harvard man are ulster, 
fur-cap, cane, and small dog, yet the style of the Eng- 
lish swell is extensively copied. ‘‘Dundreary”’ is every- 
where, with his suit of checked tweed, his hair parted 
in the middle, his stare and eye- glass, his hesitating 
speech and everlasting drawl. This fashion is largely 
due to the influence of vacation visits to Great Britain. 
Indeed, the shadow of Oxford and Cambridge, of late 
more visible than ever, is seen in the establishment of 
fellowships for the support of the resident graduates, 
and for those sent abroad, as well as in various details 
of organization. Still, the great molding influence is 
that of the German universities; witness the discarding 
of text-books, the flexible elective system, and the man- 
agement of the professional schools. The Teutonic 
importations do not include, however, the salutary plan 
of wandering from university to university, which is, 
perhaps, hardly as practicable in broad-acred America, 
land of long distances, and in which Harvard would be 
unwilling to take part except as a receiver of pilgrims. 
Dueling has likewise been given the cold shoulder, but 
drinking-bouts are not unheard of; and though the 
medizeval songs which Longfellow has repeated in his 
‘‘Hyperion,” or the beer-laws, which Mayhew has copied, 
are unknown, still merry gatherings are held in a cave- 
like cellar, where the glasses clink to the melody of 
‘Riding in a Sleigh,” or ‘‘Married to a Mermaid at 
the Bottom of the Deep Blue Sea."" Yet there is no 
sign of the classical banquets so enticingly pictured in 
‘Fair Harvard,” nor even of the mock examinations of 
Freshmen, or the shin-shattering football ‘‘rush.” Cer- 
tainly the times have changed, when hazing, and Junior 
exhibitions, and burlesque programmes, and nearly all 
dangerous practical jokes have disappeared; and those 
who would make night hideous, and yet escape expos- 
ure in court, must run the gauntlet of the vigilant po- 
liceman who guards the college grounds. The result is 
that the freaks of the turbulent are confined to such 
pranks as sending newcomers to Longfellow’s house to 
get registered, wittily marking the college walls, or 
pointing out as the college shoe-black the eccentric Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, who 
claims descent from the author of the Antigone, and has 
the face of an ancient and venerable philosopher, but 
the gait and dress of Don Quixote’s famishing scholar. 
- A special favorite of the students is the cranky-minded 
Daniel Pratt, who calls himself the Great American 
Traveler, is of the mountebank stripe, and writes for 
organs of the ‘‘isms,” bearing such strangely suggestive 
names as Zhe Lunatic and The Volcano. He visits 
all the New England colleges and delivers incoherent 
harangues to the students, passing around a sadly bat- 
tered hat for contributions. Lank, mole-eyed and wind- 
dried, he stands under a spreading chestnut tree, amid 
the jubilant and applauding students, and heaps to- 
gether long, involved, high-sounding sentences, uttered 
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in piping tones, and when at a loss bridges the gap 
with some such favorite word as ‘‘ palladium” or ‘‘vo- 
cabulary.” 

That the spirit of mischief finds such harmless vents 
is greatly due to the decline of the class spirit, caused 
by the largeness of the classes, which are of such ex- 
tent that, especially under the separative influence of the 
elective system, members of the same class may not 
even know one another by sight. The chief promoters 
of comradeship are the clubs, which are not mysteriously 
secret, as the Greek-letter societies never flourished at 
Harvard. Only on class-day do old feelings of antag- 
onism undergo a mild revival, when each class squats 
in a circle on the ground, whoops for itself, and indulges 
in the gruff, Harvard cheer, ‘‘the barking’rah, 'rah, rah,” 
then rises, and, in the dance around the liberty tree, 
forms a swaying ring, which finally becomes torn apart 
in the struggle to break through the ranks of the other 
classes. Pleasant indeed is this gala holiday of memo- 
rial leaves and blossoms, class odes and ivy orations, of 
“teas” and ‘‘spreads,” glee songs and merry dances, 
illuminated grounds, laughing girls in swarms, and 
other festive features. It quite dwarfs Commencement, 
which has no longer the peculiarities of a country fair, 
but is sedate and stately, with essays on the specula- 
tions of the speculative, and addresses that have the 
flavor of English after-dinner speeches. This final 
gathering would be dreary enough if it were not for the 
unsteady stragglers who have indulged too freely in the 
worship of the punch-bowl, and the line of graduates in 
procession, headed by the tottering veterans, all sing- 
ing, ‘‘Carry me back to Ole Virginny,” with such a 
comical, stress-laden prolongation of the ‘‘Oh!” at its 
third repetition in the chorus. But it is a happy day 
for the usually grave Senior, walking about with a con- 
tented smile, and waving his ribbon-tied diploma in 
token of emancipation. NATHAN NEWMARK. 


DAYBREAK IN THE COUNTRY. 


Still night, and all the earth lies hushed and calm, 
For Nature’s breath scarce stirs the drooping leaf; 
But now the stars flash out in sad alarm, 
Then, pale as daybreak comes to note their grief. 


And, paling still, they softly hide away; 
Nor dare remain, and yet as loth to go. 
All fearful lest they meet the coming day, 
All fearful lest their flight be still too slow. 


Oppressive then the gloom and hush. The night 
Seems blacker, colder, stiller than before. 

And then the East, with fingers deft and light, 
Draws shyly back the curtain from her door, 


And Dawn peeps out with merry laugh, whose ring 
Awakes the land. The cock begins to crow; 

The linnets waken, start, and straightway sing; 
The wild sweet roses, wet with dew-drops, blow. 


The air comes laden with the scent of hay— 

So sweet, one almost sees the new-mown sheaves ; 
And cow-bells lightly tinkle far away, 

And happy voices float up through the leaves. 


The sun has kissed the land, and all below 
Seems fresh and pure. And this the linnets hear: 
A cheery “Good day, Bess,” ‘‘Good morning, Joe,” 
As flushed with hope the glad new day draws near. 
Maup Wyman. 





‘*CAMARADERIE.” 


Rather lengthy word that, but we have nothing in 
English that expresses quite thesame thing. Comrade. 
ship approaches the thought, but it is an awkward 
word, and the old phrase of ‘‘ good-fellowship,” though 
it be good honest English, comes not so glibly from the 
tongue as the Iberian phrase; so we'll e’en let it stand 
as the title. 

Many of us began to experience this feeling in the 
days that are so often termed, gushingly, the ‘‘ days of 
innocency —just as if there were not as much “pure 
cussedness,” according to weight and strength, in the 
boy of twelve years as there is, proportionately, when 
there are twenty additional years piled upon his head, 
Yet these small twelve- year old imps show a strange, 
and on the whole unselfish, delight in each other's soci- 
ety. Every school has its Damon and Pythias in bob- 
tail coats; and if they do punch each other's little bullet- 
heads once in a while, always manage to make up again, 
and take solemn oath and covenant ‘‘not to tell ;” and, 
to the credit of honest camaraderie, one is happy to 
say this vow is more often kept than the vows they are 
so profuse with about ten years after. The satisfaction 
taken by the small boy in the mud-holes and marbles, 
kites and kicking-matches, is just as real, and as keenly 
felt, as any that comes to him after his coat-tails have 
lengthened, and a mold started on his upper lip. To 
the student of humanity, it is amusing to note the sol- 
emn earnestness of two urchins over the games that are 
their business in life, and the eagerness of discussions 
over matters that we older boys feel to be the veriest 
trifle. And yet we cannot but feel that the pursuits of 
the small wretches, screaming ‘‘ Knuckle down!” on 
our sidewalks, with their grubby little paws eagerly 
working, and their dismal little trousers coated with 
mud at the knees, are just about as respectable, and are 
doing as much good in the world, as those of the men 
who tear up and down Montgomery Street, stock - gam- 
bling. Should there be any vote asked for as to the su- 
perior cleanliness of the Montgomery Street hands, it 
would not be best to institute discussion. That would 
surely make visible the deeper grime on the souls of the 
adult dwellers on the gavé, provided they are credited 
with the possession of such useless appendages. 

The passion that forms the stock in trade of our nov- 
elists and poets is entirely distinct from camaraderie. 
All the halo thrown over it by genius, and the universal- 
ity of its being experienced by mankind, like measles or 
whooping -cough, only prove that it is involuntary and 
selfish in its nature. All classes of humanity — divines, 
lawyers, money-grubs, convicts, doctors, and even stock- 
jobbers—are, or fancy they are, in love at some part of 
their lives. But there is only once in a while a real 
comrade. 

The early settlers of this State know something about 
camaraderie. The tramp across the plains in the early 
‘‘fifties"” brought out the qualities of your fellow-travel- 
ers beyond cavil, and happy was he who found a true 
comrade. 

One of these comes to mind just now—a slender, 
handsome boy, with straight Greek face, and eye like 
blue steel; one whom stampedes did not discourage nor 
Indians terrify ; who rode with head erect into the wild 
storms of the Platte River, and growled not at the thirst 
and dust of the terrible Humboldt Desert. When fever 
laid its hand on us, who so quietly thoughtful as our 
comrade? Under no other guard slept we so securely 
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jn those all too short summer nights. But the fine 
young face was never covered with the full beard of 
manhood. Stormy Hatteras took him to its depths, 
with hundreds of others, in the ill-fated steamer Central 
America. 

Camaraderie is not ‘‘exigent”—it does not require 
that one be on a perpetual strain to entertain one’s com- 
pany, by incessant fire of gabble, until you feel talked to 
a mere empty husk, and are mentally out of breath ; or, 
what is nearly as bad, to be overwhelmed by an ava- 
lanche of words, even if sparkling with wit, or full of 
good sense and reason, when one is not ‘‘i’ the vein.” 

Sidney Smith said one of his best things when he 
spoke of ‘‘eloquent flashes of silence,” though only cam- 
araderie can truly appreciate ‘‘ golden silence.” 

One of my best comrades was a man so deaf that one 
had to raise the voice to a perfect war-whoop before it 
would penetrate the dull ears. But this man heard with 
his eyes; large dark eyes, watchful as the eyes of a Hu- 
ron, and gentle as the eyes of an antelope. 

Ah! the solid comfort in a stormy day, when our cut- 
ties sent a fragrant cloud to the ceiling, each poring 
over his book! Ever and anon an outstretched fore- 
finger would point out some sentence of Carlyle, like 
printed electric light; or the deaf man’s staccato ha! 
ha! ha! would burst forth in recognition of the sting- 
ing dissections of Thackeray. 

But best of all was a long summer-day’s ride. Then 
the watchful eyes noted every play of light and shade in 
the breeze-tossed foliage, saw all the color- glory of the 
flowers, and fairly glowed with delight over a troop of 
fussy, graceful quail, skittering along the roadside. The 
eye and hand of an artist, a brain stored with the 


thoughts of the best English writers, and tHe gentlest 
heart that ever beat—this was my deaf comrade. 
Camaraderie does not always approximate in age or 


intellect. As a Scot would say, ‘‘I forgathered wi’ a 
bairn just noo.” It was on the overland trip; a bonnie 
four-year old boy, with hair like corn-silk, and merry 
blue eyes, a pair of roguish lips that prattled or kissed 
all day, and when the lips were settled into their Cu- 
pid’s bow, and the merry blue eyes veiled, no prettier 
picture of sleep was ever seen. 

How many times, when I entered the pretty Oakland 
home, came the coaxing request, enforced by a pair of 
chubby arms about my neck, ‘‘Won't you take me for 
a little trot after dinner?”—said little trot being a sol- 
emn promenade, adapted to the pace of a very short 
pair of legs. Many were the hours we spent looking 
over the bright waters of the bay, or lounging under the 
dark shadows of the live-oaks. And the meerschaum 
smoke, mingled with patter of little feet and the prattle 
of a sweet baby-voice, made those hours hours of rest. 
Never failed to come the words, ‘‘ Didn't we havea good 
time crossing the plains?” ‘‘ Didn't we shoot at a mark 
in the desert?” ‘‘Didn’t I scare that Indian with my 
pistol?” This last valorous feat was the making a Pi- 
ute buck, standing by the track, dodge his head to es- 
cape the deadly fire of Boy's little toy pistol out of the 
car-window. 

Dear little comrade! As he grows up under the live- 
oaks, may he continue as charming a comrade as the 
four-year old boy. But this growing up is risky work. 

There is right good camaraderie in a horse. Some- 
thing very touching in the patient glance of his eye—a 
Sort of dumb remonstrance against harsh usage. It 
seems to say, ‘‘I can’t talk to you, but I'll do as well as 
I know how.” 





The horse cannot go into convulsions of joy, as the 
dog does; cannot grovel at our feet, making spasmodic 
bounds to attract notice—acting like an Oriental before 
his tyrant. Yet is the horse a thoroughly good com- 
rade, when well treated. The lightest pressure of the 
heel, or the touch of the reins, communicates our wishes 
as if he were part of the nervous system of his rider. 

A little Black Morgan was my comrade crossing the 
plains in '53; and though he was a wild and unbroken 
colt when I bought him in Indiana, it took us only two 
weeks to become thoroughly acquainted, and when I 
pastured him in the Santa Clara Valley, after he had 
borne me across the continent, he would come half a 
mile at the sound of my whistle. His faith was so great 
that, though the sight of the yeasty surf at the Cliff 
House made him snort and tremble, without a blow he 
bore me to midsides in the tumbling billows; but I must 
say he seemed delighted to get away from the beach. 

Years after I bought another as like Morgan as could 
be, and have kept him until the wrinkles are gathering 
about his eyes; and he has become very waywise, and 
will let another trot by him without going into a parox- 
ysm of cantering. Yet we have been comrades over 
hundreds of miles of the worst roads in the world—so 
good a comrade that only death shall part us. In the 
morning, when after an early breakfast the meerschaum 
tastes the best, there is real enjoyment to loiter out to 
the stable and stroke the mottled coat. The soft brown 
eyes come round with a gaze of lazy content, the black 
nose pokes about after the hand to be patted and petted 
—all quietly and entirely unlike the passionate welcome 
that the dog gives. 

Avaunt! small boys, dogs, horses, and masculine com- 
rades! Place aux dames! Dare we consider whether 
genuine camaraderie can exist between woman and 
man? Doubtless it may exist, because nothing seems 
to be impossible where humanity is concerned; but its 
existence is very rare, and takes place only when the 
natural endeavor to please—the feeling of gallantry on 
the part of the man and the desire to render herself 
pleasing on the part of the woman—is entirely out of 
the question, from relationship or circumstance. Then 
there may bea real feeling of camaraderie between man 
and woman. Perhaps there is no more beautiful exam- 
ple of true camaraderie at its best than the relationship 
between an aged husband and wife, who have outlived 
all other feelings but that the existence of each to the 
other is about all there is left of life. There is no more 
necessity for any effort to be pleasing. Each one has 
become part of the other in thought and action. Nay, 
the expression of two aged faces is often singularly 
alike—so much so as to give the idea, at a superficial 
glance, that there is a resemblance of feature. 

There is also a quiet understanding between some 
brothers and sisters which is wonderfully restful and 
soothing. The small talk of society is entirely unnec- 
essary; conversation is just the thought that springs up 
fresh and free. and is uttered without having to review 
it in the mental chambers to see how it will look exposed 
to the air. There is no human intercourse more free 
from all selfish feeling than the relations of brother and 
sister who are good comrades. Even the devotion of 
maternal love in all its beauty and unselfishness cannot 
be separated from the feeling of possession. ‘‘My 
child” is mingled with every emotion. 

Quiet sympathy and unselfishness are the main ingre- 
dients of true camaraderie. Happy are they who can 
inspire the feeling. W. H. WoopHAMs. 
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QUITS. 


One pleasant afternoon in the summer of 187-, a par- 
ty of young people were enjoying themselves upon the 
broad azotea, or flat roof, of awell to do foreigner in 
the city of Mexico. It was a feast-day, and the people 
were in the streets. A holiday air hung over the city, 
and the valley was lovely in the brown haze which 
stretched away, over lake and wood, to the far-off snow- 
peaks. Dancing had been going on upon the house- 
top; but, as the day wore away, and the old Mexican 
musician began to nod over his harp, the young people 
turned their attention to other modes of amusement. 
Among those present was a handsome young Canadian, 
who, on some pretext or other, had drifted away from 
his northern home, and was now permanently located 
in the Mexican capital. For convenience, we will call 
him the Doctor. He was the life of every social gather- 
ing, a favorite alike with ladies and gentlemen, and 
withal a most lovable good fellow. In thus allud- 
ing to him, I am saddened by the reflection that he aft- 
erward came to a most untimely death, his young life 
being destroyed by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
in the hand of a friend. 

The wall of an adjoining house rose above the roof on 
which our party was located, and its blank exposure 
was broken in one place by a small window which over- 
looked our position. This window was heavily barred 
with iron, as are all Mexican windows, and it apparent- 
ly led into an unoccupied room— for no one was seen 
to look out, although we had been frolicking beneath it 
for several hours. It was when the dancing was nearly 
over, and we were about to go down, that the Doctor 
approached me and proposed that we should practice 
throwing a knife against the wall referred to. He, by 
the way, was an expert in such things, and could send 
his blade singing through the air and stand it quivering 
in the wall with unerring precision. I, on the contrary, 
had no practice in this doubtful accomplishment, and 
not only failed four times out of five to strike my blade 
into the wall, but my throwing was so wild that I finally 
managed to toss the knife against the window, where, 
glancing from one of the iron bars, it fell inside with a 
rattle and a crash, and then all was still. 

For a moment we all stood speechless in contempla- 
tion of the probable mischief which had been done; but 
as no one came to the window, and all remained quiet 
inside, we concluded that the room was empty, and 
thought no more about it. 

The next morning I was sitting alone in my office, 
when a servant entered and placed a note and a parcel 
upon my table, and stated that he was told to wait for 
areply. The name signed to the note was strange to 
me, and a hasty glance showed that the writer was, or 
pretended to be, the occupant of the room into which 
my erratic knife had flown. He stated that on the pre- 
vious evening he was sitting, with his wife, by the table, 
reading, when his window was suddenly broken in, and 
the knife—which he inclosed—struck the lady upon the 
temple, inflicting a painful wound. He had made in- 
quiries, and learned that I was the assailant, and as he 
was desirous of knowing what motive I had for the as- 
sault, he took this means of finding out. Further- 
more, he wished to say that he was not actuated by cu- 
Tiosity alone in making this inquiry. My act was not 
a thing to be lightly overlooked, and unless I could 
make a sufficient explanation, he should demand the 
personal satisfaction which one gentleman never refuses 





to another. The note was courteous, but very firm; 
and as its authenticity was corroborated by the presence 
of the knife, and I felt myself to be clearly in the wrong 
in the matter, I did not hesitate as to my action, but 
replied to it at once, explaining the circumstanees of the 
accident, and assuring him of my regret at its occur- 
rence. I stated that I would call, with his permission, 
to make my personal apologies to him and to his wife, 
and that I was ready and willing to make such repara- 
tion as 1 could for my carelessness. I told him, and 
with truth, that I would have called before, but for my 
impression that the room was unoccupied, and that no 
harm had been done. This note I sealed and sent 
back by the servant, who had been waiting. 

It may be well to remark just here that the code duello 
is in full force among the upper classes of our sister re- 
public, and that desperate encounters are of frequent 
occurrence. Foreigners are often forced to adopt this 
mode of adjusting personal grievances, and any dispo- 
sition to avoid responsibility is sure to be followed by 
social ostracism. As will be seen, I took advantage of 
this fact, a little later, to further a purpose of my own. 

Several hours after dispatching the note which I had 
written, my friend Pythias sauntered into the room and 
flung himself lazily upon a lounge. He had been 
with us the evening before on the azofea, and knew of 
the knife accident. I told him what had happened 
since, and handed him the note which I had received. 
He took it, and pretended to be deeply interested ; but 
there was something in his manner which was not en- 
tirely natural. His acting was not good, and it sud- 
denly flashed across my mind that I had been made the 
victim of a practical joke. I accused him of it; and, 
after trying for a few minutes to evade me, he acknowl- 
edged the truth of my suspicion. As I had surmised, 
the Doctor was the prime mover in the mischief. He 
had managed somehow to obtain the knife from the va- 
cant room, where I had thrown it, and then, calling to- 
gether a number of the boys, had proceeded to write 
the note, in choicest Spanish. Pythias described to me 
the hilarity which my reply had created, and finally ac- 
knowledged that he had been sent around to spy out 
the land, and see how I took it, and that the boys were 
awaiting his return and report at the Iturbide. 

I was not so much angered as mortified at the trick 
which had been played upon me, and for some time 
was at a loss how to proceed. An idea at length oc- 
curred to me, and I sat down and wrote the following 
note: 


“ Dr. 3 
“« Sin :—I have just learned of the deception which you this 
morning practiced upon me. Your joke is no joke; nor will I 
permit such liberties to be taken with me. I demand of you 
personal satisfaction, or such immediate and full apology for 
your znsu/t as my friend Pythias may consider adequate. 

“1 am, sir,” etc. 


Pythias entered heartily into my plan, and undertook 
to deliver the above note, and to act as my second in 
the proceedings. It was agreed between us that no ex- 
planation by the Doctor should be considered ‘*ade- 
quate,” and that a meeting should be brought about. 
In order to have no hitch in the programme, we sent for 
a friend of the Doctor, whom we knew he would call 
upon as his representative in case cf serious difficulty. 
This gentleman consented to play a part in case he was 
selected ; and thus we laid the scheme for turning back 
upon the Doctor the joke which he had initiated. 
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It will not be necessary to describe here the conster- 
nation which my note caused in the little circle waiting 
at the Iturbide. Nor can I stop to speak of the nego- 
tiations which preceded the final meeting. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the terms proposed by my second were 
so exacting, in fact,so humiliating, that a man of spirit, 
as the Doctor undoubtedly was, could not accept them. 
Not wishing to fight, and sincerely regretting his action, 
the poor fellow's position was most unhappy, and I sev- 
eral times found myself on the point of relenting before 
the climax was reached. Pythias, however, and the few 
conspirators who were with us, including the Doctor's 
second, insisted on seeing the fun out, and so ‘‘ dark- 
ened counsel’’ and confused the intercourse of the two 
principals that a reconciliation seemed impossible, and 
the Doctor felt bound to meet me in deadly combat. 

Everything was done expeditiously and quietly, and 
it was arranged that the meeting should take place in 
the woods of Chapultepec, in the early dawn of the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Promptly at the hour, I was on hand, accompanied 
by Pythias and a young Mexican physician who had 
been let into the joke. The Doctor, with his two friends, 
arrived a few moments later, in a coach, and all dis- 
mounted in an opening in the wood. The huge trees 
trailed their long white moss down over our heads, and 
the scene was impressive, even to those of us who knew 
it was to be a farce. To the Doctor, however, it was a 
serious matter, and his admirable deportment under the 
trying ordeal inspired us all with the deepest respect. 
I wanted to go up and throw my arms around him and 
cry ‘‘quits,” but the others prevailed upon me to refrain, 
and so I let matters take their course. The ground 
was quickly measured, pistols prepared, and, taking 
our positions, we both fired promptly at the word. 
With an exclamation of pain, I sank to the ground, 
and the Doctor, after standing a moment like one pet- 
tified, was hurried into his coach by his seconds and 
driven away. As soon as the coach was out of sight, I 
arose from the ground and went back to the city. The 
pistols, as the reader will readily understand, were load- 
ed only with powder. The poor Doctor was, however, 
hot yet out of trouble. Thinking he had killed me, and, 
fearing prosecution, he hailed an outgoing stage, and, 
saying a hasty good-bye to his friends, went over the 
mountain—sixty miles—to Cuernavaca. Here he pro- 
posed to conceal himself until he could learn the extent 
of my injuries, and decide upon the proper course to 
pursue. I was not disposed, however, to let a matter 
go further in which I already felt myself to be more than 
even. That evening a special coach rattled out of the 
city, and sped swiftly southward toward the Cuerna- 
vaca grade. Pythias, the Doctor's friends, and all the 
boys were aboard, and here and there were stored sug- 
gestive piles of good things—champagne baskets and 
portly flasks. 

It was midnight when we clattered into the dark, 
rambling old town of Cuernavaca, and our coach 
brought up with a flourish in front of the principal me- 
son. To find the Doctor was an easy task, and, late as 
it was, we dragged him out of his bed and carried him, 
ina semi-nude condition, half way across the town to 
our quarters. The sleepy guards thought at first that 
a band of pronunciados had invaded the town, and pro- 
Posed to lock us all up, but a few silver dollars quieted 
their Suspicions, and we were left to our own devices. 
None of us slept a wink that night, and the dilapidated 
crowd which reached the capital on the following day 





was a sad commentary on the wisdom of our years. 

The Doctor was satisfied, I am sure, and from that time 

forward I never knew him to perpetrate a practical joke. 
D. S. RICHARDSON. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF EMANUEL VON 
GEIBEL. 


O Thou, before whose mighty power 
The storms abate, the sea grows calm, 
On this wild heart Thy blessings shower 
And heal it with Thy peaceful balm! 
This heart, with all its restless longing, 
That once inflamed, too fiercely glows— 
Itself and others sadly wronging, 
Its erring love but grief bestows. 


Oh, save it from wild passions burning, 
Its wishes ever restless play, 
Its wandering love for aye returning— 
Be Thou its love, its hope, and stay. 
Then free of earth with doubt and sorrow, 
With joys and fears so quickly past, 
*Twould hail with joy the blessed morrow, 
And then be calm and still at last. z. B. 


UP VESUVIUS. 


‘*See Naples and die,” is an old saying. See Vesu- 
vius and prepare to die, is the thought we would ex- 
press after having climbed its steep cone, and looked 
into its fiery mouth. For many years we had wished to 
see Italy, its cities and sunny skies. At last we have 
our wishes realized, and here from our casement we can 
look out on the city of Naples, the lovely bay, and Vesu- 
vius smoking in the distance. Naples has a popula- 
tion of over four hundred thousand, and is full of life 
and stir. The streets, though many are mere alleys, 
are well kept. Our hotel, the Washington, is home- 
like and tidy, and the view from our window is unsur- 
passed. The building seems to stand in the very center 
of the horse-shoe curve of the bay, and we can hear the 
waves as they come rolling in from the distant sea, dash- 
ing over the Molo, or quay, beneath our window. The 
city extends far around the curve to our right. To the 
left is seen Vesuvius, with its cloud of smoke by day and 
its fiery stream of lava by night. Pompeii lies sleeping 
at its feet, while, farther on, is Sorento, its walls gleam- 
ing white in the midst of green foliage; and directly in 
front lies Capri, behind which the sun, like a golden 
ball, is sinking. 

We reached Naples in the evening, and agreed to 
make the ascent of the mountain the next day, if possi- 
ble; for during the rainy season in Italy every sunny 
day must be improved. Morning comes, and with it 
some clouds. However, we decide to run the risk of 
being caught in a shower, and at eight o’clock our par- 
ty of seven start. We have a large carriage, drawn by 
three horses, and we are bound for a good time. Our 
route lies through the heart of the city, and then extends 
out through the poorer quarters and suburbs. We pass 
whole families out of doors—the women sewing, knitting, 
or pulling flax, the men working at tailoring; while 
many children are tumbling over each other, with but 
little of this world’s goods upon them. In many in- 
stances women are standing on the streets combing 
their long black tresses, to which they pay much atten- 
tion; but their garments are ragged and covered with 
dirt. Immense quantities of macaroni, drying on poles 
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in the sun, are seen on either side of the street. Occa- 
sionally, the beggars run after us, but not to annoy us, 
as we had been forewarned. Children, dragging old 
men after them, follow the carriage, talking in their 
noisy way, and trying to awaken our sympathies by 
sham crying, but when a laugh from us shows them we 
see the deceit, they good humoredly return it, and soon 
leave us for other victims. We dare not open our purses, 
or even give them a centime, otherwise there would be 
no escape for us. We soon reach the gate of the city, 
where we find our Italian guide waiting, who tells us it 
will not rain enough to mar the pleasure of the day. 
Horses are therefore ordered for the ladies of our party, 
to meet us at the Hermitage. 

Soon after leaving the gate, the road gradually as- 
cends, and we wind in and out over the lava beds, which 
have been accumulating for hundreds of years. The 
view we have at this point is charming. Below lies Na- 
ples, the sun lighting it up likea beautiful picture. The 
blue waters of the bay meet the horizon beyond the 
rocky peaks of Capri, while plain and mountain extend 
far away to the east. As we still ascend we find lava 
formed into most uncouth shapes, resembling all kinds 
of animals. There are acres of this lava; the walls on 
either side the road, and the road itself, are made of it. 
Little farms and vineyards, green and flourishing, ex- 
tend to within a mile of the cone. These vineyards 
yield the grapes for making the famous wine called 
‘* Lacryma Christi,” much used in Naples. The Her- 
mitage is a dilapidated stone building, where travelers 
usually leave the carriages and take saddle-horses to 
ride to the foot of the cone. It is two thousand feet 
above Naples, and we have been three hours in reach- 
ing it. Our guide soon arrives with the horses, and 
while preparations are being made for our horseback 
ride, the court- yard, filled with Italians, dressed in all 
sorts of colors and styles, chatting, singing, and quar- 
reling it’seems to us, they are so noisy, makes a scene 
certainly novel, if not entertaining. It is raining, so 
we decide to eat our lunch, as our guide tells us it will 
soon clear away. We warm our hands over the fire in 
the open brazier; then, going out, we mount our steeds. 
They are neither young nor handsome, but fair speci- 
mens of Italian beasts, poor and poorly cared for. Now 
the fun begins. Every man and boy in the yard wants 
to go—either to lead the horse, carry our wraps, or 
hang on to the tail of the animal. However, Potzzoli, 
the guide, succeeds in driving all off except those we 
need. We find several parties en route; among them 
English and Russian ladies who think nothing of walk- 
ing the entire distance. It is a pretty sight—the horses 
carefully picking their way over the rough road, the 
guides, dressed in odd colors, walking by them, carry- 
ing bright wraps, while they chatter like a flock of birds. 
Before us rises the dark mountain; behind us we can 
still see the beautiful bay and city, shaded by dense 
clouds, while a rainbow spans the valley. The halt is 
about a mile farther on than the hermitage. and seven 
hundred feet above it. Here we dismount, and again 
have a noisy time with the guides. We soon arrange 
with them, however, according to our own terms. One 
lady is seated in a chair fastened to two poles, and is 
carried by four men, while one man assists each of the 
rest. Our guide throws a strap over his shoulder, to 
which we cling while he pulls us upas best hecan. The 
cone rises fifteen hundred feet above where we leave 
the saddle-horses. It is composed of slag and loose 
ashes, making the road very difficult to travel. We fre- 





quently stop to rest; and, as we look back and around 
us, we think of the horrifying times of 1869, when the 
lava spread over a distance of two miles, and in some 
places was thirteen feet indepth. Afteran hour's climb, 
our guide suddenly turns and says, ‘‘Crater there,” 
We have reached the summit of the cone. The dense 
smoke from the crater hides everything from view, while 
the fumes of sulphur are almost suffocating. We stand, 
as it were, upon the rim of a huge bowl sunk into 
the top of the mountain, with here and there a piece 
chipped out. Looking back we can see the path up 
which we have come, through the dense smoke. On 
the other side of the rim, our way leads down to where 
the stream of lava sullenly flows along, and at last finds 
an opening in the bowl through which it winds its way 
down the mountain. Suddenly the guide takes us by 
the arm and almost carries us down a steep, rough 
place, shouting as only an Italian can. All about us 
smoke is issuing from the hot ashes, and, as it lifts 
away a little, we can see the dim forms of those who 
have preceded us standing by the side of the wonderful 
stream. On one side, the rocks are yellow with sulphur. 
In the distance, we can hear the boom of falling stones, 
thrown out from the mouth of the crater. Now and 
then a report like that of a gun reaches us. It is the 
cracking of the lava, as it cools. It has commenced to 
rain, and as the large drops fall on the red-hot lava, the 
noise is like the hissing of a thousand serpents. The 
dim forms of the Italians, seen through the smoke, look 
like so many imps of darkness, as they jabber and stick 
their long wooden forks into the lava to burn coins. 
One can easily imagine how a Dante or a Michael An- 
gelo could paint the infernal regions. The noise, the 
smoke, the steam issuing from the crevasses, the hiss- 
ing of rain as it falls on the lava, the cracking of the 
rock, the little handful of people who have come from 
countries far remote from each other to meet for a mo- 
ment in this hollow of the earth, and, above all, that 
slowly creeping, red-hot stream, steadily making its way 
down into the valley, present a weird and sublime 
scene, and awakens strange thoughts difficult to express. 
The atmosphere is filled with sulphurous gases, and, as 
the thick clouds are settling down around us, we decide 
to go—for, grand and sublime as the place is, it would 
be neither safe nor comfortable to pass the night in. 
We remain as long as possible, however, listening to 
the falling rain, and the terrible boom from the crater, a 
hundred yards away. The climb out of the crater is 
exceedingly fatiguing, but when once on the rim the de- 
scent is quite easy, as we go down a steep side of the 
cone, where the slag is soft. We then mount our horses 
and ride to the Hermitage, through the falling mist. 
After resting a few moments, we drive home, glad of 
the rest and quiet of the night. Whenever we look 
back we see the fiery monster, while ever and anon the 
sky is ablaze with light, reflected from its red mouth. 
We feel we have had a glimpse into one of the secret 
places of the Most High. We have seen one of His 
wonderful works, and know something of the might of 
His power. J. L. H. 
Naples, Italy. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Many a man considers his fitness for the teacher's 
profession demonstrated by his unfitness for every other 
calling. Reasoning somewhat after the same fashion, 
Wordsworth, not feeling good enough for the ministry, 
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doubting his ability for the law, unwilling to incur the 
dangers of the army, and wisely concluding that he 
could not succeed as a politician, determined to be a 
poet. ‘‘ Poeta nascitur non fit,” we confidently quote ; 
but here we have an example of one who was made, not 
born, a poet, and it may be worth while to try to dis- 
cover by what magic he gained his high rank among 
English poets. 

He was a fair scholar, but not a distinguished one, 
and his most ardent admirer never claimed for him dra- 
matic power. His gift of language was so feeble and 
his imagination so barren that he was always heavy and 
sluggish in conversation, while not even his profound 
self-love could blind him to the fact that he had no wit. 
He flattered himself, however, that once in his life he 
had really produced a joke, and from the shouts of 
laughter which invariably greeted him when he repeated 
it he concluded that it wasa good one. Once, when he 
was living at Grasmere, a peasant woman asked him if 
he had seen her husband. ‘‘ My good woman,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I did not know you had a husband.” And this 
rare joke the great poet of nature and the poor repeated 
to the end of his days, never suspecting that he had 
been guilty of a gross impertinence to a stranger. 

But if we look in vain for the things we are wont to 
admire in other poets, we equally miss their vices from 
his character. Impertinent and obtuse he might be, 
but honorable and manly we know that he was. He 
could not, like other poets, touch every deep and pas- 
sionate chord of ‘the human heart, but he lived a stain- 
less life. His own shadow falls darkly across pictures 
we would gladly see in the full light of the sun, but it is 
the shadow of one who sought God through Nature. 
He was not strong enough to stem the tide of German 
pantheism, but with it he clothed what otherwise might 
have been a spectral theism. 

His views of the nature of Poetry were certainly 
unique. He says, ‘‘She can boast no celestial ichor 
that distinguishes her vital juices from those of Prose ; 
the same human blood circulates through the veins of 
them both.” He expressly says that the language of 
common life only should be admitted into poetry, and 
should be used in the same way as it is in prose so far 
as the meter, which forms its only distinguishing mark, 
will allow. To illustrate his meaning he published his 
early poems, courting not the praise, but the scorn of 
critics, of whom he says, ‘‘ They will look around for 
poetry, and will be induced to inquire by what species 
of courtesy these attempts can be permitted to assume 
that title.” How, indeed? we exclaim after toiling 
through them. Like other muse-struck boys, he pined 
and drooped and besought others to leave him to his 
grief at fifteen, and at eighteen had so far recovered 
as to write an interminable account of his ‘‘ Evening 
Walk,” interspersed with descriptions of female beg- 
gars and crowing cocks. This he dedicated to a young 
lady. He tunes the pipe of Pan, and sings such thrill- 
ing strains as this: 

“The mountain raven’s youngling brood 
Have left the mother and the nest, 
And they go rambling east and west 

In search of their own food.” 


Not much ‘‘celestial ichor” there surely, but quite 
enough to keep the meter warm. He becomes a gentle 
monitor, as we hear from his own lips: 

“And gently did the Bard 


Those idle shepherd boys upbraid, 
And bade them better mind their trade.” 





In his deep love for the innocent and helpless, he 
pauses to watch a little girl feed a pet lamb its supper, 
and describes the process for less favored mortals. 
Space forbids the transcribing of more than one speci- 
men couplet: 


“The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 

Seemed to feast with head and ears, and his tail with 

with pleasure shook.” 

He devotes ninety stanzas to the moonlight ride of an 
‘‘Idiot Boy,” who eventually came out nowhere, and 
did nothing ; and while dizzy with soaring so high, he 
wrote ‘‘The Mad Mother,” who expresses her apprecia- 
tion of nature’s harmonies in the couplet : 


“*T’ll teach my boy the sweetest things, 
I'll teach him how the owlet sings.” 


Then he labors through four long cantos to set before 
us in a vivid light how much William Wordsworth suf- 
fered when ‘‘ The Wagoner” was caught in a storm, fell 
in with,tramps, stopped at an ale - house, made himself 
drunk, and was discharged. He paints Peter Bell, and 
his patient donkey, so much wiser than he, in brilliant 
colors. 

Having followed our poet thus far in his mad career, 
with bated breath and anxious minds, a world of care is 
lifted from our hearts when, at the age of thirty-two, he 
marries a sensible woman, who brings his soaring muse 
back to earth, and curbs his wild fancy for the rest of 
his life. 

In the poems of these later years he ceases to appea } 
to the imagination only, and, addressing himself to our 
intellects and moral natures, is more interesting to most 
readers. To this period belong ‘‘The Egyptian Water 
Lily,” ‘‘The Borderers,” ‘‘The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone,” ‘‘The Headland of St. Bees,” and his epic. 
The first cannot fail to please, for we stand again in the 
courts of Arthur, by ‘‘ Caerleon and Usk,” and with us 
are Merlin, Nina, ‘‘ benign enchantress,” Launcelot, 
and Guinevere, Gawain, and Galahad ; and the lesson we 
learn is that one of the might residing in a pure and 
stainless heart, which comes down to us through the ages 
with the gleam of Arthur's virgin shield. But we turn 
away disappointed, for the past has not been so rich as 
we expected. We cannot admire Galahad as we feel 
we ought, we care less for the fair stranger than we 
hoped to, and Mage Merlin has withered in our sight. 
‘*The Borderers” is a drama, and doubtless would have 
succeeded had it possessed a plot and some dramatic 
interest. As it is, we admire unselfish Idonea, and pity 
her generous but very verdant lover. At the head of 
Wordsworth’s writings, both in his own estimation and 
that of others, stands ‘‘The White Doe of Rylstone.” 
Not for beautiful pictures, nor strong and grand char- 
acters, nor high waves of feeling, but for its subdued 
undercurrent of thought, its patient endurance, its still 
waiting, its meek suffering, it touches us in our bestand 
most quiet moments. Among his shorter pieces, none 
is marked by purer feeling or more graceful expression 
than ‘‘ The Headland of St. Bees.” His epic is a te- 
dious and unfinished work concerning the growth and 
progress of his own mind. Of this poem his biographer 
remarks, ‘‘In point of fact, the one element of great- 
ness which ‘The Excursion’ possesses indisputably is 
its heaviness.” It abounds in fine passages and noble 
thoughts, but, like the dictionary, is somewhat tedious 
when read by course. If, then, we seek the causes of 
Wordsworth’s success, we find them not in his poetic 
genius, for he had drunk neither at the Urdar fount nor 
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Helicon’s spring; nor in grace of expression, for even 
‘The White Doe of Rylstone, his masterpiece, is full of 
inaccuracies of expression; nor do we find it in the 
power of his thought, for he was shallowness itself, com- 
pared with Coleridge, Pope, Goethe, and a dozen oth- 
ers. We must conclude, then, that we have here an ex- 
ample of that reverence which the world pays to a good 
man as such ; and his fame goes far to prove that we 
are a conservative people—very apt to think as our fa- 
thers did, especially as we, most of us, leave the reading 
of Wordsworth to our fathers to do, though the fathers 
do very little of it. M. E. TEMPLE. 


WOULDN'T PAY FOR BREATHING THE AIR. 


Bill Smedley was resting his left foot on the top of a 
beer-keg, in front of a saloon in Butte City, Montana, 
the last time 1 saw him. On his bent left knee he rested 
an elbow, thereby arranging his arm so as to support 
his chin, which rested in his hand. His clothes were 
well-worn, with here and therea rent. His hair stuck 
out through a hole in the crown of his hat, while the 
great toe of his right foot peeped forth, ruddy and 
cheerful, from the boot. The whiffs of smoke, drawn 
from a short, black pipe, curled lazily from his lips. His 
eyes were half closed and dreamy. His thoughts were 
in dream-land. Bill had experienced the ups and downs 
of Western life, had been rich and poor by turns, and 
was now very poor. He had grown philosophic, and 
looked at things in a way different from what he had in 
his youth, when life’s pathway smiled to him and seem- 
ed rose-garlanded. 

‘Hello, Bill! Been looking for you,” said the tax- 
collector, coming up. There was no response. He re- 
peated, ‘‘ Bill, hello!” 

“Well?” 

‘*Want to collect your tax.” 

‘*Hain't no property.” 

‘* Well, pay a poll-tax, anyhow.” 

‘* Don’t own no pole.” 

‘* A poll-tax is a tax on yourself, you know.” 

‘I ain't property.” 

‘* But the County Court levied this tax on you.” 

‘* Didn't authorize ‘em to levy any tax on me.” 

‘* The law does, though.” 

‘What if it does? ‘Spose I’m goin’ ter pay for 
breathin’ the air?” 

“*Still, you are one of us. You live here.” 

‘*I didn’t bring myself into the world.” 

“* You exercise the privileges of a citizen: you vote.” 

“*Don’t want to vote if you charge for it.” 

‘*Don’t you want a voice in the election of officers?” 

‘*No. If there was no officers you wouldn't be here 
oonsumin’ my time.” 

‘*The schools must be supported. We must educate 
the children.” 

“*If you do, they won’t work.” 

‘*There are other county expenses—paupers, and so 
on. If you were to die without means, you would want 
us to bury you.” 

‘*No, you needn’t.” 





**Why, you would smell bad to the people.” 

‘IT kin stan’ it if they kin.” 

‘tI will levy on your property,” said the officer, grow- 
ing impatient. ‘‘I will hunt it up.” 

‘“‘T'll help you. I want to see some of my property.” 

The officer moved on rather abruptly, while Bill con- 
tinued, as if musing: 

‘*Let them fellers have their way, and they'd make 
life a burden. Want to assess my existence; want to 
charge me for enjoyin’ the bright sunshine; ask me to 
pay for beholdin’ the beautiful landscape; charge me 
for lookin’ at the grass grow an’ the rose unfold ; charge 
me for watchin the birds fly an’ one cloud chase an- 
other.” 

The eyes continued to blink dreamily. The wreaths 
of smoke reached up in graceful spirals toward the blue 
dome. The footfalls of the tax-collector grew absenter 
and absenter. Lock MELONE. 


HE RESEMBLED THE OLD MAN. 


One of our exchanges has the following: A good sto- 
ry was yesterday told at military headquarters about 
young Jesse Grant, who has just returned to Galena 
from the West. Jesse went through a number of Ari- 
zona mining towns, and was given some prominence. 
At one place, a big, burly, profane, and dissipated min- 
er, who had sold a six-hundred dollar claim, and was in 
town having a high old time, took a drunken notion to 
distinguish himself by thrashing young Grant, who is 
small, and of light build. 

The big miner came up the street, cursing as he came, 
and swaggered into a restaurant, where Jesse was sit- 
ting, and, approaching a young and well dressed man, 
but evidently a native of those ‘‘diggings,” who was at 
a table near the entrance, he slapped him heavily on the 
shoulder and exclaimed : 

‘‘Look hyer, youngster, how many bits to the 
dollar?” 

The stranger addressed quietly laid down his knife 
and fork, deliberately eyed the intruder for a full min- 
ute, and suddenly resolved himself into an Arizona 
whirlwind. Allin the space of a second or so, the big 
miner was knocked down several times, stood upon, sat 
upon, his clothes partially torn off, and, with both eyes 
closed, dazed and bewildered, was thrown into the 
street. 

The stranger quietly returned to his knife and fork, 
and the miner remarked, as he picked himself up and 
peered curiously into the door: 

‘*Durned ef the youngster don’t resemble the old 


” 


man. 


SEND US ITEMS. 


Our aim is to make ‘‘Outcroppings” a light and 
pleasing corner of the magazine, and we should be glad 
if our readers would send us from time to time, briefly 
and pithily told, such humorous incidents as may come 
under their observation, 





